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WITH FAMOUS 
NORTHWESTERN 
LEATHERS 


© 
isi in the acceptance of its leather by manu- 
facturer, retailer, and customer, Northwestern 
highlights its service to the industry in ’51 with a 
broad range of colors suitable to every season of 


the year. 
Uniformly dependable, carefully chosen for surface and color treatment, 


these leathers are the culmination of 52 years of scientifically developed 


tanning skills. 
Their use in the shoes of America will make for better fit and greater sale- 


ability at the fitting stool. 


NORTHWESTERN LEATHER CO. 


BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS * * * * 








Here are moccasins to the manor born—solid 
comfort fashioned in the flawless distinction 
of Gallun’s boarded Normandie Calf. 
Subtle grain, rich color, and gleaming finish 
warm the heart of a discriminating male. And 
the promise of everlasting comfort in its glove- 
soft texture wraps up the sale! (Like all fa- 


boaraed, glazed 


ONE OF THE FAMOUS GALLUN VEGETABLE TANNAGES 


Cretan Calf é Norwegian Calf 
smooth, but not glared = boarded grain 
=| 








mous Gallun vegetable tannages it stays glove 
soft despite repeated wettings and dryings.) 


Build a loyal following among men who 
know what they want — who appreciate fine 
footwear. Check the Gallun numbers in your 
orders to leading manufacturers. A. F.Gallun _ 


& Sons Corp., Tanners, Milwaukee, Wis. iy ay 
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To the Tanning Industry 

for the proven ability to meet 

National Emergencies as already 

experienced. Extreme confidence that 

the Industry will, again, creditably 

perform its duty towards the 

National Emergency at hand is justified. 
THANKS! for the privilege 

and opportunity of serving you over the 

past year. We will take further pride 

in any assistance we may be allowed to 

render which might help maintain your 

| splendid record of achievements 

under all conditions. We extend 

The Season's Greetings in hopes of 

PEACE and HAPPINESS. 


¢, Ke Lincobr.and SON, Ine 


COUDERSPORT, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


» CONSULTANTS ON TANNING PROBLEMS 
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This column invites the opinions 
of all L&S readers. 





AFL on "Ratholes" 


We wish to commend you for the 
splendid and informative editorial con- 
tained in your December 16, 1950 
issue, under the caption: “Ratholes In 
Our House.” 


However, we do not believe you 
went far enough into the situation, 
and would suggest that you endeavor 
to obtain additional authentic informa- 
tion in order to show the workers and 
employers in the Shoe Industry the 
true caliber of those who are at the 
head of the C.I.O. United Shoe 
Workers. 


The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
has, for many years, tried to acquaint 
the shoe workers with the fact that 
the United Shoe Workers of the C.I.O. 
are dominated by persons with Com- 
munistic tendencies, and we have been 
charged with “witch hunting,” “Red 
bait,” etc. We are pleased to know 
that the publishers of Leather and 
Shoes had the courage to publish names 
with uncontradictable evidence of 
Communistic Leadership in the C.I.O. 
United Shoe Workers. 


JOHN J. MARA 


President, Secretary-Treasurer 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union, AFL 


(While the editors of Leather And 
Shoes fully recognize the existence of 
Communist elements in the United 
Shoe Workers of America, CIO, it has 
no evidence—nor does it believe—that 
the national leaders of that union are 
Communists. At its last national con- 
vention the USWA went on record as 
being opposed to all Communist policy 
as applicable to labor unions. How- 
ever, we believe that the USWA still 
has some house-cleaning to do in some 
of the lower but still locally influential 
echelons of its membership. We also 
believe that there is no longer time 
for delay in this Commie house- 
cleaning action by any American labor 
union which is morally obligated to 
work for the internal security of its 
own structure and that of the nation. 


—T he Editors.) 
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Blizzards come out of the night to obliterate road- 

beds and highways. But big snow clearance units 
plow into the drifts and clear the tracks... traffic 
is kept moving. 





Business as usual, fair weather or foul, depends upon 
power in reserve, such as rotary snow plows used per- 
haps only a few times a year but kept in condition for 
instant use. Or the intangible yet valued asset of being a 
constant, big operation converter of allocated supplies. 


Backing service, too, can have its own kind of blizzard to 
snarl up the flow of essentials. But the rating ABC enjoys in 
its supply markets offers good assurance that its schedules 
and yours can be maintained. 


LEADERSHIP 


means 
SERVICE 
that satisfies. 


BACKING CORPORATION 
HADLEY & MULLANPHY STS. 
ST. LOUIS 6. Mo 
specs ass eae 

ACME BACKING 


CORPORATION 
BROOKLYN 6, N.Y. 


*Reg. 
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THE CRISIS CONFRONTING US 


We have enormous material resources but moral resources count 


HE year 1951 will be one of pro- 

found crisis for America, for the 
entire world. Five years ago, when 
the world was rid of Hitler and 
Mussolini, we believed that tyranny 
was dead and that a great period of 
peace and prosperity stretched be- 
fore us. But after five short years 
the world is faced with the threat of 
another tyranny—that of Stalin and 
his war-geared international Com- 
munism-—that dwarfs in terror all 
the oppressive despotisms combined 
in the history of mankind. 

The President, in declaring a na- 
tional emergency and sweeping mo- 
bilization efforts, has called for a 
rising of the industrial and armed 
might of free America to defend its 
priceless institutions and the most 
advanced civilization the world has 
ever known. It is time—now or 
never—that we Americans take a 
good look at what we are asked to 
defend with our lives. 

The last war cost us the astronomi- 
cal sum of $330 billions—to say 
nothing of the personal casualties to 
which can be attached no costs. We 
have been left with a national debt 
of $257 billions—a debt that would 
have crushed all the rest of the world 
combined. But our annual national 
income—the essence of our prosperity 
—is equal to 90 percent of that total 
debt. 

What We’ve Built 


Our free enterprise system is now 
employing more than 62,000,000 per- 
sons with earnings by far the greatest 
on world record. Income of our 
farmers last year was over $27 bil- 
lions, highest on record. Total assets 
of our farmers amount to $127 bil- 
lions, of which only $12 billions is 
indebted. Ninety percent of our 
farms are self-owned. Seventy-nine 
percent of all our non-farm homes 
are also self-owned. 

Americans have savings of over 
$136 billions; they have, in addi- 
tion, $60 billions in life insurance 
policies. 

The U. S. has only six percent of 
the world’s population, only seven 


6 





L a § Kditorial: 


Reprints available at nominal costs: 
Up to 100, 10c each; 200-500, 5c each; 
1000-3000, 2%c each: 5000 or over, 
1%c each. 





percent of the world’s land area. Yet 
we produce half of the world’s manu- 
factured goods—and consume 90 
percent of it at home, which demon- 
strates the high purchasing power of 
the average family. And in the past 
five years we have given, not loaned, 
over $20 billions in cash and goods 
to other nations. 

But the civilization our free enter- 
prise system has built here is meas- 
ured in far more than material re- 
turns. Our institutions of education 
and worship have mushroomed. 
Church and Sunday school mem- 
bership has sprouted at a much 
faster pace than our population, even 
though the latter has, in the past 
decade, broken all our growth rec- 
ords. In the past 30 years we've in- 
creased elementary school enrollment 
13 percent, high school enrollment 
146 percent, college enrollment 352 
percent. In the same period our 
expenditures per public school pupil 
have risen 175 percent. 

These are but an_ infinitesimal 
few of the things that Stalin’s hungry 
imperialism would take from us— 
would exchange for the abysmal sys- 
tem of slavery which he extends to 
us. It is for this kind of advanced 
civilization we have created and 
built, and against that degrading and 
hopeless system which Stalin has 
erected, that we are girding to fight. 

The President, awaiting the 
organization of price and wage con- 
trol administrative agencies, has re- 
quested, in this national emergency, 
that industry, business and labor 
temporarily apply voluntary controls 
on the “honor system.” There are 
very few nations in the world today 
whose leaders could have such faith 
in the people to believe that an honor 
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system could work. We should be 
profoundly grateful that we are such 
a nation—that we have faith in our 
own honor. 

It is both significant and symbolic 
that we Americans, still among the 
free, should be entering the second 
half of the fabulous twentieth century 
on the basis of a voluntary code of 
honor. There will be those among 
us who will violate this trust, who 
will break the code. Others, seeing 
this, will weaken, will feel justifica- 
tion in the name of self-defense, in 
compromising their own ethics and 
violate the code of honor to which 
they have been entrusted. But no 
evil has ever been defeated by allow- 
ing it to breed and multiply. Let 
each man tend to the herculean task 
of keeping his own honor inviolate 
—and let the law tend to the rest. 


The Profound Lesson 


The eminent psychiatrist, Alfred 
Alder, once remarked, “It is easier 
to fight for one’s ideals than to live 
up to them.” There is a profound 
lesson in that, perfectly applicable to 
the great tests of personal integrity 
which each of us faces in the months 
and years to come. 

We need not fear the Soviet 
behemoth that threatens the free 
world. The fact that the Soviet 
scythe now encompasses 800,000,000 
people out of which gigantic armies 
can be molded, need not strike terror. 
What we must remember is that it isn’t 
the size of the dog in the fight, but 
the size of the fight in the dog. Just 
as important as armaments in that 
fight is personal integrity in the days 
to come—the determination to make 
moral as well as material contribu- 
tions to the enormous effort of 
mobilization with which we are con- 
fronted. 

We have more to work for and 
work with than any other nation in 
the world. We have only to realize the 
enormity of our own resources—and 
to also realize that the material 
strength of a nation is in direct ratio 
to the moral strength of its people. 
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BROWN SHOE COMPANY 
\ ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Stain it — highlight it with antiquing — bring 
out those deep undertones with bootmaker’s 
polish — or handle it as you wish... Rueping’s 
TOMAHAWK always adds extra richness 
and character to fine footwear. Specify 
Tomahawk for greater sales and added 








~ Sample pads sent » XN customer satisfaction. 
upon your request. Bone ae oe ee 
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FRED RUEPING LEATHER CO., FOND DULAC, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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66M HIS is a hell of a time to run a 
business forecast!” 

More than a score of shoe and 
leather industry executives made that 
comment to us when they returned 
their filled-out questionnaires to us 
concerning our “Forecast For °51” 
survey. Rarely has a business fore- 
cast been conducted in an atmosphere 
so fraught with uncertainty, with 
conditions so sensitive. 

Yet, LEATHER AND SHOES’ “Fore- 
cast For *51” issue could have come 
at no more significant time for the 
industry—as a barometer to indicate 
the thinking, anticipations and plan- 
ning of the men who influence the 
U. S. shoe and leather industry. 


2000 Executives Polled 


LEATHER AND SHOES’ “Forecast 
For ’51” is based on a poll of approxi- 
mately 2,000 top-level executives cov- 
ering every major branch of the in- 
dustry: packers and hide men; tan- 
ners; shoe manufacturers; stylemen 
and designers; shoe chains; depart- 
ment stores; shoe wholesalers; sup- 
pliers of tanning materials and shoe 
suppliers. This annual survey is the 
most extensive and thorough of its 
kind in the industry. 

But, coming back to that common 
comment made to us, “This is a hell 
of a time to run a business fore- 
cast!”—-we strongly disagree. We 
believe we couldn’t have picked a bet- 
ter time. a more significant time to 
gather up this mass of industry opin- 
ion, organize it and present it. 

What are these opinions worth? 
Just this. Opinions are the founda- 
tion for thinking. Thinking is the 
foundation for planning. And plan- 
ning is the foundation for action. In 
short, opinions determine action. 
Hence, when via a business forecast 
we present a cross-section of these 
executive opinions, we are presenting 
an indication, a forerunner of the 


industry’s actions; we are establish- 
ing the basic elements which crystal- 
lize and motivate trends. 

True, the element of uncertainty 
was potently evident in the replies of 
this year’s Annual Forecast. The 


questionnaires were received and 
filled out by industry executives at a 
time when the President was on the 
verge of declaring the national 
emergency; when our armed forces 
in Korea were in retreat and prepar- 
ing for evacuation; when the nation 
was preparing for its titanic mobili- 
zation effort; when the national 
budget was being raised to $80 bil- 
lions, of which $50 billions would be 
for military purposes—and this was 
only the beginning; when govern- 
ment price and allocation controls 
were imminent; when shortages of 
materials and supplies were begin- 
ning, and would likely become more 
severe; when the labor force prom- 
ised to rise soon to 65,000,000, a new 
record—as wage freezes were near, 
along with an extended work week; 
when the military draft would begin 
to drain millions of young men from 
civilian life; when the course of our 
whole national life faced an up- 
heaval as we approached the thresh- 
old of a fight for our survival. 
Certainly there was some justifica- 
tion for the comment, “This is a hell 
of a time to run a business forecast!” 
But despite all the variety of up- 
heavals and confusions that faced 
the industry at this time, businessmen 
still had to do business—plan for ac- 
tion on the basis of thinking ahead. 
True, the thinking would be shorter 
range to adjust better to more imme- 
diate conditions. But the age-old law 
still applies: the success of any busi- 
ness is in direct ratio to its prepared- 
ness. Records of Dun & Bradstreet, 
for example, demonstrate that the 
majority of all business failures can 
be traced to lack of preparedness. 
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Well, what do these hundreds of 
top-level shoe and leather industry 
executives think about the business 
outlook for 1951? Here’s a brief 
run-down of the gist of these opinions 
over-all (you'll find specific, depart- 
mental breakdowns in this issue). 

General business: Most think it 
will be better—1l0-15 percent above 
1950. 

Sales: Unit sales up about 5 per- 
cent; dollar sales up 10 percent. 

Production: Definitely up, about 
5-15 percent, if raw materials are 
available. 

Costs: A unanimous opinion that 
costs will be up—5-15 percent. 

Profits: Most say net will be about 
5 percent lower, though volume will 
be up 10 percent. 

Inventories: Higher in raw mate- 
rials (if they can be obtained), but 
lower in finished goods. 

Controls: The large majority cer- 
tain controls will be applied, prob- 
ably during first quarter. Opinion 
is divided fairly evenly whether con- 
trols are necessary or beneficial now. 


Basic Agreement 

Strangely, there was little diver- 
gence of opinion among these execu- 
tives regarding their thinking for the 
year ahead. On basic matters there 
was substantial agreement—as to the 
basic outlook for general business, 
sales, costs, profits, production, etc. 
This is significant. It does clearly 
indicate that there is a sense of unity 
in the thinking that will later be trans- 
lated in unity of action; that is, that 
the response of the branches of the 
industry to sudden eventualities or 
trends during the coming year will 
be similar in most departments. This 
is highly encouraging, for it does in- 
dicate the presence of common 
ground which will be the basis for 
cooperative, unified action. 
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“TAKE YOUR 
PARTNER AND 
SWING HIM “AND PROMENADE 
AROUND!" IN LINE 
WITH THIELE'S 
NEW SOFT SPORT 
ELK." 


TANNERS OF 
SPORTING GOODS AND ELK LEATHERS 


ThLELE VALLE GO] Mi RAINS 


23 NORTH 27th STREET, MILWAUKEE 8, WIS. 
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General Business 

1. How do you see general 
business conditions for 1951— 
better, poorer or about the same 
as 1950? (If better or poorer, 
by what percent?) 

Better, 63 percent; poorer, none; 
same, 37 percent. 

Business about 10 percent up, says 
the “better” group. Also, about 15 
percent higher in dollars, but about 
same in units. However, much 
hinges on the availability of mate- 
rials, and the course of world events. 


Sales 


2. How do you see men’s 
shoe sales, in your price line, 
for 1951 — higher, lower or 
about the same as 1950? (If 
higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Higher, 53 percent; lower, 6 per- 
cent; same, 41 percent. 

Expectation, over-all is about 3-5 
percent up in units, 15 percent up 
in dollars. Military orders will be 
of appreciable help to many. Some 
producers will add lower priced lines 
to balance increased prices of regu- 
lar lines, in an effort to hold custom- 
ers and build sales. 


Production 

3. How do you see produc- 
tion of men’s shoes, in your 
price line, for 1951 — higher, 
lower or about the same as 1950? 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Higher, 20 percent; lower, 19 per- 
cent; same, 61 percent. 

Output will increase in lower 
priced lines, will be same or a bit 
lower in higher priced. Young men’s 
shoes will feel production drop, due 
to military draft, but much of this 
will be compensated by military or- 
ders. “Higher” group sees output 
up by 8-10 percent; “lower” group 
down by about 5 percent. 


Prices 

4. How do you see prices 
for your type or class of foot- 
wear for 1951—higher, lower 
or about the same as 1950? (If 
higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Higher, 93 percent; lower, none: 
same, 7 percent. 

May be 15-20 percent higher un- 
less controls applied in time. If no 
controls until May-June, prices up at 





least 10 percent. In the established 
lines, prices will tend upward. But 
in the new lines, prices will be pegged 
at around 1950 (last half) prices. 


Profits 

5. For 1951, do you foresee 
your profits as higher, lower or 
about the same as 1950? (if 
higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Higher, 22 percent; lower, 35 per- 
cent; same, 43 percent. 

Higher dollar volume but the same 
or lower net, is the consensus. In- 
creased taxes mostly, and increases 
in other costs partly, is the chief rea- 
son for the anticipated lower net. 
Increased volume, say many, will be 
necessary next year to break even 
with last year on profit. 


Costs 

6. As compared with 1950, 
do you think next year’s costs 
for the following will be higher, 
lower or about the same? (If 
higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Labor: Higher, 100 percent; 
lower, none; same, none. 


(Concluded on Page 131) 
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Shoemakers everywhere appreciate the “‘easy-to-handle” 
qualities of Lynn Innersole Company’s large, diversified 
line of shoe products. 

In the very best shoes, “LYNFLEX” innersoles give the 
utmost in comfort and flexibility. 

For lower priced shoes, “LLYNCO” innersoles mean great 
savings and uniform performance. 

Our Innersole-Platform combinations are made to fit 
every construction regardless of style trend. 

Non-breaking “‘WEDGIES” can be nailed, stitched or 
cemented. Made of resilient waterproof compressed fibres, 
“WEDGIES” mold to the last, improve the lines of the shoe, 
speed up production and appreciably lower costs. 

Our first consideration: “What is best for the foot”. 


119 BRAINTREE ST., ALLSTON, MASS. 


REPRESENTATIVES: Los Angeles—Leo Laskey; St. Louis—Eli "Pete" Schwartz; New York—Arthur V. 
Epstein; Pennsylvania—Thos. Carfagno; New England—Elmer Claff, Frank Deastlov, Hy Feldman, 
Lou Ravich, Phil Sneider. Milwaukee and Chicago—Phil J. Ott, Jim Ott. 
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Leather And Shoes’ 
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General Business 

1. How do you see general 
business conditions for 1951— 
better, poorer or about the same 
as 1950? (If better or poorer, 
by what percent?) 

Better, 64 percent; poorer, 17 per- 
cent; same, 19 percent. 

Opinion is that while over-all con- 
sumer goods will hold about even 
with 1950 business levels, other 
items, particularly those applicable 
to military and industrial needs, will 
go up enormously. Over-all business 
improvement should be, according to 
this group, 10-15 percent above 1950. 


Sales 

2. How do you see women’s 
shoe sales, in your price line, 
for 1951 — higher, lower or 
about the same as 1950? (If 
higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Higher, 68 percent; lower, 13 per- 
cent; same, 19 percent. 

The bulk of producers in the cas- 
ual field are the most optimistic— 
those making lower priced lines. 


Business up an average of 10 per- 
cent—about 5 percent higher in units, 


15 percent in dollars. Producers of 
staple or higher priced types were 
more conservative, believing the sales 
will hold even with 1950, or will be 


3-5 percent lower. 


Production 

3. How do you see produc- 
tion of women’s shoes, in your 
price line, for 1951 — higher, 
lower or about the same as 1950? 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Higher, 49 percent; lower, 23 per- 
cent; same, 28 percent. 

Over-all, about 20-25 million more 
pairs are expected to be produced 
next year, reaching a total of about 
505-510 million pairs. 


Prices 
4. How do you see prices 
for your type or class of foot- 
wear for 1951—higher, lower 
or about the same as 1950? (If 
higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 





Higher, 100 percent; lower, none; 
same, none. 


Prices of all grades and types of 
women’s footwear will be up about 
10 percent from 1950 levels, even 
with the application of controls, ex- 
pected to come later. “Lower priced” 
shoes will be lower priced not by vir- 
tue of actual price declines but only 
by grading downward in terms of 
quality. 


Profits 


5. For 1951, do you foresee 
your profits as higher, lower or 
about the same as 1950? (If 
higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 


Higher, 18 percent; lower, 34 per- 
cent; same, 48 percent. 


Almost all feel that dollar volume 
will be up but that net will be down 
to 1950 levels, or about 5-8 percent 
below. In the casual field, the profit 
outlook is more optimistic, with ex- 
pectation of volume high enough to 
leave a slightly higher net after taxes. 


(Concluded on Page 130) 
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What do you in 
G RONC I Buckle? 


At first glance most buckles look alike... 





and it’s easy to form the mistaken opinion 
that “all buckles are the same.” 








RONCI BUCKLES, however, are a quality item in a class by 
themselves! They’re often imitated—-but never duplicated — 
because of their superior workmanship, originality of design, uni- 
formity of size and elegance and durability of finish! What’s more, 
RONCI offers you the largest selection of Buckle and Ornament 
designs in the trade! 


You can’t buy better than the best —so 
write or wire today for samples and prices! 


ERONCT €9.1N€ 


Visit our Exhibit of Beautiful Buckles and Ornaments at the ALLIED SHOE 
PRODUCTS SHOW, Room 1123, Belmont Plaza, New York, September 5-7 
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THE FULTON C 
ATING BUFFER 


OSCILL 








IONTY 





with Resets “oe Control 


Newest addition to our family of great machines 
for the shoe and glove leather industries is the 
FULTON COUNTY OSCILLATING BUFFER with 
pneumatic toe control . . . designed for superb buffing 
and snuffing. AND — it's a snap... one simple 
operation buffs a side or hide. The FULTON is also 
recommended for pasted side leathers. 


Rugged, lifetime construction assures years of re- 
pair-free operation with a minimum cost for upkeep. 
No weights to change, no hour consuming adjust- 
ments to make . . . set two turnbuckles and operate 
the greatest buffer in the industry. 


Please write for all particulars 







Do you have a rigid machine that isn't doing the 
job? . .. Fulton engineers can, in most cases, con- 
vert your present equipment to oscillator type and 
install “Toe-Control” for better buffing and ease 
of operation. 


Tall or short, “Toe-Control” is universal, may be 
adjusted to fit your operator and placed for easy 
access, high or low, left or right. With pneumatic 
toe control fatigue is decreased, production in- 
creased. “Toe-Control” may be attached to any 
existing machine at a sur- 
prisingly low cost ... and 
no wait for delivery. 


71 WEST FULTON STREET ° GLOVERSVILLE, NEW YORK 


Foreign Representative 


WOLFF INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
2577 NORTH TEUTONIA AVE. 





MILWAUKEE 6, WIS. 





Eastern Representative 

GEORGE FROMER -CO.., INC. 
_ 27 WALNUT STREET 

PEABODY. MASS. 
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SHOE STYLED BY DIAMOND SHOE CO. 


F or dress wear the Diamond 
Shoe Company considers our 
Normil outstanding. A smooth 
sleek leather of full chrome 
tannage, it has a calf-like 


finish and rich appearance. 


J. GREENEBAUM TANNING COMPANY 


TANNERIES IN CHICAGO AND MILWAUKEE 
Main Office: 3057 N. Rockwell $t., Chicago. Eastern Office: 129 South St., Boston. Cable Address “Greentree” 
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Leather And Shoes' 


FORECAST FOR '51 


General Business 

1. How do you see general 
business conditions for 1951— 
better, poorer or about the same 
as 1950? (If better or poorer, 
by what percent?) 

Better, 75 percent; poorer, none; 
same, 25 percent. 

The year will start strong—similar 
to last quarter of 1950—but will rap- 
idly build up to enormous business 
and industrial activity as mobiliza- 
tion spending pace rises. In various 
soft and hard goods consumer lines 
unit sales may be down 5-15 percent, 
but will be balanced by sharp rises 
in industrial and military needs. 


Sales 

2. How do you see sales of 
juvenile footwear, in your price 
line, for 1951—higher, lower or 
about the same as 1950? (if 
higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Higher, 64 percent; lower, 9 per- 
cent; same, 27 percent. 


ah 


Most believe that dollar volume 
will be substantially higher, though 
units will remain about even with 
1950, or perhaps 5-7 percent higher. 
The war and postwar baby boom will 
continue to be expressed in good 
shoe business. 

Production 

3. How do you see produc- 
tion for your type of footwear 
for 1951 — higher, lower or 
about the same as 1950? (if 
higher or lower, by what per- 
cent? ) 

Higher, 64 percent; lower, none; 
same, 34 percent. 

Two-thirds see increased produc- 
tion (5-10 percent) primarily on the 
basis of increased juvenile popula- 
tion and the consequent increase in 
consumption. 

Prices 

4. How do you see 1951 
prices for your type of footwear 
— higher, lower or about the 
same as 1950? (If higher or 
lower, by what percent?) 


ay% 





Higher, 91 percent; lower, none; 
same, 9 percent. 

Prices higher by about 10 percent, 
is the consensus. Too late for con- 
trols to hold down increases that will 
be expressed in 1951. 


Profits 

5. For 1951, do you foresee 
your profits as higher, lower or 
about the same as 1950? (lf 
higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Higher, 28 percent; lower, 27 per- 
cent; same, 45 percent. 

Higher dollar volume is expected 
by most, but net will result in levels 
about even with 1950 or slightly 
below. Taxes will take the big bite. 
Some think it will be a “luxury” to 
hold to 1950 profits next year. 


Costs 
6. As compared with 1950, 
do you think next year’s costs 
for the following will be higher, 
lower or about the same? (If 


(Concluded on Page 131) 
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F-C-DONOVAN, INC. 192 SOUTH ST., BOSTON 








Leather And Shoes' 
FORECAST FOR '51 


Upper 


General Business 

1. How do you see general 
business conditions for 1951— 
better, poorer or about the same 
as 1950? (If better or poorer, 
by what percent?) 

Better, 57 percent; poorer, 14 per- 
cent; same, 29 percent. 

Business, over-all, will be better by 
20-25 percent, say more than half of 
these tanners, due almost wholly to 
national defense spending. The 
“poorer” and “same” groups feel 
that while business will be up sharply 
for some industries, it will be down 
for others, resulting in “same” or 
“poorer” over-all business. 


Production 


2. How do you see produc- 
tion for your type of leather for 
1951—high, lower or about the 
same as 1950? (If higher or 
lower, by what percent?) 

Higher, 58 percent; lower, 5 per- 
cent; same, 37 percent. 

Production will be up by 10-15 
percent, says the “higher” group. 
Much hinges on available supply of 
rawstock. The group voting “same” 
believes that lowered imports will 


balance increased domestic output. 


Sales 

3. How do you see sales for 
your type of leather in 1951— 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1950? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 

Higher, 62 percent; lower, none; 
same, 38 percent. 

Most feel that dollar volume will 
be definitely up—an average of 15-20 
percent, though units will be only 
about 5 percent up, or about the same 
as last year. Again, sales hinge 
largely on available supply. Demand 
will be very strong. 


Prices 

4, How do you see prices for 
your type of leather for 1951— 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1950? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 

Higher, 86 percent; lower, none; 
same, 14 percent. 

The large majority believes prices 
will be up about 10 percent—and at 
least 5 percent, even with controls. 
Much, of course, depends upon raw 
materials costs, and other costs such 
as labor. 





Profits 


5. For the coming year do 
you see your profits as higher, 
lower or about the same as 1950? 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Higher, 33 percent; lower, 37 per- 
cent, same, 23 percent; uncertain, 
7 percent. 

A lot of “ifs” were expressed in 
the answers here. The “if” of in- 
creased corporation taxes and excess 
profits taxes; the “if” of wage and 
other cost controls; the “if” of suf- 
ficient raw material to do the volume 
business to attain a profit. Higher 
volume about 10 percent; lower net 
about 3-7 percent. 


Controls 

6. Do you believe that gov- 
ernment price controls will be 
imposed on leather, as well as 
hides and skins? If so, approxi- 
mately when? 

Yes, 71 percent; no, 17 percent; 
uncertain, 12 percent. 

The large “yes” group expects such 
controls early in the first quarter of 
1951, while all expect them before 
the end of the half. 


(Concluded on Page 132) 
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White Side Leathers 


Smooth & Elk Finishes 
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For Women's Dress, Infants’ and Children's Casual and Athletic type shoes. 
Also Black and Popular Colored Side Leathers 


CATS 


Specialists in the manufacture of 
CHROME SPLITS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


For the shoe, glove and specialty trades. 


CTY 


Buy right and sell right by using Korn's Dependable Chrome Tanned Leathers 


KORN LEATHER COMPANY 


General Offices & Tanneries, HARDY ST., PEABODY, MASS. 


Mr. Alfred Schwab Mr. William L. Hall Mr. James H. Murrow Mr. S. Farkash, Inc. 
119 West 4th St. 117 Mill St. 


427 Bourse Bldg. 34 Spruce St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Rochester, New York Philadelphia, Pa. New York City, N. Y. 


Mr. George Morris Mr. Victor Heartel Mr. William P. Davidson 
8 Graybridge Lane 208 N. Wells St. 1039 El Paso Drive 
St. Louis, Missouri Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, California 
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aii takes a lot of courage but 

it pays off in know-how. Speco 

engineers took the guesswork and chance 

out of pasted leathers, discovered and solved 
the tough problems one by one, brought 
under scientific control air circulation, 
temperature and humidity in relation to 
leather drying; worked out conveyor 
applications; developed 

zoning of dryer sections; and many 


other production short-cuts. 


Speco’s pioneering has given Speco 
engineers the kind of experience that makes it 
possible for them to study your drying 
problems with the assurance that 


they’ll come up with the right answer. 


Take no chance . . . if you contemplate 

new equipment or extensions, 
consult Speco—the only way you can be 
sure your drying problems are solved to 


your satisfaction. 


Pasted Leather Unit with Glass Plates 











teary: 


you can be sure yur 


are solved to KZ” 


to get wudicdualied 


problems by engineers 


all about... 


SPECO Patented Porcelain Enamel 
still leads as the most ideal pasting 
medium. Impervious surface—no stain 
transfer—easily cleaned—glass-hard 
porcelain provides long life—cheaper 
in the long run. 











Pasted Leather Unit with Porcelain Plates 
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drying problems 











sist a 


Upper left—SPECO Wet-stock and Air-off Dryer 
Upper right—Progressive Toggle Dryer 





Bottom—Finish dryer after Seasoning Machine 


Operating in the plants of the world's largest tanners, 
SPECO Pasted Leather Units run twenty-four hours a day, 
seven days a week in full production, saving labor, improv- 
ing quality, reducing floor space and—the most important— 
giving increased measurement which pays the installation AS 
cost quickly. Calf, side, sheep, goat, kid—all on the same es sisia 
dryer. Fully automatic temperature and humidity control. 
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Leather And Shoes’ 
FORECAST FOR '51 


General Business 

1. How do you see general 
business conditions for 1951— 
better, poorer or about the same 
as 1950? (If better or poorer, 
by what percent?) 

Better, 36 percent; poorer, none; 
same, 64 percent. 

The sole leather tanners do not be- 
lieve that business will be appreciably 
improved except in lines closely con- 
nected with national defense require- 
ments. Over-all business about equal 
to 1950. 

Production 

2. How do you see produc- 
tion of sole leather for 1951— 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1950? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 

Higher, 39 percent; lower, none; 
same, 41 percent. 

Greatly stepped-up military re- 
quirements will mean increased pro- 
duction of sole leather, say the “yes” 
group. Requirements and use of 
leather soles on civilian footwear are 
expected to be no greater than in 
1950. 

Sales 

3. How do you see sales for 
sole leather in 1951 — higher, 
lower or about the same as 1950? 


(If higher or lower, by what 
percent?) 

Higher, 58 percent; lower, 19 per- 
cent; same, 23 percent. 

Sales should average 10-12 per- 
cent higher, said the largest group 
—due chiefly to military buying and 
possible shortages of materials essen- 
tial to some types of composition 
soles. But 19 percent see lower sales 
—due mostly to high sole leather 
prices. This group is also conscious 
of the fact that the armed forces in 
the next war will use more non- 
leather soles. 


Prices 

4. How do you see sole 
leather prices for 1951—higher, 
lower or about the same as 
1950? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent? ) 

Higher, 52 percent; lower, none; 
same, 48 percent. 

Nearly half thinks that prices will 
be pegged to average about at 1950 
levels. But slightly more than half 
believes that the rise will continue 
into 1951 and will finally be halted 
at the higher levels by a sudden im- 
position of ceilings—at the prevail- 
ing price level. Prices should then 
be about 5-10 percent higher. 





Profits 


5. For the coming year, do 
you foresee your profits as 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1950? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 

Higher, 18 percent; lower, 18 per- 
cent; same, 72 percent. 

The “higher” and “lower” groups 
both believe that the profit change 
will amount to around 10 percent net. 
But the large majority thinks that 
while dollar volume profits will be 
higher, costs and taxes will slice off 
the gain to give a net profit at about 
the 1950 level. 


Price Controls 

6. Do you believe that gov- 
ernment price controls will be 
imposed on sole leather, as well 
as hides? (If so, approximately 
when?) 

Yes, 88 percent; no, 12 percent. 

Of the “yes” group, about 80 per- 
cent believe that controls will be 
applied during the first quarter. 
Many of the small minority said this, 
in effect: “With synthetic soles now 
possessing half the total sole market, 
there’s far less pressure or need to 
apply controls on sole leather, as 
in the last war. 

(Concluded on Page 132) 
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“1.5. Leather Extends Gest Wishes fora 


Happy Holiday Seasou 
aud a Healthyaud ProsperousNewYear! 








U.S. Leather Soles jor Foot Health... 
Cousumen Satisfaction... and Repeat Gusiners 


COMPANY 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


Special anti-friction bearings 
allow oscillating the cylinder 
through the cylinder bearings 
without handicapping accuracy 
or life expectancy. 

Can be equipped with either 
cylinder brush pick-off and con- 
veyor rods, returning the 
material to the operator; or with 
oscillating compressed air pipe 
and conveyor belt, discharging 
material to front or rear. 

One permanent exhaust duct 
easily exhausts dust from both 
hood and pan while machine is 
in operation. 

Guards completely cover all 
belts. 

Micrometer adjustment of the 
rubber roll for accuracy and 
duplication. 

Easy and quick adjustment of 
the pinch roll. 

Dynamic balanced cylinder and 
motor. 

Complete set of accessories. 
The Lightning Buffing and Shav- 
ing Machine will do a better 
job for you always. 





riguee 1 


| 


. . . » CURTIN-HEBERT’S LIGHTNING 
BUFFING AND SHAVING MACHINE 


HAS THE FEATURES YOU ASKED FOR 


@ Figure it from the time and labor saving standpoint—the 
Lightning Buffing and Shaving Machine will amaze you. 
Or, figure it from the standpoint of producing better leathers 
again, you'll agree with leading tanners that the Lightning 
is tops. If you want to figure it from the standpoint of sturdy 
construction that will give years and years of simple, trouble- 
free operation, the Lightning will step clear away from the 
field! 


Any way you figure it ... you save money when you join the 
growing ranks of Lightning Buffing and Shaving Machine 
users, And it isn’t too surprising when you consider that 
Curtin-Hebert in creating the Lightning incorporated those 
features which you asked for—features that speed up pro- 
duction, cut down labor, give you superior leathers—in short 
put your whole operation on a more efficient and therefore 
more profitable basis. 


Check the Lightning features on this page and then write for further information. 


CURTIN- HEBERT CO., INC. 


THE PIONEER 


BUILDERS 


WIDE FACE BUFFING MACHINES 
elie @ NEW YORK 
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for the “platinum of leathers” — 


genuine shell cordovan — the 
finest for Shoes, Men’s Belts, 
Military Belts and Holsters. 
Huch shark print cordovan for 
the tips of Children’s shoes. 


Th. Huch Leather €o. 


1525 W. HOMER STREET CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


KAYE & BARNES, INC., 93 SOUTH ST., BOSTON e FRED SCHENKENBERG, DALLAS, TEXAS 
A. J. & J. R. COOK, INC., LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO @ HARRY BLOCH, HAVANA, CUBA 
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Leather And Shoes' 


FORECAST FOR ‘51 


General Business 

1. How do you see general 
business conditions for 1951— 
better, poorer or about the same 
as 1950? If better or poorer, 
by what percent? 

Better, 71 percent; same, 29 per- 
cent; poorer, none. 

This group is translating stepped- 
up national defense into greatly in- 
creased demand for such items as 
leather work gloves, mechanical 
leathers, luggage, garment leathers, 
etc., for use by the armed forces, in- 
dustrial workers, civilians. Business 


up 15-20 percent. 


Production 

2. How do you see produc- 
tion for your type of leather for 
1951—higher, lower or about 
the same as 1950? If higher or 
lower, by what percent? 

Higher, 62 percent; same, 32 per- 
cent; lower, none. 

Most see appreciably stepped-up 
output in their types of leathers. The 
32 percent voting “same” feel that the 
rawstock to meet this increased de- 
mand will not be available in suf- 
ficient amounts to show a substantial 
lift in output. 


Sales 
3. How do you see sales for 





your type of leather for 1951— 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1950? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 

Higher, 61 percent; same, 29 per- 
cent; lower, 10 percent. 

The ratio of these opinions con- 
forms pretty closely to those voiced 
in Questions 1 and 2. The groups 
were more specifically divided here, 
however. Sales outlook good for 
work gloves, mechanical leather prod- 
ucts, for instance, but not so bright 
for handbags, upholstery, sporting 
goods, dress gloves. 


Prices 

4. How do you see prices for 
your type of leather in 1951— 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1950? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 

Higher, 100 percent; lower, none; 
same, none. 

If price controls go on during first 
quarter, 1951 prices will average 3-7 
percent higher than 1950; if controls 
go on during second or third quarter, 
prices up 10-20 percent. If no con- 
trols, prices up 20-30 percent. 


Profits 


5. For the coming year do 
you see your profits as higher, 
lower or about the same as 


1950? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent?) 

Lower, 77 percent; same, 17 per- 
cent; higher, 16 percent. 

Increase in industrial activity and 
business and dollar volume, but lower 
net profits due to expanded taxation 
and costs. 


Price Controls 

6. Do you believe that gov- 
ernment price controls will be 
imposed on leather, as well as 
hides and skins? If so, approxi- 
mately when? 

Yes, 81 percent; no, 10 percent; 
uncertain, 9 percent. 

Nearly all of the “yes” group be- 
lieve that such controls will come 
within the next six months; about 
60 percent thinks within the first 
quarter of 1951. 


Controls Necessary? 

7. Do you believe that gov- 
ernment price controls should 
be imposed? 

Yes, 31 percent; no, 28 percent; 
answer qualified, 41 percent. 

About one-third believes that we 
should wait no longer to halt spiral- 
ing prices and further inflationary 
possibilities. The “no” group doesn’t 
think that conditions have yet reached 

(Concluded on Page 132) 
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CALCO Dyes for Garment 


and Glove Grain Leathers 


Grain leather jackets and gloves, whether for military 
or civilian use, should maintain high standards. The 
selection of the proper dyes should be made to provide: 
1. Good fastness to light 
2. Non-bleeding in water and the finish 


3. Full, even shades on the grain 





4. Uniform penetration 
A group of Calco dyes which fully meet these require- 
ments to produce the required browns on calf, kid and 


goat skins is: 
CALCOFAST* BROWN FN 
CALCOFAST BROWN MF 
F! CALCOFAST OLIVE BROWN G 
CALCOFAST GRAY G 
CALCOCHROME* RED 650 


With this particular group of dyes you may feel assured 


that you are using dyes that will meet these needs. 


Your Calco representative is a trained and experienced 
leather colorist. He will be happy to demonstrate, in 
your own plant, the superior properties of these and 


other dyes in the complete Calco line—to your profit. 


lap! 


AMERICAN Gyanamid COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 

DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT 

BOUND BR _-OK. NEW JERSEY 

New York ¢ Chicago © Boston « Philadelphia * Charlotte * Providence 







*Trade-mark 


Leather articles courtesy of Rogers t 





eet Companys 
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Leather And Shoes’ 


FORECAST FOR ‘51 


Wholesalers. 


General Business 

1. How do you see general 
business conditions for 1951— 
better. poorer or about the same 
as 1950? (If better or poorer, 
by what pecent?) 

Only 14 percent see better general 
business conditions (average opin- 
ion, 10 percent better.) Those voting 
“poorer” believe the decline will be 
around 12 percent. Most, however, 
feel that losses will be balanced by 
gains to hold business on a par with 
30. 

Sales 

2. How do you see 1951 
wholesale shoes sales — higher, 
lower or about the same as 1950? 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Higher, 45 percent; lower, 27 per- 
cent; same, 23 percent. 

Many of the “higher” group quali- 
fied their answers—“higher in dollars 
but same in units.” While those voting 
“same” said “same in dollars but 
lower units.” Dollar gains are 
expected to average about 10 percent 
above 1950. 











shoe prices for 1951 — higher, 
lower or about the same as 1950? 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Higher, 86 percent; same, 14 per- 
cent; lower, none. 

Higher retail prices averaging in- 
creases of about 15 percent for the 
year ahead. The 14 percent voting 
“same” prices for 1951 contend that 
price controls or roll-back orders 


will prevent further appreciable 
increases. 
Prices—W holesale 


4. How do you see wholesale 
shoe prices for 1951 — higher, 
lower or about the same as 1950? 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Higher, 88 percent; lower, 12 per- 
cent;- same, none. 

The same group that believed 
there would be no appreciable price 
increases at retail next year, state 
that wholesale prices will be a bit 
lower—about 5 percent, due chiefly 
to two factors: (1) roll-backs via 
control orders; (2) shift to lower 
price lines and increased use of 





of higher wholesale shoe prices next 
year. 
Costs 

5, Compared with 1950, do 
you think your costs will be the 
same, higher or lower for next 
year. (If higher or lower, by 
what percent?) 

Higher, 100 percent; lower, none; 
same, none. 

Opinion here is unanimous that 
costs will be higher—from 5 to 10 
percent higher. Many specific in- 
creases were cited: taxes, labor, over- 
head, shipping, storage, etc. 


Inventories 

6. For 1951, do you plan to 
keep your inventories about the 
same a 1950, or higher or lower? 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Lower, 58 percent; higher, 29 per- 
cent; same, 13 percent. 

Those voting “higher” feel that 
retailers will be subject to more 
cautions and hence the need for 
smaller, more fluid inventories. The 
group voting “higher” 
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That’s how easy it is to adjust the new, vastly improved, 
Randall Precision Splitter to obtain the exact thickness 
required and maintain an absolutely uniform split. So 
why struggle along with machines on which the ‘“‘down” 7 
(unproductive) time required for adjustments is a sub- ¢/ 
stantial item of expense. ( 













By introducing many new, exclusive mechanical features, 
ry Randall now makes it easy to split leather and other 
materials with a speed and accuracy never before pos- 
sible, thus materially reducing production costs. 
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STRA/GHT TO THE PIT. 
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DOES YOUR SPLITTING MACHINE 
HAVE THESE FEATURES? 





Independent Feed Roll Control which makes it 
possible to stop the feed rolls instantly and 
reverse them if necessary. 


Individual Motor Drives for each unit. This 
eliminates complicated gearing, thus reducing 
vibration to a minimum and making the machine 
practically noiseless in operation. 


\ 


A Tension Device to keep the knife taut. 


A Knife Tension Indicator to provide visual 
means of determining correct knife tension. 


Micrometer Adjustment for determining exact 
thickness of the split. 


A 2-speed Gear Box for operating Feed Rolls. 


A Universally Adjustable Head to insure accu- 
rate alignment of the Feed Rolls with the Knife. 


A built-in Diamond Dressing Tool for grinding 
the wheels. 


Sectional Feed Rolls to insure uniform split. 


Drum Alignment Adjusting Screw 
Knife Tension Indicator Rod 
Knife Tension Adjusting Wheel 


sens THE COMPANY 


CREASERS LEATHER WORKING MACH/NERY D/V/S/ON 
TRIMMERS SPLITTERS 


a SEWING MACHINES Manufacturers of Leather Working Machinery Since 1858 STRAP CUTTERS 
PUNCHING MACHINES 5004 SPRING GROVE AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO EMBOSSING MACHINES 





SOLD OUTRIGHT — NO ROYALTIES 


DIES 
PUNCHES 
BEVELERS 
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Yes, over a million pairs of shoes are being made every month on 
the PRIME INNERSOLE PROCESS. 


Why? Because of the remarkable savings in production costs. And, 
with material and production costs what they are today, this should 


interest you. 

Furthermore the PRIME PROCESS gives you greater speed, added 
strength without rigidity, and more exact margins. These are shoemaking 
qualities that are looked for by the buyer. They mean more and steadier 
sales for you. 

And if you are a manufacturer of high grade welts using leather 
innersoles, PRIME PROCESS INNERSOLES can show you 
tremendous extra savings. 

There’s a steady and inevitable trend toward this type of con- 
struction. It is now showing some of the largest shoe manufacturers 
big savings. In the interest of your own competitive position you 


should investigate at once and find out what the PRIME PROCESS 


can do for you. 
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STEHLING'S #4 #vrauic RINGING MACHINE 


Yes, year after year Stehling's All Hydraulic Wringer will give you greater 
uniformity, better leather production, and lower cost. 

The elimination of mechanical clutch and brake means easier, more dependable, 
continuous operation. Double acting pistons eliminate scuffing action when closing 
the machine. During the closing operation no pressure is applied on pistons, there- 
fore, the lower roll as it comes in position with the upper roll does not have to 
overcome pressure. This means saving on felt sleeves. 

Get the facts now on the Stehling All Hydraulic Wringer . . . wring in a better 
production year that will mean greater satisfaction and more profits! 








CHAS.H.STEHLING CO. 


1303 NORTH FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
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Retail Prices 


3. How do you see retail 
shoe prices for the year ahead— 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1950? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 

Higher, 85 percent; lower, none; 
same, 15 percent. 

Prices up by about 10 percent— 
even with controls, because rollbacks 
to 1950 (Nov.-Dec.) levels will be 
“impractical.” But look for impor- 
tant shifts in price lines—the move- 
ment mostly to lower grades, except 
in nationally advertised brands. 


Wholesale Prices 


4. Do you see wholesale shoe 
prices for 1951 as higher, lower 
or about the same as 1950? (If 
higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Higher, 100 percent; lower, none; 
same, none. 

Prices, average, up by about 10 
percent. Even with controls, at least 
5 percent—due to manufacturers’ 
purchases of leathers and other sup- 
plies at high prices earlier. 


Costs 


5. Compared with 1950, do 
you think your costs will be the 


same, higher or lower for next 
year? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent? ) 

Higher, 87 percent; lower, none; 
same, 13 perceni. 

Costs up an average of 10-15 per- 
cent, consisting mainly of taxes, and 
secondly of labor (the general hope 
and expectation is for a wage freeze 
along with a price squeeze.) 


Inventories 


6. For 1951, do you plan 
to keep your inventories about 
the same as 1950, or higher or 
lower? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 

Higher, 44 percent; lower, 11 per- 
cent; same, 45 percent. 

Lower priced lines will tend to 
increase inventories, while higher 
priced lines will tend to hold inven- 
tories at about 1950 levels. In the 
lower priced lines, inventories 
planned about 5-8 percent upward. 


Profits 


7. For the year ahead, do 
you foresee your profits as 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1950? (If higher, or lower, 
by what percent?) 





Higher, 28 percent; lower, 29 per- 
cent; same, 43 percent. 

Greater dollar volume, but net will 
be the same or about 5 percent below 
1950. In a few cases, net is ex- 
pected to be about 5-8 percent above 
last year. This applies mostly to 
lower priced lines. 


General Business 


1. How do you see general 
business conditions for 1951— 
better, poorer or about the same 
as 1950? (if better or poorer, 
by what percent?) 

Better, 71 percent; poorer, 14 per- 
cent; same, 15 percent. 

The majority says better—by 5-10 
percent; ten percent in dollars, five 
percent in units. However, the 
“poorer” and “same” groups strongly 
emphasized that fewer consumer 
goods would be available for sale, 
and hence business in consumer 
goods would be lower, while indus- 
trial products would be higher than 
last year. 


Sales 
2. How do you see 1951 shoe 
sales (for your own price lines) 
— higher, lower or about the 
(Concluded on Page 127) 
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DYESTUFFS 


for 
Vel 
grey 
brown 
navy 
green 
wine 
fexelerey:| 
grain 
Evate! 


suede leather 


On any of your coloring problems our Technical Laboratory will be glad to coop- 
erate with you in selecting the correct dyestuffs and proper method of application. 


435 HUDSON STREET; NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON ¢ CHARLOTTE © CHICAGO e PHILADELPHIA © PROVIDENCE ® SAN FRANCISCO 


Shoe design courtesy Andrew Geller. 
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General Business 


1. How do you see general 
business conditions for 1951— 
better, poorer or about the same 
as 1950? (If better or poorer, 
hy what percent?) 

Better, 71 percent: poorer, none: 
same, 29 percent. 

About 10 percent better. says the 
majority. Enormous national bud- 
get is the big answer. A 64-65 mil- 
lion labor force next year will mean 
huge consumer purchases for all 
available goods. 


Sales 


2. How do you see 1951 
chain store shoe sales (for your 
own price lines)—higher, lower 
or about the same as 1950? = (If 
higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Higher, 56 percent: lower, 10 per- 
cent: same, 34 percent. 

The “higher” group anticipates 
sales 5-10 percent above 1950 levels. 
Shoe chains, of course, deal larger 
in lower-priced lines—and it is here 
where added sales volume. at the 
expense of some higher priced lines, 





a 


@ 


is expected to occur in 1951. How- 
ever, a third of the chains thinks 
that sales will hold about even with 
1950—that high employment will be 
balanced by wage freezes to hold 
purchasing power in check. 


Retail Prices 


3. How do you see retail 
shoe prices for the year ahead— 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1950? (if higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 

Higher, 100 percent; lower, none: 
same, none. 

Unanimous that prices will be 
higher — 10-12 percent above 1950. 
But many expressed anxiety that 
these higher prices will cut into unit 
sales. The “blame” for these higher 
prices is placed chiefly on rawstock 
or basic commodities. 


Wholesale Prices 


4. Do you see wholesale shoe 
prices for 1951 as higher, lower 
or about the same as 1950? = (If 
higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Higher, 100 percent: lower, none: 
same, none. 





SHOES SHOES SHOES 
bas 


Prices of staples will, according to 
consensus, rise 10-15 percent, while 
novelty and play shoes will rise about 
five percent, due to the greater allow- 
ances for economies in the latter, as 
against the necessity of maintaining 
quality in staples and branded lines. 


Costs 


5. Compared with 1950, do 
you think your 1951 costs will 
be higher, lower or about the 
same? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent?) 

Higher, 100 percent; lower, none; 
same, none. 

Not a dissenting voice against the 
inevitability of higher costs. And 
higher on an average of about 10 
percent—consisting of overhead, sal- 
aries and commissions, advertising, 
etc. What worries some: loss of 
sales personnel via the military draft, 
and having to pay as much for less 
competent fill-in sales personnel. 


Inventories 


6. For 1951, do you plan 
to keep your inventories about 
the same as 1950, or higher or 

(Concluded on Page 128) 
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Number Of Styles 

1. For the year ahead, do 
you foresee more, fewer or about 
the same number of styles intro- 
duced as compared with 1950? 
(If more or fewer, by what per- 
cent? ) 

More, 19 percent; fewer, 42 per- 
cent; same, 39 percent. 

About 15-20 percent more styles 
will be introduced next year, believes 
the “more” group. The reason: de- 
spite a general economic boom, re- 
tail shoe sales have been just ordi- 
nary. Hence the need (and demand) 
for more styles to inspire sales. The 
“fewer” group believes that a creep- 
ing shortage of materials and skilled 
help, due to the expanded military 
program and national defense, will 
force a reduction in new styles and 
patterns. 


Controls On Styles 


2. Do you believe that gov- 
ernment controls will be im- 








posed on shoe styles (lasts, pat- 
terns, etc.) in 1951? 


No, 64 percent; yes, 17 percent; 
answer qualified, 19 percent. 


Unless all-out war occurs during 
the year, there will be no pressing 
necessity to impose government re- 
strictions, such as the M-217 order 
of the last war, on shoe styles, says 
the “no” group. Many feel that re- 
strictions on styles will be virtually 
self-imposed by the industry because 
of a growing shortage of materials 
and services essential to introduction 
of new styles. The “yes” group, 
however, believes that because of the 
national emergency it is necessary 
to cut down on all waste effort—the 
costs and materials involved in the 
output of “surplus” styles. Many 
of the answers were “qualified” by 
various “ifs.” If material shortages 
become serious . . . if general con- 
trols are applied on all items or serv- 
ices . . . if the styling skills need to 


% 5 O08 





be converted to more essential pur- 
poses. 

3. Do you believe that gov- 
ernment controls on styles are 
needed? 


No, 52 percent; yes, 48 percent. 

While the majority does not be- 
lieve that style controls will be im- 
posed in 1951, nearly a majority 
(48 percent) believes that such con- 
trols are needed. The basic reasons 
given: (1) shortages of materials; 
(2) savings in time, materials, skills; 
(3) style-as-usual attitude not in 
keeping with the seriousness of world 
conditions; (4) to cut down on 
“waste” effort that goes into the 
launching of many styles that prove 
unsuccessful. However, 52 percent 
of the style men do not believe that 
the country has yet reached a state 
requiring restrictions on shoe fash- 
ions. The general attitude: “If out- 
right war occurs, that’s different.” 


(Concluded on Page 127) 
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General Business 

1. How do you see general 
business conditions for 1951— 
better, poorer or about the same 
as 1950? (If better or poorer, 
by what percent?) 

Better, 62 percent: same, 36 per- 
cent: poorer, 12 percent. 

On the average. business up 10-15 
percent, say the “better” group. 
About a third believe that though 


business over-all will be greater. 
shortages will affect many fields 
and hence hold down business 


there. The same reasoning was cited 
by those voting “poorer”—but with 
the belief that loss of business 
through shortages would more than 
balance increases. 

Sales 

2. How do you see 1951 sales 
for your type of tanning mate- 
rials or supplies—higher, lower 
or about the same as 1950? (If 
higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Higher, 53 percent; same, 47 per- 
cent; lower, none. 

The increased business is there and 
waiting, say most—if adequate sup- 
plies to meet demand can be obtained. 
Increased leather production to meet 
substantially stepped-up _ military 
needs will mean more tanning mate- 
rials, supplies. equipment. Those 


voting “same” were in businesses 
where shortages of raw material: 
were not likely to be felt next year. 


Supply Outlook 

3. How do you see the 195] 
supply outlook for your type of 
tanning materials or supplies— 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1950? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 

Lower, 59 percent: same, 24 per- 
cent; higher, 17 percent. 

Apparently, there are few types of 
tanning materials or supplies that 
won’t be subject to some degree of 
supply pinch next year. Supplies, 
say many, will be down anywhere 
from 15-25 percent in ratio to the an- 
ticipated increased demand—though 
less than 5 percent on the basis of 
1950 demand. 

Inventories 

4. How do you expect to plan 
your inventories for 1951 — 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1950? (If higher or lower, 
hy what percent?) 

Higher, 75 percent; lower, 13 per- 
cent; same, 12 percent. 

Higher inventories will be the gen- 
eral policy with the large majority, 
on the anticipation of shipping delays 
and increased business. Most of the 
group voting “lower” expressed res- 
ignation to insufficient supplies to 
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meet required or desired inventories; 
this also applied to the “same” group. 
Costs 

5. How do you see your 1951 
costs—higher, lower or about 
the same as 1950? (If higher 
or lower, by what percent? ) 

Higher, 94 percent: same, 6 per- 
cent; lower, none. 

Many expressed concern about the 
ability to advance prices much fur- 
ther to keep pace with advanced costs. 
thus creating a severe cost-price 
squeeze. But six percent believes that 
Government price controls will “come 
to the rescue.” 

Prices 

6. How do you see 195] 
prices of your type of tanning 
materials or supplies — higher, 
lower or about the same as the 
1950 average? (If higher or 
iower, by what percent?) 

Higher, 96 percent: same, 4 per- 
cent: lower. none. 

The majority feel that prices will 
average 15 percent higher next year 
—unless price-wage freezes are im- 
posed. Part will be due to the general 
inflationary trend. and part to in- 
creased demand as against reduced 


mey- Profits 
7. Do you foresee your 1951 
profits as higher, lower or about 


(Concluded on Page 120) 
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Branches and direct 
connections in the principal 
markets throughout 
the world. 


Serving the Industry Since 1857 
JOHN ANDRESEN & CO., INC. 


ANDRESEN BUILDING « 8 EAST 36th St. « NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Cable Address: ANDRESEN—New York 
BOSTON OFFICE 10 HIGH STREET ©@ CHICAGO OFFICE 130 NO. WELLS ST. 
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General Business 


1. 


business conditions for 1951— 


How do you see general 


better, poorer or about the same 
as 1950? 


hy what percent?) 


(If higher or lower, 


Better, 63 percent: poorer, 12 per- 


cent; same, 25 percent. 


Better business by 15-20 percent. 


due to national defense program, 
“but otherwise would be 10-15 per- 
cent lower.” was the consensus. But 
the increase will be largely infla- 


tionary, many others insisted. 


Sales 

How do you see 1951 sales 
for your particular type of prod- 
ucts—higher, lower or about the 
same as 1950? (If higher or 
lower, by what percent?) 

Higher, 74 percent; lower, 7 per- 
cent; same, 15 percent; uncertain, 


2. 


4, percent. 

Higher by 10-15 percent, says the 
large majority. However, many are 
holding their breath. The reason: 
“Demand and sales potential appre- 
ciably greater next year—but sales 
may be restricted by allocations and 
supply limitations.” Both unit and 
dollar sales will be percent higher, 
especially with those products com- 
peting with leather. Any serious 
shortages, however, may reduce sales 
of some products. 


Prices 


3. How do you see 1951 
prices for your particular type 
of products higher, lower or 
about the same as 1950? = (If 
higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 





Higher, 73 percent; lower, none; 
same, 24 percent; uncertain, 3 per- 
ceni. 

Prices, according to this consensus, 
should average 10-15 percent higher 
if controls are delayed beyond June 
30, and 3-5 percent higher if controls 
are applied in first quarter without 
rollbacks. About one-fourth believes 
that controls with price rollbacks will 
make 1951 price level about the same 
as last half of 1950. 

(Concluded on Page 129) 
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that’s what 


users say about 


4 the revolutionary last 
‘A, that really shortens! 


What shoe manufacturer hasn’t wanted a last 
that would remove quickly, easily... eliminate 
strained and broken back seams and bindings 
... make last insertion in pre-fitted uppers 
rapid and easier on the operator... simplify 
and speed up relasting? Now such a last is 
available in Slide-O-Matic and here’s what 
present users have to say: 


“Since using the Slide-O-Matic, we find 
absolutely no distortion of top lines and no 
breakage or damage to back seams.” 


“The last makes it possible for an individ- 
ual of not too great strength to operate the 
machine.” 


“The last speeds up last pulling to a con- 
siderable degree.” 


“We find that it is much easier to hold a 
tight top line with Slide-O-Matic than with 
the old conventional hinge. In fact, it seems 
to keep the shoes in better shape all the 





Slide-O-Matic is shortened without effort on a 
simple treadle operated machine. 





No notch in the cone, no opening in the bottom of Slide-O-Matic 
gives unbroken supporting surface for proper settling of material 
to the wood... aids shape retention. 


way through. Without it, relasting would 
be practically a hopeless job for us.” 


Every Slide-O-Matic user reports benefits 
which have improved his production, speeded 
his lasting operations or controlled his costs. 
For example, manufacturers of slip-lasted 
shoes can shorten the last, turn platform cov- 
ers and reclose the last faster than by any 
other technique. 


What Slide-O-Matic is doing for many types 
of shoe making, it can do for you. Write for 
literature or ask your United Last representa- 
tive to call. 


UNITED LAST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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General Business 

1. How do you see the gen- 
eral business outlook for 1951 
—hetter, poorer or about the 
same as 1950? (If better or 
poorer, by what percent?) 

Better, 54 percent: poorer, none; 
same, 19 percent: uncertain, 2/ per- 
cent. 

The majority thinks tai bus:n.ss 
will be better by an averag. ot aboui 
15 percent. This is based cargy on 
increased national dvicnse prvduci.on 
and consequent upsurg. in gencral 
industrial and business activity. Tae 
19 percent seeing no change in g_n- 
eral business contcnds that increased 
activity in ccrtain lines will be 
counter-balanced by decreases in 
other lines effected by shortages and 
controls. About one-fourth con- 
fessed uncertainty. The gist was in 
one comment: “The whole picture is 
confused. can’t be seen or forecast 
through the fog of international con- 
ditions.” Significantly. none believes 
that business activity wil! declinz. 


Sales 


2. How do you see sales of 
hides and skins for 1951 — 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1950? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 

Higher, 41 percent: lower, 9 per- 
cent; same, 29 percent: uncertain, 21 
perceni. 

The “higher” group believes that 
both domestic and tore:gn rawstock 
supplies will be appreciabiy increased 
by national defense requirements 
while civilian demands hold strong. 
This means consumption of all avail- 
able hides and skins—and a sates 
increase cf 10-15 percent. Contrarily. 
the “lower” group believes that raw- 
stock supplies will be reduccd. due 
chiefly to decline in imports, and 
hence a sales reduction of 5-10 per- 
cent. Several say that sales will be 
the same as 1950 if no controls are 
imposcd. but lowcr with government 
controls. 

Prices 

3. How do you see hide and 
skin prices for 1951—higher, 
lower or about the same as 
1950? (If higher or lower, by 


what percent?) 


Higher, 52 percent; lower, 9 per- 
cent; same, 11 percent; uncertain, 28 
percent. That is the over-all vote. 
isut applying to specific types of raw- 
stock, the opinions lined up as fol- 
lows: 

Cattlehides, higher, 51 percent; 
lower, 9 percent; same, 1] percent: 
uncertain, 30 percent. Calf and kips, 
higher, 49 percent; lower, 11 per- 
cent; same, 12 percent; uncertain, 
28 percent. Goat and kid, higher, 45 
percent; lower. 13 percent; same, 10 
percent; uncertain, 32 percent. Sheep, 
higher, 47 percent; lower, 10 per- 
cent; same, 14 percent; uncertain. 
29 percent. Other leathers, higher. 
35 percent; lower, 14 percent; same, 
15 percent; uncertain, 36 percent. 

All these prices were, of course, 
subject to revisions if controls were 
applied before mid-year. 


Supply 

4. How do you foresee the 
rawstock supply outlook for 
1951—higher, lower or about 
the same as 1950? (If higher 
or lower, by what percent?) 

Domestic supply, higher, 37 per- 
cent; lower, 9 percent; same, 28 per- 
cent; uncertain, 36 percent. 
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Foreign supply, higher, none; 
lower, 23 percent; same, 42 percent; 
uncertain, 35 percent. 

Intensified war conditions will, say 
hide men, force up domestic output 
and foreign purchases. The latter, 
however, will hinge greatly upon sup- 
ply sources—whether their resources 
will be available. Recent war develop- 
ments have cut off China goatskins, 
for example. 

Costs 

5. How do you see your cosis 
for 1951, as compared with 
1950—higher, lower or about 
the same? (If higher or lower, 
hy what percent?) 

Higher, 43 percent; same, 11 per- 
cent; lower, none; uncertain, 46 per- 
cent. 

Hide men, more than any other 
branch of the shoe and leather indus- 
try, expressed greater uncertainty or 
reluctance to give specific opinions 
on future costs. This applied as well 
to prices, supply outlook, sales and 
other factors. According to the re- 
turns on the poll, indecisiveness 
seemed to be commonplace with a 
good share of this group. 


Profits 


6. For the year ahead, do 
you foresee your profits as 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1950? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 

Higher, 18 percent; lower, 32 per- 
cent; same, 23 percent; uncertain, 27 
percent. 

Gross profits should be 15-20 per- 
cent higher if (1) supplies for suf- 
ficient turnover are available to meet 
increased demand; (2) if controls do 
not peg prices at too low a level. But 
net profits, regardless of what hap- 
pens, should be about the same as 
1950, and possibly lower, due chiefly 
to increased taxes and costs. 


Significant Developments 

7. What do you believe will 
be the one most significant de- 
velopment to affect the hide and 
skin business in 1951? 

The answers, in order of most votes 
received: 

1. Government controls — prices, 
wages and allocations. 

2. International developments ap- 
proaching war conditions. 

3. U.S. re-armament program. 

1. Domestic cconomy decisions 
out of Washington. 

5. Increased use of “substitute” 
materials to offset high leather prices. 


Controls To Be? 


8. Do you believe that gov- 
ernment price controls and al- 
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locations will be imposed on 
hides and skins in 1950? 

Price controls, Yes, 76 percent; no 
24 percent. 

Allocation controls, Yes, 74 per- 
cent; no, 26 percent. 

The large majority of hide men 
believes that both price and alloca- 
tion controls will be applied in 1951 
—with the bulk of the “yes” group 
confident that such controls will come 
sometime during the first quarter. 
The “no” group feels that “cold war” 
condition will continue to prevail in 
1951, and hence that controls will 
not be applied to hides and skins. 


Controls Necessary? 


9. Do you believe that such 
government controls will be 
necessary or beneficial? 

Yes, 34 percent; no, 48 percent; 
uncertain, 18 percent. 

Many said, in effect, that controls 
were “probably necessary but won’t 
be beneficial.” Others, granting the 
necessity of controls, particularly 
with the declaration of a national 
emergency, expressed anxiety about 
the fair and efficient administration 
of such controls. The “no” group, 
however, was emphatic that, short of 
war, controls were unnecessary and 
would serve no constructive purpose. 
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NE of the most important factors to be considered by 

U. S. shoe manufacturers in the difficult months ahead 
is that of labor. In ordinary times, labor-management 
relations are of paramount importance. In highly un- 
certain times such as these, they assume a somewhat grim 
aspect. 

Since late June 1950 when the Korean War flamed 
across the horizon, shoe manufacturers’ costs have climhed 
almost uninterruptedly. Not the least of these climbing 
costs has been labor—wages, fringe benefits, etc. Manu- 
facturers trying to price their shoes for the season ahead 
have found it most difficult—partly because of continually 
rising rawstock, shoe supplies and other production costs— 
and partly because the country’s major shoe unions have 








given no indication of when the wage merry-go-round 
would stop. 

At this writing, most shoe manufacturers have reached 
some sort of a working agreement with their employes 
for 1951. Practically all contracts provide for wage in- 
creases averaging from five to 10 percent. Some provide 
for further increases, depending upon the cost-of-living. 

Yet it is the latter factor added to other uncertainties 
facing the industry that has prompted the editors of 
LEATHER AND SHoks to look to labor itself for the answers. 
The following is the result of interviews with presidents 
of the three leading shoe unions—United Shoe Workers 
of America, CIO; Boot and Shoe Workers Union, AFL; 
and the Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied Craftsmen, In- 
dependent: 





United Shoe Workers of America, CIO 


Two major aims—‘adequate” wage raises now and 
“protection” for shoe workers under any wage freeze pro- 
gram later—comprise the principal goals of United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO. So says William E. Thornton, 
union president. 

Thornton bases his statement upon the assumption that 
wage ceilings may not come for a while. In the time 
remaining, USWA will push hard for wage boosts in all 
plants where contracts are coming up for renewal, in many 
instances before expiration date of these contracts. Be- 
cause of the defense situation, USWA will not press fringe 
benefits such as company-paid pensions, health and insur- 
ance programs—although these are retained as a long-range 
objective. 

Right now, however, the union has two main objectives: 

1. Wage boosts of eight to 20 cents per hour, depend- 
ing upon local conditions, to give union members a “rea- 
sonable” increase that will help offset rising living costs 
and heavier income taxes. 

2. The right to reopen agreements if the Government 
puts into effect any War Labor Board supervision of wages 
and working conditions, or if the Government later allows 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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Boot and Shoe Workers Union, AFL 


The AFL Boot and Shoe Workers Union counts some 
50,000 members in its ranks. Together with the CIO, 
it accounts for over 100,000 shoe workers, leaving another 
120,000 workers in local or company unions. 

John J. Mara, its president, is a veteran of the shoe 
industry labor movement. He has seen it through two wars 
already. He is thoroughly familiar with the many dif- 


ficulties ahead facing both employers and workers. 


Like Thornton, he believes that labor must first concen- 
trate on wage increases, try to get “as much money as the 
traffic will stand.” This doesn’t mean the union will run 
manufacturers ragged with exorbitant wage demands. 
On the contrary, AFL wage demands will be tempered 
by needs of the moment. 

Mara believes shoe unions cannot take a long-range 
point of view in these times, must adapt their policies to 
immediate problems. The AFL shoe union has included 
an automatic cost-of-living raise in many of its 1951 con- 
tracts, will plug for these in coming contracts. 

Its new agreements at Brown and International Shoe 
Co.’s call for a five percent or six cents hourly increase 
and a six percent increase, respectively. It won a five 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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Th velvety beauty 
of Kidskin Leather serves to 
inspire designers to high levels 
of fashion... joins hands with 
creators of smart feminine 
footwear in expressing fine 
craftsmanship. 


DUNHOOD LEATHERS provide 
Suave elegance, caressing 
comfort, unexcelled value. 
Long tanning experience 
assures the utmost in quality 
and adaptability. 
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3rd Nat. Bank Bidg. 
HANOVER, PA. 
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ROCUREMENT of footwear and 

leather goods by the armed forces 
faces many important changes dur- 
ing the coming year, regardless of 
international developments. The 
qualifying factors are whether the 
United States finds itself involved in 
an all-out war or a state of partial 
mobilization. 

One conclusion stands out as in- 
evitable—earlier estimates of military 
demands upon the leather and shoe 
industry must be revised sharply up- 
ward. The Army, Navy, Air Forces 
and Marines are already raising their 
sights on procurement estimates for 
the balance of the current fiscal year 
as well as the 1952 fiscal year starting 
next July 1. 

Another revision regarded as 
highly probable by official sources is 
a change in the method of procure- 
ment itself. These officials advocate 
direct negotiation with shoe factories 
rather than the placing of public bids. 
Reasons of security and expediency 
are advanced here. 

A third expected change is the 
clamping down of a strict censorship 
over all statistics concerning shoe 
production for the armed forces. This 
is purely and simply a_ security 
measure. 

New Outlook 

Most commonly heard estimate of 
military footwear procurement for 
the 1951 calendar year centered 
around eight million pairs. But that 
was before the Chinese Red Army 
made its dramatic appearance into 
the Korean war picture . . . and 
changed the nation’s entire outlook. 

Today the big question is whether 
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the United States will be allowed to 
continue to arm, to stockpile essen- 
tial materials without becoming in- 
volved in a full-scale war with China 
and her master, Soviet Russia. If 
the current “just short of war” con- 
dition holds, footwear procurement 
during all of 1951 may run from 
10-12 million pairs. 

If total war comes, all bets are 
off. As quickly as possible, the gov- 
ernment would call from 10-15 mil- 
lion men and women into uniform. 
This would mean shoe purchases 
totaling well over the 20 million pair 
annual figure now talked around 
Washington as the short-of-war goal. 

Currently, Washington  officiais 
show definite reluctance to discuss 
estimates of military footwear needs 
starting next July 1. This is due to 
two main reasons: 

1. They do not know themselves 
how many pairs of shoes may be 
needed. 

2. There is a rising feeling that 
too-accurate estimates may tip off 
unfriendly governments on the prob- 
able composition of our future armed 
forces, where on the globe they may 
serve, and other pertinent informa- 
tion. 

Short of actual war, one guess 
is as good as another. A great deal 
depends upon our ultimate military 
force goal and how quickly we try to 
reach this goal. Most talked of non- 
war figure is an armed force of five 
million—some two million over the 
three million goal commonly heard 
before Red China entered the war. 
This alone would mean buying mili- 
tary equipment including footwear 
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for at least 2.5 million men and 
women since present estimates place 
our forces at 2.5 million. 

All-out war would be another story. 
The United States would put, over a 
number of years, close to 15 million 
under arms. This is the figure reached 
during World War II although there 
were rarely more than 12 million 
under arms at any given time. 

Based on this estimate, a review 
of military leather and shoe buying 
during 1942-45 should give an accu- 
rate picture of what to expect for 


World War III. 


50 Million In 1944 


In 1942, the combined armed 
forces including the Merchant 
Marine purchased 39 million pairs 
of footwear as compared with a total 
industry output of almost 484 million 
pairs. This rose to 44 million pairs 
of 465 million pairs produced in 
1943, over 50 million of 462.5 mil- 
lion pairs in 1944, and 40.5 million 
of the 484 million pairs produced in 
1945. 

Actually, Government buying ex- 
ceeded these military procurement 
totals by almost two million pairs per 
year as shoes were purchased for 
Lend-Lease and other purposes. 

As far as leather is concerned, 
military buying during four and one- 
half war years accounted for a yearly 
average of seven million cattlehides 
(including kips) or 25.3 percent of 
total production. In the same way, 
procurement of calf and kip skins 
averaged 2.5 million skins or 21.7 
percent of annual output. 

(Concluded on Page 127) 
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MONEY FOR IDEAS 


3 Lost, strayed or stolen opportunities in business go hand in hand 
| SMEeeMEMe with the need for capital. It takes money to get the jump with 
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m If you have sound ideas about expanding a going business, talk 
to Crompton-Richmond Co. This seasoned financial service gives 
you cash for receivables, and provides the sinews for increased productivity. 
It solves working capital problems. Don’t miss the boat on new business 
that can absorb overhead and contribute extra profit. 
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Crompton Factoring does another big job by taking over credits — including 
risks. It cuts down overhead... protects your capital...lets you concentrate on 


making and distributing more goods at a profit. — 
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om coming year should be one which the industry can 
look forward to with confidence and pride. 


During the past three years people in this country have 
been able to buy as many shoes as they want and need. 
Based on the current Bureau of Census data, about 483 
million pairs of shoes and slippers will be required to main- 
tain civilian consumption at the same level as has prevailed 
during the past three years, as well as during the five pre- 
war years from 1936 through 1940. Production and con- 
sumption during 1951 should run at the same even keel, 
even after providing for all foreseeable military require- 


ments. 


Higher shoe prices may be forthcoming but increases 
should not be too severe, inasmuch as the demand for 
leather is increased only slightly by mobilization for war. 
Shoe prices are well within the means of the public to pur- 
chase them. At the present time, the average hourly earn- 
ings of factory workers are $1.48 per hour, and the aver- 
age factory value of shoes and slippers of all types is $3.57. 
A year ago, average factory value was $3.48, and average 
hourly earnings were $1.408. Ten years ago, the aver- 
age factory value was $1.79, and average hourly earnings 
were $0.683. Thus, today it requires only 2.4 hours of 
employment for the average worker to buy a pair of shoes, 
while a year ago it required 2.5 hours, and ten years ago 


2.6 hours of work were required. 


In World War II military footwear requirements never 
exceeded 50 million pairs per year, and this is only slightly 
more than 10 percent of normal civilian requirements. It 
it earnestly hoped that conservation efforts can be avoided 
because of the effect that such measures have on lowering 
consumers’ standards of shoe satisfaction and foot health. 
By teaching people the value inherent in footwear we hope 
eventually to have a per capita consumption far in excess 
of our present 3.25 pairs per year, but we can be proud 
that our consumption is already almost double that of any 


other country in the world. 
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N view of the uncertainty of national policy and the econ- 

omy, it is better at this stage of the game to think first 
in terms of two three-month periods, namely from the first 
of the year until Easter, and then from after Easter to July 
lst. We must assume, of course, that there will be no all- 
out war. 

January is normally a month of clearances and the pub- 
lic is value-conscious, sv business should be satisfactory. 
February in some sections, particularly the North, is about 
the poorest month in the year, so there should not be much 
change. Easter is March 25, so March should be a very 
good month, the big month of the Spring. 

From there on the second three-month period begins, 
and with it the retailers’ problems. In this period there is 
no big climax to build volume along and a maintenance of 
figures will be extremely difficult. because people will more 
than ever make their shoe wardrobes last a little longer, 
since they will have less money to spend. I am assuming, 
of course, that many prices in general will continue to edge 
up, as they have the past six months. It is my opinion 
that people are not trading downward very much in qual- 
ity, but just using a little longer and harder that which 
they possess. 

Many retailers bought rather heavily in the Summer 
months, first to beat price rises, and secondly, anticipating 
volume increases that did not come. From all reports, in- 
ventories are heavier than they should be and must be 
brought in line. In some cases Spring orders have been 
slow coming in and in others they have been reduced. The 
early Easter will keep business at the manufacturing levels 
active through the period mentioned above, and with the 
shorter period in which to deliver shoes on time the pres- 
sure will be great until the tenth of March. 

After then the first flow of Summer shoes for the South 
will start, but the amount of shoes bought for this period 
will be decidedly less than a year ago because retailers will 
be more cautious, plus the fact they feel that manufactur- 
ers will be able to deliver reorders very rapidly in this 
period. The retailer and the manufacturer (more so the 
latter) will be confronted by the problem of how to keep 
busy from the middle of April to the first of June. 

Consumers are more conscious about what they pay for 
shoes than any item of apparel they use. This is because 
Summer or Winter they buy their shoes at pretty much the 
same price level. This Spring, they are going to be really 
faced with the new price plateau. They will probably spend 
about the same in dollars, which will mean about 10 to 15 
percent less in units in the six months period ahead. 

Manufacturers must use every effort to keep prices from 
advancing any more than they already have. Retailers 
must promote more vigorously, spend more money adver- 
tising, and get better selling in their stores. Only with an 
intense effort on all concerned, if conditions stay pretty 
much as they presently are, can we hope to maintain our ' 
dollar volume in the six months ahead. 
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HERE has rarely been a time in the history of the 
T tanning industry, or for that matter in the history of 
business generally, when potentialities in the future were 
so numerous, so uncertain and so dangerous. 

The leather and the shoe industries have maintained a 
basically sound understructure in terms of production and 
consumption. In the leather industry inventories have 
shown no extraordinary change or trend. Generally speak- 
ing, tanners have continued to operate with a minimum 
level of finished leather stocks. While the inventory facts 
in the shoe business are not as favorable, they certainly 
do not point to serious maladjustment. More shoes were 
produced in 1950 than moved across retail counters and 
to some extent this discrepancy is related to the production 
impetus following the outbreak of Korean hostilities. 
Nevertheless, in the absence of any abnormal circumstances 
it is doubtful whether the gap between production and 
consumption should have resulted in more than a brief 
and temporary period of digestion. 

The major question with respect to supplies hinges, 
directly and indirectly, on foreign affairs. Until the middle 
of the year a perceptible return to normalcy was yielding 
an improved flow of foreign raw material to the United 
States. That trend was interrupted in the second half, 
and once again U. S. tanners are confronted with egregious 
practices abroad and restrictions upon the possible move- 
ment of raw material to the United States. 

Hide, skin, leather and shoe prices have moved up in 
the last six months. The increase has been no greater 
and probably less than advance in many other important 
commodities. Tanners are clearly aware of the dangers 
of the high prices with which they must cope and no 


industry more intensely desires economic and relatively 
safe and stable raw material price levels. 

General concern with price developments has also been 
associated with conjecture and speculation concerning pos- 
sible economic controls. For the most part, the basic 
statistical facts of the tanning industry warrant less atten- 
tion with respect to the necessity of controls than do 
other industries and products. The widespread opinion 
is held in the leather industry that existing and probable 
supplies will be able to meet the requirements of the 
civilian population as well as military procurement on the 
scale indicated during recent months. New questions will 
undoubtedly arise in the near future as a result of intensive 
defense preparations and more urgent industrial mobiliza- 
tion. The relationship of supply and demand under such 
circumstances will obviously be determined to a greater 
extent by military planning and procurement. 

Most tanners feel that all of the intangibles in the out- 
look leave no alternative but to practice common sense. 
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HE National Hide Association has been instrumental in 

bringing about coordination within the hide industry. 
The Midwest Hide Brokers Association and the Boston 
Hide and Skin Brokers Association have pledged to coop- 
erate fully with one another during the current emergency. 
The purpose is to cooperate more fully with the Govern- 
ment in meeting both military and civilian needs. Already 
they are avoiding duplication of effort and functioning 
more efficiently in Washington through the National Hide 
Association’s Capital Committee, of which Merle A. Delph 
is chairman. 

The outlook for the hide industry in 1951 is as unpre- 
dictable as the war itself. I know of no one in the hide 
industry who wants controls. The longer they are in com- 
ing the better, but we are gradually coming closer to them. 
Even the most optimistic Government officials admit that. 
We see no reason for controls on hides at this time, for the 
supply situation is not termed serious. The industry is 
meeting demand for both the military and civilians. Some 
go so far as to say that controls may come even before a 
sufficient organization has been established to administer 
them effectively. Such observers believe that controls are 
the only way to stop the inflationary trend. The President 
may freeze prices and wages on some or all commodities 
at any time. While we hardly believe hides will be in- 
cluded, one Washington source has repeatedly referred to 
them as being in the essential category. 

The question most frequently asked is: “How far will 
prices be rolled back?” No substantial roll-back is likely. 
We are inclined to believe that if a price-wage freeze comes 
it will be at recent or near-recent levels. 

One of the acute situations in the hide industry right now 
is the manpower shortage. Many hide firms are finding it 
extremely difficult to get competent help to replace those 
lost to the Armed Forces. Reports reaching me indicate 
that hide workers are being taken for military service in 
larger numbers. This includes skilled workers, which it is 
next to impossible to replace. The situation is almost sure 
to get worse. The Defense Manpower Office admits there 
will be few unemployed persons in the nation by the Sum- 
mer of 1951. 

The National Hide Association is now in a position to 
speak for a large segment of the industry. This Associa- 
tion shouid be fully consulted before any action of a major 
nature is taken by the Government that would affect the 
industry as a whole. The dealer’s position should be care- 
fully weighed. Likewise the broker’s. The industry is 
better organized than it was in World War II, and in a 
good position to speak for itself. 

There has been talk about the Government stepping in 
and buying hides. This applies primarily to foreign hides. 
The foreign hide situation is very definitely pinpointed, 
due to the loss of various sources of supply—those coun- 
tries which are under Soviet rule and the shipment of hides 
by the Argentine to countries other than the U. S. The 
Argentine was our chief source of hide imports in the past. 
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Stormwelt tags and the Stormwelt promotional Qremnds Holds The Shape 
program. 
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Work Shoes sell more easily . . . im 
larger volume... at a better profit. ., 
when you promote them as 


“WEATHERSTRIPPED” 


rN with Genuine 
BARBOUR \ 
PATENTED 








Qyvenndss Styles The Edge 
ANY, Brockton 66,-Mass., U.S.A. 


The SOLID LEATHER STRIP that 
STYLES as it ‘“WEATHERSTRIPS” 
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WELT BUTTING 
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Automatic pounding 
and anchorage of the 
entire breastline area 
of the shoe is available 
to manufacturers of 
Goodyear Welt shoes 
with the Goodyear 
Welt Butting and Tack- 
ing Machine — Model B. 


Another advance resulting from United's 
continuous program of machine develop- 
ment, this machine has already been widely 
accepted by manufacturers as an efficient 
production unit contributing to better shoe- 


making and improved appearance in the 
finished shoe. 

It cuts a bevel on the welt, smooths the 
inseam in the breastline area, compresses 
the material of the upper to the desired 
location and drives a tack at each welt end 
to hold the compressed area. Easily made 
adjustments for each of these functions give 
the machine great use and versatility. 

The Goodyear Welt Butting and Tacking 
Machine — Model B has been ruggedly built 
and carefully designed to offer the utmost 
in operating efficiency. For complete details, 
call the nearest United branch office. 


SPECIFIC BENEFITS: As the breastline area is compressed laterally, the pound- 
ing action helps to reduce any high spots. The breastline area is smoothed, the 
welt line maintained and superior bottom filling, leveling and heeling result. The 
two tacks driven while area is compressed can be placed where desired by simple 
adjustment. The possibility of cutting outsole stitches is reduced at edge trimming, 


heel trimming and jointing. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


LEATHER and SHOES 
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ractical fa Cts 


@ Proved tack mechanism —the most efficient for sure 


anchorage. 


@ Back gauge for determining proper distance from butt 
to heel end operates automatically as a stop when 














@ Hydraulic jack provides uniform support for pound- 
ing with any size or style of last. 

@ Lateral compression and location of butts can be con- 
trolled accurately. 

@ Automatic lubrication of cam shaft and associated parts. 

@ All adjustments handy to operator, easy to understand 
and use. Knives remove easily — knife holder provided 


anvils hit last welting stitch. Manual setting for butt for grinding. 


location optional. 


@ Built-in illumination is focused on the work area. 
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New England 
Shoe & Leather 


Association 


Maxwell Field 


Executive Secretary 


EW ENGLAND shoe output was 160,000,000 pairs in 

1950, greater than originally forecast. During the first 
eight months, New England production totaled 107 million 
pairs, a gain of 1.5 percent over the corresponding period 
a year ago, and equal to 33 percent of all shoes made in 
the United States. Massachusetts led all states in the amount 
of shoes produced, as well as in value of shoe shipments. 

A threefold gain in military requirements in 1951 is 
expected to result in orders for approximately 12 million 
pairs of footwear of all types. Our forecast of U. S. shoe 
production in 1951 is for a total of 500 million pairs. 

Hide and leather prices, at the highest levels in history 
except for a brief period in 1920, are expected to go under 
government controls early next year. Similar controls on 
leathers will be ordered either simultaneously or delayed 
a short period. Only in the event of a general price-wage 
freeze order are price controls on shoes anticipated during 
the first quarter of next year. Shoe rationing controls are 
not anticipated for 1951—unless we enter an all-out war. 

Priority controls already exist for all materials needed in 
the manufacture of military footwear. Further refinements 
and additional allocation orders limiting the supplies of 
critical products can be anticipated next year. 

Domestic cattlehide slaughter unchanged from last year’s 
total of 21,000,000 hides, plus greater imports equal to 
3,000,000 hides, resulted in a large supply of hides that 
proved adequate to meet the increased requirements of 
tanners this year. Calf and kip skin slaughter and imports 
both increased this year. Further increases above current 
levels, however, are not anticipated for 1951. Increased 
military requirements for top quality leathers, in increasing 
quantities, may well cause shoe manufacturers to increase 
their demands for plastic, rubber and fabric materials of 
all types next year. 

Supplies of goat and kid skins for 1950 are estimated 
at over 36 million skins, all of which were imported into 
this country. Supplies of sheep skins in 1950 were greater 
than a year ago and totaled approximately 34,000,000 
skins. It is impossible to estimate accurately supplies of 
goat or sheep skins for 1951, inasmuch as the volume of 
imports of these skins will be directly influenced by world 
developments in Asia and Europe. 

The New England shoe industry is the third largest 
employer of labor in New England, with 80,000 shoe 
workers, and an additional 28,000 in the leather, rubber, 
machinery and other shoe supply industries. These are 
among the highest paid in the industry. No serious labor 
problems or shortages are anticipated in 1951. An in- 
crease in the number of female help employed is to be 
expected. 

Shoe manufacturers here face the added problem of 
increased labor costs in greater proportion than those of 
their competitors in the Pennsylvania and St. Louis shoe 
districts. This competitive differential will have tc be faced 
by both shoe union leaders and manufacturers in the 
future. 
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Shoe Mfgr’s 


Association 







Arthur Gale 


Executive Secretary 


T the present writing, the general business outlook for 

St. Louis shoe manufacturers is good. St. Louis manu- 
facturers booked substantial business at the National Shoe 
Fair in Chicago last November and at subsequent regional 
shows. They believe that credit restrictions on hard goods, 
such as television sets and refrigerators, will undoubtedly 
be favorably reflected in the soft goods market. These 
restrictions should facilitate the sale of that extra pair of 
shoes so necessary to a successful spring season. 


Unless controls are immediately invoked, there are 
bound to be increases in shoe prices in the St. Louis area 
commensurate with the rises in the costs of materials. 

Since, as of the moment, the Government has taken no 
steps to control the prices of items in short supply,— 
tacks, nails, eyelets, cements, rubber, etc..— the cost of 
some of these items has more than doubled. And there 
is no reason to believe that these costs have, as yet, reached 
their peaks. We feel that it is regrettable the Government 
has taken no action to insure a proper distribution of scarce 
commodities. Such action could not fail to have a stabiliz- 
ing influence on the industry as a whole. 

Increased labor costs and costs of materials other than 
those mentioned above will inevitably be reflected in man- 
ufacturers’ prices this spring. 

It would be foolhardy at this time to hazard a guess on 
the imminence of controls of prices and wages. Based on 
the precedent set in World War II, it would seem probable 
that federal controls will be established if and when a 
state of national emergency is declared. 

It is our conviction that a restriction similar to M-217 
will not be invoked in the immediate future. In other words, 
manufacturers will be permitted for some time to come to 
continue to develop their high style lines. 

Again basing our opinion on the experience of World 
War II, we are inclined to believe that the St. Louis shoe 
industry will be able to fulfill all military commitments 
without recourse to drastic cutbacks in civilian production. 

It is a natural assumption that St. Louis shoe manu- 
facturers will be given their fair share of Government 
contracts for the production of armed forces material 
other than shoes. The St. Louis shoe industry did a splendid 
job in the war effort during the last conflict. 

However, the threat of a third World War is not deter- 
ring members of the St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation from proceeding, as nearly as possible under the 
circumstances, with “business as usual.” They are now 
laying plans for their Fifth Annual Fall Showing to be 
held in St. Louis April 15 through 18. 
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Nationa 
Association of 


Shoe Chain 
Stores 


Edward Atkins 


Executive Secretary 


LTHOUGH shoe chain stores believe that wage and price 

controls will be an inevitable component in their opera- 
tions during the first half of 1951, their business expecta- 
tions and planning, at this writing, must still be based on 
assumptions instead of specific knowledge. 


When chain store merchants completed their spring buy- 
ing and merchandising plans several weeks ago, they were 
anticipating pairage sales about equal to last spring’s. In- 
creases in dollar volume of 10 to 15 percent were expected. 
These estimates are still expected to hold for the first 
three months, but aditional cost rises have since come 
into the picture, and may well affect mid-spring and late 
spring operations, both dollar-wise and pairage-wise. 


In November, leading volume retailers were buying on 
the assumption that 75 to 80 percent of their customers 
would maintain their quality standards in buying shoes, 
even if it meant paying as much as $1 a pair more than 
last spring for footwear of comparable quality. Wholesale 
prices, particularly in men’s shoes, have climbed so far and 
so. fast that consumers may have to pay even more to get 
the same shoe. As a result, retailers fear that pairage sales 
estimates may have to be reduced. Of course, price con- 
trols may resolve some of these questions. The cloud of 
controls hangs heavy, and adds much complexity to this 
situation. 


Retailers will be indirectly affected by allocations of raw 
materials and by end-use limitation orders on scarce ma- 
terials. Inventories, production and materials are generally 
in adequate supply and therefore rationing at the con- 
sumer level will not be needed in the foreseeable future. 


The drastic style control program of the last war is not 
imminent because no similar supply stringency is in 
prospect. Furthermore, a number of the style restrictions 
of the old M-217 order failed to justify their objective of 
conserving leather and manpower, and in that light would 
undoubtedly be opposed by the industry. 


Retail operating costs are rising and will continue to rise. 
Selling costs already have increased and further adjust- 
ment may be necessary as soon as the government’s wage 
stabilization program is established. Increases are en- 
countered in supplies, wrapping and packing materials, 
and the scores of “small items” which contribute to oper- 
ating expenses. 
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HE usual type of forecast at the advent of a new year is 

generally so full of optimism that it might be proper at 
this time to sound a note of warning. Experience has 
taught us the folly of declaring with definiteness what will 
eventuate within a month, much less a year. 

To forecast the year 1951 is indeed a fascinating subject 
for speculation, when one guess is as good as another, 
especially when events over which we have no control will 
shape our destiny. 

It might be wise to pause for a moment to differentiate 
between sound judgment and optimism. At the outset, we 
are confronted with a year where nothing is certain but 
uncertainty, with an atmosphere charged with crises of 
alarming proportions both at home and abroad. The num- 
ber and diversity of these critical issues are grave and 
perplexing. The situation is dark, and shall continue to be 
during this year. 

This uncertainty has been brought about by world un- 
rest, motivated by two different schools of political thought 
and economic ideology. And, as a result of these conflicts, 
this nation finds itself in a state of emergency. It is tenta- 
tively planned by the Secretary of Defense to have four 
million men in our Armed Forces by 1952. What effect 
our defense establishment will have on material vital to 
shoe production must be given considerable thought. 

During these days of stress, it will be very difficult to 
formulate plans for future expansion or development. At 
the present time there is every indication of industrial 
mobilization, and in its wake will be price controls, to- 
gether with directives, from time to time, advising each of 
us as to our conduct in the operation of our business. As 
a matter of fact, the Government has already curtailed 
the use of rubber. As the year progresses supplies will 
diminish and demands increase. 

However, it is safe to assume that all business will suffer 
painful reorganizations. The one fact remains that busi- 
ness has never been able to make progress during the midst 
of uncertainty. In these days of economic instability, when 
dark clouds of trouble hang over our heads, when changes 
will be so rapid and stupendous, we must gear our organi- 
zation to be flexible enough to keep in alignment with 
these changes. 

Fewer times in the history of modern wholesaling have 
carried with it such instability. It may be necessary to 
change our philosophy of business. There will be no time 
for relaxation; it will be a constant grind. 

I am of the opinion that our individual judgment, based 
on our experience, will be more accurate and better fitted 
for our needs, as long as we do not color our judgment 
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Dunne the first half of 1950 the 
shoe and leather industry had settled 
down to “normal.” The industry 
seemed quite resigned that all the 
serious market variables of the post- 
war had been shaken out. This was 
going to be a year of hard, aggressive 
merchandising to move goods and 
keep factories busy. Some prices had 
begun to soften, supplies were plenti- 
ful, sales were following the tradi- 
tional and seasonal norm, merchan- 
dising efforts were being enlarged in 
an effort to lure customers. 

Business during the first half was 
solid, good in terms of volume, 
though not surpassing any of the 
earlier estimates. However, one 
thing worried businessmen: creeping 
inflation. Costs were slowly crawling 
upward. These costs were tightening 
the vise on profits, which were al- 
ready thin both for leather and shoe 
producers. In isolated instances 
there were some mild price increases, 
but the large majority of shoe manu- 
facturers were conscious of competi- 
tive forces surrounding them and 
thus held the price line. 

Most leathers were in normal sea- 
sonal amounts of production. In 
fact, at the Fall Leather Show, held 
in March, tanners were showing some 
concern about forthcoming orders. 
Buyers were simply taking their time 
about placing orders, bargaining on 
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prices, and awaiting orders from re- 
tailers before placing their own 
orders. In short, it was nip and tuck 
between buyer and seller. 

Then came Korea and the roof fell 
in. June 25th, the date of the Ko- 
rean attack, became the significant 
pivotal date for American business. 
War scare jitters enveloped the shoe 
and leather industry. The first con- 
crete indicator was prices. Where 
they had been soft they suddenly 
firmed, and where they had been firm 
they rose. Within the next four-six 
weeks average prices of shoe sup- 
plies rose 10-20 percent; hides and 
skins rose 15-25 percent, with corre- 
sponding rises in leather and foot- 
wear prices. 


Wave Of Price Increases 


Shoe price increases swept the in- 
dustry, first wave followed by a sec- 
ond wave a couple of months later. 
The ultimate effect by year’s end was 
a $1 to $3 shoe price increase at re- 
tail on most types. Shoe manufac- 
turers helplessly pointed to skyrocket- 
ing costs in supplies, leather, labor, 
overhead; tanners in turn pointed to 
substantial boosts in rawstock costs 
along with other costs. Rawstock 
dealers pointed to general inflation- 
ary conditions that had hit all basic 
commodities. Rubber, for instance, 
shot up 300 percent. 
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With the temporary war scare came 
the inevitable scare buying. August 
production of cattlehide leathers, for 
example, rose to 2,300,000 as com- 
pared with a January-June monthly 
average of about 2,000,000; belting 
and mechanical leathers in August 
was 77,0000 hides as compared with 
the January-June monthly average of 
about 53,000; glove and garment 
leathers in August amounted to 
1,174,000 as compared with the six- 
months average of about 900,000. 
Most other leathers showed corre- 
spondingly sudden increases in out- 
put following Korea. Jittery shoe 
manufacturers and other users of 
leathers were rushing to fill inven- 
tories while at the same time hedg- 
ing against seemingly inevitable price 
increases. 

The only ones who seemed to re- 
iain a calm about it all were the con- 
sumers. There was no rush buying 
of footwear following the Korean 
war. Where shoe stores reported in- 
creased dollar sales, it was traced 
largely to buying of nylon hosiery. 
But no one was stampeding to buy 
shoes. This seemed to surprise shoe 
retailers, manufacturers and tanners. 
It worried them, too. Except for an 
initial flurry of buying by retailers 
and wholesalers, orders were only 
seasonally normal, and in some in- 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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\™ year 1950 will long remain 
a landmark in leather market history. 
Not since 1919, shortly after the end 
of World War I, has there been as 
much turmoil and inflation in these 
markets. It is unlikely that such a 
market story will be repeated for 
years to come. 

From what began as a normal 
market year with both the supply 
and price picture more promising 
than in some time, the market almost 
overnight deteriorated into a highly 
unstable, unpredictable,  Alice-in- 
Wonderland nightmare. By year’s 
end, packers, tanners and _ leather 
buyers were hopelessly confused, 
caught by forces over which they had 
little control. 

Back of these forces was the sud- 
den outbreak in Korea of what 
many term the opening battles of 
World War III. Directly after June 
25, commodity markets began an up- 
ward climb which has remained un- 
controlled at this writing. By late 
December, 1950, almost the entire 
U. S. industry was crying for Govern- 
ment controls to check runaway 
prices. 


Normal Beginning 


A review of leather price trends 
during the first half of 1950 shows 
that hide and skin and consequently 
leather prices were on the upgrade 
generally. Winter take-off big packer 
hides on February 1 were bringing 
1814 cents for heavy native steers, 
1814c for branded cows, 1634c¢ for 
butt branded steers and 22-24c for 
average weight light native cows. 

Translated into leather, best selec- 
tion, standard tannage side leathers 
were quoted at 57-61c for corrected 
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kips, 45-53c for corrected extremes, 
and 56c down for heavy aniline type 
extremes. Sole bellies were at 42- 
45c, double rough shoulders around 
64-68c, and light bends around 64- 
66c. 

These were about the low points 
set on winter take-off for the year. 
From April on, quality and yield 
began to improve and as demand 
for better hides and leather grew, 
prices gradually rose. 

Another force contributing to the 
market strength was continued de- 
ficit spending by the Government, 
serving to bolster the economy and 
even bring early signs of inflation. 

Late in February, packer calfskins 
were selling at 56-65%c, with calf 
leathers generally listed up to $1.06 
for men’s and women’s weights and 
up to $1.20 for calf suede. Demand 
was shifting seasonally to the lighter 
leathers. 


Korea 


The upward price trend continued 
gradually through spring and sum- 
mer. By the fatal day of June 25 
when the North Korean armies 
crossed over the 38th parallel, raw- 
stock prices had worked up to a 
level of 2314c for heavy native steers, 
25-2614c¢ for light native cows, 20c 
for butt branded steers, and 24-2414c 
for branded cows—gains of some 10 
to 30 percent over winter lows. Calf 
and kip skins also showed added 
strength. 

Leather prices were generally 
listed as follows: men’s calf up to 
$1.15, women’s at $1.06-$1.09, suede 
$1.25 and down, black glazed kid at 
$1.00 and down, kid suede at 88c and 


down, corrected kips up to 63c, cor- 
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rected extremes at 55c and down, 
bellies around 45c, light sole bends 
up to 67c, double rough shoulders at 
65-72c, and welting at 844-834. 

There was every evidence of an 
active second half ahead. Although 
rawstock imports were well over the 
preceding year, marketings and 
slaughter were below expectation in 
the first half. This contributed to a 
smaller production of hides and 
skins, gave general strength to the 
packer market. 

The effect of Korea on the mar- 
ket was almost instantaneous. Hide 
and skins did not feel the full impact 
immediately as did other basic com- 
modities such as rubber and various 
metals but speculative trading in 
hide futures, much of it by traders 
not ordinarily in the market, took 
its toll. 

Steady gains in futures prices were 
inevitably felt in the hide markets. 
By mid-September, light native cows 
were selling at 3314-341c, butt 
branded steers at 30c, heavy native 
steers at 3314c, and branded cows at 
31-3114c. These represented gains 
of 25-35 percent over comparable 
1949 prices and approximately as 
much over first half lists. 


Packers Sold Up 


Despite the scoring prices, hide 
buyers and tanners showed little re- 
luctance to buy, kept packers well 
sold up. Demand for certain selec- 
tions of hides and skins was difficult 
to satisfy with many buyers out- 
bidding others to get what they 
wanted. 

Buying was not wildly speculative 
at any time but good sales were re- 


(Concluded on Page 124) 
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A review of the outstanding developments of the year 


Tue following developments in 
leather chemistry during 1950 have 
had a marked effect upon the leather 
industry. First, there is the work 
which was done by Dr. J. B. Brown, 
of the Department of Physiological 
Chemistry at Ohio State University, 
who made a complete resume of the 
work which had been done during 
the past in the development of re- 
placement materials for fats, oils, and 
greases. This work really came to 
fruition during the earlier part of 
1950, and while some small abstract 
reports have been made, a compre- 
hensive and full report is about to be 
published. 

Dr. Brown has found three ma- 
terials which should be of definite in- 
terest to the leather industry. The 
first is Derminol oil 1; the second is 
Derminol oil 2; and the third Der- 
minol fat 2. This work has been car- 
ried through the developmental stage 
and now there are leathers which 
contain various proportions of these 
replacement materials. They are be- 
ing held in chambers where a cycling 
atmosphere is possible for the pur- 
pose of determining their stability 
throughout the life we might well ex- 
pect of leather. 

From this work of Dr. Brown’s, 
there has developed the commercial 
application of the sulfonyl chloride 
type of tannage. Dr. G. Harold Pat- 
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by 
Fred O'Flaherty, Director 


Tanners’ Council Research Laboratory 


University of Cincinnati 


terson, of the Jackson Laboratories of 
the DuPont Company, has developed 
a commercial product which has been 
known in its experimental stage as 
“skelt.” Throughout the past year 
modifications have been made in the 
original materials, and very recently 
leathers have been made with sul- 


fonyl chloride and retanned with 
vegetable tannage which have en- 
tirely eliminated the necessity for 
using chrome in that type of leather. 
This type of leather has been pre- 
sented to the Quartermaster, and the 
committee which counsels the depart- 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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Full impact of Government’s voluntary 
price-freeze action not yet felt by hides and skins, leather 
and shoes industry. For one thing, time elapsed since order 
is too short. Holidays have served to soften blow a bit. 
Also, producers and manufacturers are still confused by 
many “ifs” and “buts” implied in Government order. 


L&S round-up of trade centers finds same 
factors hold true throughout. Industry willing to cooperate 
but needs Government clarification on many points. Manu- 
facturers willing to give freeze every chance to work but 
want Government to fill many loopholes left by order. In 
general, trade opinion can be summed up as follows: 


Packers, particularly the “Big Four,” tend- 
ing to withhold offerings until they can test direc- 
tion of wind. Big packers say they are anxious to co- 
operate with present freeze to help avoid “mandatory” con- 
trols, yet doubt present controls or rollback will work. No 
rollback policies on hide prices formulated until question 
of livestock costs and meat prices is answered. 


Tanners divided in opinion as to effectiveness 
of “voluntary” controls. Those who experienced World 
War II controls prepared to comply with Government edict 
but feel only must controls will work. All agreed freeze 
must start with raw materials—hides and skin, tanning 
materials — before finished leather ceiling can be held. 
Dec. 1 rollback confusing since tanners still working on last 
summer's hides. 


Tanners also point to fact recent price rises 
resulted from necessity of meeting replacement 
costs. Because they ordinarily work on low profit basis, 
they see one of two alternatives. Present leather prices 
must be held if tanners are to maintain 1946-49 profit lev- 
els—unless hides and skins prices are rolled back first. 


Kid leather tanners say rollback impossible 
under present setup. Government cannot control prices 
on goatskins which are entirely imported. If foreign sellers 
hold present prices or continue to advance prices, it will be 
impossible for kid tanners here to hold present levels, much 
less roll them back to Dec. 1. 


Practically only solution is for Government 
to step in, take over goatskin buying. This amounts 
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to virtual Government subsidy of kid leather industry since 
Government would buy skins at world market prices, resell 
them to tanners at lower price. Tanners generally willing 
to go along with this but feel experienced buyers should 
handle Government purchases. Resale of skins to tanners 
will naturally call for allocation plan. 


Tanners’ Council feels Administration is 
on right track, points out ESA order does not set rigid 
ceilings but allows for material and wage cost increases or 
“current unprofitability” in comparison with earnings be- 
fore taxes during 1946-49. Council admits, however, ESA 
has left many questions unanswered. 


One of more important of these is what 
period in 1950 will Government select as basis for “current 
profits.” Profits vary during each quarter or half year. Ratio 
for entire 1950 would differ from that of any particular 
quarter or half. Manufacturers cannot figure current profits 
basis until ESA sets exact period. 


Shoe manufacturers, for most part, not faced 
with question of rollbacks on factory prices. Most advances 
were made before Dec. 1 with only a few increases, notably 
at International and Brown Shoe Co.’s, since then. Problem 
not one of rollback but how to hold present levels. Most 
shoe manufacturers were on verge of further increases when 
order hit. 


Shoe prices, as is case of most finished products, 
necessarily lag behind raw and semi-finished material costs. 
Some manufacturers feel pre-Dec. 1 leather prices were 
already too high to allow manufacturers regular profit under 
current wholesale prices. Post-Dec. 1 leather price increases 
merely lowered profit margins further. Thus manufacturers 
say either material prices must be rolled back to some earlier 
date or shoe prices allowed to rise until balance is reached. 


Industry consensus is that Government will 
work out kinks in present ruling, equalize prices and profits 
along the way. Industry itself will cooperate but feels vol- 
untary controls merely a stopgap until Government can 
work out mandatory controls. Once ESA has necessary 
personnel to do job formerly done by OPA, latter are a sure 
thing. , 
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INDUSTRY SIDESTEPS ROLLBACKS 





PACKERS, TANNERS 
HOLD CURRENT LEVELS 





Many Predict Early Profit 
** Adjustments” 





The nation’s leading packers, tan- 
ners and shoe manufacturers ap- 
peared this week to have adopted a 
“watch and wait” policy on the 
Government voluntary price freeze 
order. 

Although one leading tanner was 
reported to have rolled back some of 
its prices to Dec. 1 levels while ad- 
justing others to replacement costs, 
most producers were holding pre- 
order price levels. Many were in- 
clined to discount the rollback order 
entirely, declared it would be dif- 
ficult to hold down present prices. 

New England tanners generally 
preferred to ignore the idea of a 
price rollback, emphasized instead 
the section of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency’s price order which 
covered allowable profits. On this 
basis, they said, present prices would 
have to be raised to allow replace- 
ment costs and a profit equal to that 
of the 1946-49 period. 

General consensus of packers, hide 
men and tanners throughout the East 
and Midwest was that any price roll- 
backs would be virtually impossible. 
A good many hides and skins have 
been sold recently at above Dec. 1 
prices, although not shipped. Pack- 
ers themselves have been paying ad- 
vanced prices for cattle since Dec. 1 
and most of the meat produced since 
then has been shipped and paid for. 

Since by-products such as hides 
and skins are charged off against live 
market costs, packers stand to lose 
money if hide and skin prices are 
rolled back. Many doubt they can 
be held at present levels. 

Early in the week, little new busi- 
ness was reported in rawstock and 
leather markets. Late last week, 
Armour & Co. moved approximately 
19,000 packer hides at steady prices. 
Other packers appeared waiting until 
they could formulate definite sales 
and pricing policies. By Wednesday, 
they reached a decision. 

Cudahy Packing Co. sold an esti- 
mated 18,000 hides of all selections 
at steady prices to numerous custom- 
ers. Swift & €o. reported it was 
working on an_ allocations plan, 
would sell at steady prices this week. 
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The “Big Four” action just about 
eliminated any possibility of price 
rollbacks by tanners. The latter 
claim recent rawstock advances are 
not yet fully reflected in leather prices 
just as recent leather price increases 
have not been reflected in shoe prices. 

Shoe manufacturers in St. Louis, 
New York and New England were 
still trying to figure prices on new 
lines. All agreed that the full impact 
of increased material costs would not 
be felt until Spring. It would be vir- 
tually impossible to hold current 
prices, they declared. 

As a whole, the question of roll- 
backs in the leather and shoe indus- 
try faded in importance as the week 
advanced. It was obvious that the 
ESA order was not actually a “freeze” 
but an attempt to stabilize prices and 
profits. The industry had plenty of 
adjustments to make before stabiliza- 
tion could be reached. 


GOVERNMENT FORMS 
SHOE ADVISORY GROUP 


May Also Set Up Separate 
Leather Division 





The National Production Authority 
is in the process of organizing a new 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Industry Ad- 
visory Committee, according to 
Washington sources. The group, 
slated to meet in Washington early 
in Jan., will advise the NPA on shoe 
production policy under the defense 
program. 

The NPA’s Leather Industry Ad- 
visory Committee is presently sched- 
uled to meet on Jan. 3 when it will 
discuss recommendations made by a 
special “task force” on allocation of 
military leather contracts among 
tanners. 

NPA officials also hinted this week 
that the present Textile and Leather 
Division may be broken up into 
separate units. The Division is 
presently headed by Julius G. 
Schnitzer who is expected to direct 
the new leather section. 

It was reported last week that the 
entire Division would be transferred 
to a new war mobilization board, 
probably named the Office of Defense 
Mobilization (L&S, Dec. 23). 
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ARMY BOOSTS 
CURRENT SHOE NEEDS 


Revised Estimate Calls For 
13 Million Pairs 


Last week the Army Quartermaster 
Corps officially admitted it would 
need a great many more shoes for 
Army and Air Force personnel in 
coming months. The QM boosted its 
footwear sights from an_ earlier 
estimate of some five to six million 
pairs by mid-1951 to approximately 
13 million pairs. 

The revised footwear procurement 
program now calls for 13,054,000 
pairs of various types of footwear 
and 689,000 pairs of felt insoles “to 
meet current needs.” No deadline was 
set for delivery of footwear but the 
Army requested “acceleration to com- 
plete the program at an early date.” 

Estimates are tentative, based upon 
information available at this time, 
are subject to modification, and do 
not include items presently being 
purchased, the Army added. New 
estimates were announced in order 
to help the industry plan its produc- 
tion. (See L&S Forecast For *51— 
“Military Buying,” page 46.) 

Heaviest immediate demand will be 
for 6,230,000 pairs of russet service 
combat boots. More than a million 
pairs each of tan leather oxfords, 
russet service shoes with composi- 
tion soles and shoepacs are also listed 
among immediate needs. Items and 
quantities are listed below: 


Quantity 

Item (Pairs) 

Roots, sAvctic, £608 ... .:,...:....-.<- 550,000 

Boots, Combat, Tropical ........ 76,000 

Boots, knee, wader ................ 38,000 

Boots, rubber, hip ................ 115,000 

Boots, rubber, short, heavy .... 26,000 

Boots, rubber, Firemen’s ........ 5,000 

Boots, Service, Combat, Russet 6,230,000 
Boots, service, combat, rubber 

sole, black leather uppers, 

1 VRS SERIE are ern Airets pein b ee 34,000 
NCR RUE cs scapes ceces pecs csicacess 689,000 
Overshoes, rubber, men’s, 

high, 5-buckle fastener ...... 577,000 
Overshoes, rubber, women’s, 

high, lace fastening .......... 1,000 
Overshoes, rubber, women’s, 

BM aN ccveceriseca sanossecnserienerneus 4,000 
Shoes, dress, oxford type, 

US PY a) Pn nn 435,000 
Shoes, low-quarter, tan ........ 1,237,000 
Shoes, safety toe, oil resistant 

8, EER ERE RA Pa i Se 116,000 
Shoes, Service, composition 

DLO MAREERE 6. Sas5s cs scastaisasdentss 1,081,000 
Shoes, Service, composition 

sole, laced, black leather .... 977,000 
Shoes, women’s, low-quarter, 

MAN a2 cans sence ceeseoxtaess ts 10,000 
Shoepac, 12 in., M-44 0.0.0.0... 1,272,000 
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LEATHER UNION 
HITS WAGE FREEZE 


Midwest Workers Urge More 
Pay Hikes 


Elimination of the Government’s 
wage freeze policies together with a 
rollback of all prices to June 15, 1950 
was unanimously supported by 150 
delegates to the fifth annual con- 
vention of the Midwest District, Inter- 
national Fur and Leather Workers 
Union, held recently in Chicago. 

Convention leaders hit savagely at 
projected wage freezes, warned union 
members of coming Government 
“attacks” on the 40-hour week and 
other “labor gains” by big business 
“mobilizers” of the so-called war pro- 
gram. 

Delegates unanimously called for 
an immediate IFLWU campaign for 
increased wages without “strait- 
jacket escalator clauses,” resistance 
to “the big business program” of in- 
creased income and excise taxes, 
stepped-up organization of fur and 
leather workers by the union, and 
mobilization of the union to fight 
for “peace” and repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley and McCarran Laws. 

Abe Feinglass, IFLWU’s Midwest 


director and an international vice 





Joins L&S Staff 














James V. Malone, nationally-known 
business paper research authority and 
journalism lecturer, who has joined 
the staff of LEATHER AND SHOEs as 
editorial research director. Malone’s 
background covers 20 years in im- 


portant editorial posts with the 
Chilton Company, Engineering Pub- 
lications, Standard Rate & Data Serv- 
ice, and as head of his own research 
and consulting service. His head- 
quarters will be in the Chicago office 
of LEATHER AND SHoEs. His duties 
will include a continuing study of 
reading habits and requirements of 
leather and shoe industry executives. 
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president, reported the union had 
“defeated” all CIO raids on its mem- 
bership. He said wage increases of 
10-18 cents per hour and other bene- 
fits had been won for union members 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and Minnesota. 

Delegates re-elected Feinglass as 
district president; Lew Goldstein as 
vice president; and Frank Mierkie- 
wicz as secretary-treasurer. 


McELWAIN BOOSTS WAGES 


Employes of J. F. McElwain Co. 
shoe plants in Nashua, N. H., have 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of 


NICK BEUCHER, JR. 


President 


accepting a company offer to increase 
wages seven and one-half percent, 
equivalent to a boost of 10 cents per 
hour, according to Adelard Cote, 
business agent of the Nashua Shoe- 
workers Union. The pay raise, retro- 
active to Sept. 4, affects approxi- 
mately 1500 employes in the firm’s 
Nashua plants. 

Another vote will be taken at the 
McElwain factories in Manchester, 
N. H., to determine if another 2300 
employes there will accept the wage 
increase. A New Hampshire arbitra- 
tion board had previously asked 
McElwain to grant a six cents per 
hour increase, retroactive to Oct. 24. 


JOHN LINDQUIST 


Vice-President 


PACKING HOUSE BY-PRODUCTS CO. 


PACKER HIDES 


KIPSKINS 
CALFSKINS 


PROMPT AND DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


110 N. FRANKLIN ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





DEarborn 2-7250 
° TELETYPE CG 1469 
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G. Levor Celebrates 75th 
Anniversary 

G. Levor & Co., Gloversville, N. Y., 
will celebrate its 75th year in the 
leather tanning business during the 
coming year. 

The company is already receiving 
congratulations from the trade as the 
result of a richly-engraved gold seal, 
now decorating company stationery, 
which reads: “Integrity in Business, 
Quality in Tanning, 1876-1951.” 





Samuel Rothschild 


Back in 1876, Gustav Levor left 
off retailing men’s clothing and 
opened his own tannery in Glovers- 


ville. G. Levor & Co., Inc., is the 
result. The firm was a pioneer in its 
field and, in its mid-stages, developed 
a substantial, year-round business in 
white leathers, principally white 
glazed kid and Brazil cabretta. 

Today, the name of Levor has be- 
come synonymous with white in the 
trade. More than a quarter century 
ago, Levor adopted the slogan, “The 
White House of America.” 





Frank H. Miller 


Its combined output of Levor and 
Tan-Art leathers puts the firm well 
up in the front rank of America’s 


leading kid tanners, both in volume 
and quality. Separate units now pro- 
duce these leathers for the shoe, hand- 
bag and glove trades. 

Samuel Rothschild, son-in-law of 
Gustav Levor, is president, with 
Frank H. Miller 1st vice president 
and treasurer. Two grandsons of the 
founder hold executive positions: G. 
Alan Rothschild, 2nd vice president, 
directs tannery operations, while 
Robert Rothschild is secretary and 
sales manager. The latter succeeded 
Siegfried Cohen on his retirement 
last year after 50 years’ service. 


Amer. Hide Hikes Wages 
Tle Per Hour 


American Hide & Leather Co. has 
announced a pay increase of 11 cents 
per hour for more than 300 leather 
workers employed in its tannery at 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. More than 500 
workers employed at the company’s 
Lowell, Mass. tannery will receive the 
same boost. according to union 
officials. 

The raise is the second granted 
within the past five months at com- 
pany tanneries. Workers received a 
five cents hourly boost last July when 
the present one-year agreement was 
signed. 





New York Milwaukee 





RYCO CHIEFTAN SIDES 


FULL GRAIN, Mellow/tight, Chrome Tanned 


For Unlined Casual and Loafer Type Shoes 
Mapletan, Cedartan, Cherrytone, Redwood, Orangetan 


RYCOMELLO SIDES 


Indian Tan — Mellow 


NAPPY BRUSHED LEATHERS 


Suedes and Simulated Grains 


FULL GRAIN NATURAL BELT and STRAP LEATHERS 
3 to 32 oz. 


Men's Fine Belts, Wrist Straps and Decorative Uses 


6 to 7 oz. 


Chicago 


RICHARD YOUNG COMPANY 


LAMBSKINS: 


CAPES and RYCHROSUEDES for Shoes and Accessories 


* * * * * * * 


* * * * * * * 


Genuine WHITE BUCK for Men's and Women's Shoes 


* * * x * * * 


54 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON I1, MASSACHUSETTS 


Los Angeles 


CHROMES for Linings 


RYCOLYN SIDES 


A Top Quality, Chrome Retan Aniline 


CORRECTED ELK SIDES 


Natural Back for Unlined Shoes 


All Coiors and Black 


Cincinnati 


San Francisco St. Louis 
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\\ The pace is swift, the times ever- 
\ 


Al course will be found 


At the end of every year, there 
comes a mood of reminiscence 
when Man likes to think of what 
he has accomplished, of troubles 
met and mastered, of new friend- 
ships made and old friendships 
strengthened. We, at Amer, like to 
indulge that mood. 


At the end of 1950, however, we 
find the tremendous pressure of 
events compelling us to direct our 
thoughts to a consideration of the 
future. We try to pierce the mists, 
to foresee the coming problems, and 
to lay our plans for meeting them. 
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changing. There is no pattern to rely 
on. Frequently, problems must be 
solved through our own initiative. 


One thing only is certain. This busi- 
ness has been built on definite policies 
..- policies of quality in product, of 
fair dealing, of conducting our affairs 
so as to bring real and lasting friend- 
ship into our relations with custom- 
ers, suppliers and employees alike. 


These policies will not change! 


Come what may in 1951, or in any 
other year, the essential character 
of William Amer Company will be 
maintained. A course will be found! 





BLACK GLAZED 
BLACK SATIN 
COLORED KID 
BLACK SUEDE 
GARMENT LEATHER 
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Delph To Head Hide Task 
Force Committee 


Merle A. Delph, president of M. A. 
Delph Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was 
elected chairman of the newly-formed 
Hide Task Force Committee at a joint 
meeting of the National Hide Asso- 
ciation, the Boston Hide and Skin 


Brokers Association, and the Midwest 
Hide Brokers Association held Dec. 
21 in Cleveland, O. 

Representatives of all three Asso- 
ciations met to discuss a program for 
projected price ceilings and other 
controls on hides and skins. The 
meeting was not sponsored by the 
Government but recommendations 





buyers prefer genuine buck. 





napped and superbly tanned. It meets the exacting requirements of shoe 
manufacturers who will NOT compromise with quality. Value Minded 


GARLIN 


& CO... INC. 
44. South St., Boston, Mass. 


Sales Agents: William J. Dauer, St. Louis, Mo; 
A. E. Piekenbrock, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin; 
Walter N. Schafstall, Cincinnati, Ohio; Russ White 
Co., Los Angles, California. 


Genuine Buck . 
is made only from 


Imported Deerskins 


GARLIN genuine buck is 
“THRU-WHITE”. It is finely 















TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF, 


KID LININGS 





GENUINE KANGAROO 






BLACK GLAZED KID 


SUEDE KID 





SURPASS LEATHER COMPANY 
9th and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
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were passed along to appropriate 
Government agencies. 

Purpose of the new Hide Task 
Force is to formulate a program to 
help the industry meet defense mobili- 
zation demands and to offer its serv- 
ices as liaison between Government 
and industry. The Committee has 
already requested a meeting with 
Michael V. DiSalle, Director of Price 
Stabilization, for sometime in Jan. 

Other Task Force officers named 
were George H. Elliott, vice chair- 
man, and Paul Simons, secretary. 





Takes New Post 














Clarence E. Roeder, well-known 
shoe machinery executive, who has 
been appointed assistant to president 
Paul H. Mason of Compo Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., Boston. Previously, 
Roeder was associated for many years 
with United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
starting in 1918 in the Purchasing 
Department and serving more re- 
cently as manager of the Harrisburg, 
Pa., office. He will work with Compo 
branch offices in maintaining contact 
with lessees on problems of produc- 
tion, costs, etc. The new post was 
necessitated by expansion of Compo 
interests, particularly of the sub- 
sidiary Compo Chemical Co., Mans- 
field, Mass., producer of adhesives, 
solvents and compounds for the shoe 
industry. 





® Since the recent critical raw ma- 
terial shortages developed, the New- 
ark plant of Samuel Smidt Chemical 
Co. is stressing control on raw ma- 
terials purchased in its lacquer and 
thinner departments. Its laboratory is 
now completely equipped to run dis- 
tillation ranges, kauri butanol values, 
viscosities, dilution ratios, solids, etc., 
under the direction of chemist William 
Brady. 
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MILITARY BIDS 
AND AWARDS 





Navy Oxfords 


January 4, 1951—Navy Invita- 
tion No. 7833 covering: Item 1— 
613,080 pairs black leather oxfords, 
and Item 2—169,728 pairs brown 
leather oxfords. Opening in New 
York at 10:00 a.m. with delivery 
from March to May, 1951. 


Navy Shoes 


January 4, 1951—Navy Invita- 
tion No. 7834 covering 143,196 pairs 
of black leather high general purpose 
shoes. Opening at 10:00 a.m. with 
delivery from March to May, 1951. 


Field Shoes 


January 4, 1951—Navy Invitation 
No. 7954 covering 12,108 pairs 
field shoes, N-1, natural color. Open- 
ing in New York at 10:00 a.m. with 
delivery at monthly rate of one-third 
of total, beginning 60 days after 
receipt of government-furnished lasts. 
Destination: la, 9,780 pairs to Naval 
Clothing Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa.; 
lb, 2,328 pairs to Oakland, Cal., 
Naval Depot. 


Firemen’s Boots 


January 4, 1951—QM-30-280-51- 
1050 covering 7,045 pairs firemen’s 
rubber boots. Opening in New York 
at 3:00 p.m. with delivery by Feb. 
1951 or earlier for the Army. 


MARINES AWARD BOOTS 


Two footwear awards, one for 
7000 pairs of mukluk boots and the 
other for 12,500 pairs of felt insoles, 
have been announced by the Marine 
Corps. 

Silverite Gutterman Co. of Boston 
was awarded contract for the 12,500 
pairs of extra large felt insoles at 
$.755 per pair under QM-30-280-51- 
897 which called for a total of 175,- 
000 pairs. The remaining 162,500 
pairs will be negotiated by the New 
York Quartermaster Purchasing 
Office. 

Four of five original bidders on 
this invitation were rejected because 
they submitted non-spec bids, the 
QM revealed. 

Bristol Mfg. Corp. of Bristol, R. I., 
won contract for 7000 pairs of muk- 
luk boots, Ex-50-7, W/4 pair felt 
insoles, at $11.65 per pair. 
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Deaths 
William B. Bell 


... 71, chemical executive, died re- 
cently in Marrakech, French Morocco, 
of a heart attack. He had been presi- 
dent of American Cyanamid Co., New 
York chemical producer, since 1922. 
Death occurred while he was on a 
combined business and pleasure trip 
accompanied by his wife. A native 
of Stroudsburg, Pa., Bell graduated 
from Haverford College in 1900 and 
took a law degree in 1903 from Co- 
lumbia University. 

He was also president of Davis & 
Geck Co. and Lederle Laboratories, 





Inc., and vice president and director 
of Southern Alkali Co., Southern Pe- 
troleum Corp. Southern Minerals 
Corp., and Southern Pipe Line Corp. 
Survivors include his wife, Susan; 


and a daughter, Mrs. Allan D. Hole, 
Je. 
Edward J. Brauer 


. . . 70, leather goods executive, died 
recently of a heart ailment in St. 
Mary’s Hospital, St. Louis. Brauer 
was president of Brauer Brothers Mfg. 
Co., a St. Louis leather goods firm. He 
had been active in the trade for the 
past 50 years. Surviving are his 
daughter, Mrs. John Caldwell, Jr.; 
and a son, Richard. 














Campe ff, Seek 


MAKE GOOD SHOES BETTER 


<AMPELLI> 





SOLD WHEREVER BETTER SHOES ARE MADE 


CAMPELLO 69, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WE ARE BURSTING ‘ 
WITH PRIDE BECAUSE ! 
WE HAVE REACHED 











Agents: 

Jos. Salomon, New York 

W. A. Hartwig, Chicago 

J. C. Henley, St. Louis 
Robert O. Bardon, Cincinnati 
Chas. Simpson, Los Angeles 
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BUT WERE HUMBLY 
CONSCIOUS THAT WE 


COULDNT HAVE DONE IT 
WITHOUT THE COOPERATION 
OF OUR MANY FRIENDS 
AND CUSTOMERS. 


Through the years to come we will do our 
utmost to hold your respect and enjoy your 
patronage as we have in the past quarter 
century. 





May the New Year bring you Happiness 
and Prosperity. 


IRVING TANNING CO. 


“ INCORPORATED 
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TANNERS STIILL UNDECIDED 
ON PRICE ROLLBACK ACTION 





Await Clarification Of Government Order While 
Market Slows 





Seasonal slowdown, controls 
confusion, contribute to static mar- 
ket. Most tanners see _ small 
chance of rollback; now look for 
further “adjustments.” 

NEW YORK MARKETS 
Upper Leather 

Quite a few tanners have with- 
drawn offerings for the moment until 
they have a chance to study Govern- 
ment rollback of prices to Dec. 1st 
level. There have been price ad- 
vances recently or since Dec. Ist, but 
many tanners report that even at the 
Dec. 1st prices of raw stock, their 
present lists do not represent re- 
placement value. Of course, the 








SOLE LEATHERS 


BENDS - BACKS - CROPS - BUTTS - HEADS 
SHOULDERS + BELLIES + SHANKS, Ete. 


OUTSOLES 


MEN'S - WOMEN’S - BOY'S 
MISSES’ + CHILDREN’S 
IN ALL GRADES AND WEICHTS 


Headquarters for Sole Leathers 


Complete line of leather INSOLES 
and leather COUNTERS 











RMOUR LEATHER (( 


HICAGO - NEW YORK- BOSTON 
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WILMINGTON 99, 
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question is: can this be proved to the 
satisfaction of the Government? 

The fact is, that for quite a while, 
or since the hide market advanced 
so rapidly, tanners have complained 
that they had to sell leather under 
their replacement levels. The Tan- 
ners’ Council has constantly advised 
members not to sell leather unless 
the price represented full replacement 
value. However, it is one thing to 
ask those levels and another to sell 
enough volume to keep production 
going. 

Sole Leather 

Conditions mixed with some tan- 
ners selling leather right along while 
others out of market pending further 
study of price freeze order. Those 
who continue to sell claim they are 
still quoting same price levels as of 
Nov. 30th. However, that is not 
generally true as some bends were 
sold higher; heavies, at 80c and 
lights up to 96c, which is well above 
the Dec. 1st levels. 

In bellies, it is the same thing as 
last week; steers and cows sold 
55-57c and there was a reported sale 
of a good lot of steer bellies moving 


at 60c. Double rough shoulders sell- 
ing from 90c to 96c as to tannage 
and run while single light shoulders 
can almost command any price due 
to the lack of supplies. Sales have 
been heard around 76c to 78c on light 
single shoulders, heads on. 


Chrome Retan-Sole 


Tanners selling retan bends at 92c 
for heavies, 96-97c for 8-9 iron bends 
and 80c for light bends. Business 
reported good and prices quoted are 
said as of Nov. 30th. 


Sole Leathers Strong 


Sales activity on Boston sole leather 
market “moderate” at best. Variety 
of factors contribute to situation. 
Government controls order, seasonal 
factors and manufacturers’ inventory- 
taking hold sales down. One fact 
begins to emerge: Tanners appear 
determined to hold present price 
levels if at all possible. Most say 
their prices have not yet caught up 
with replacement costs, feel they will 
be allowed to “adjust” profit ratios 
to 1946-49 levels rather than lower- 
ing prices. At present, prices con- 
tinue very strong with some tanners 
asking up to 95c for bends under 
8 irons, up to 80c for heavy bends. 


Light Bends: 87-95c 


Medium Bends: 80-87c 
Heavy Bends: 75-80c 





Price and Trends of Leather 











KIND OF LEATHER THIS MONTH YEAR 1949 
WEEK AGO AGO HIGH 
GALE (len SEEM) sccicssscsscsessccncesscss 1.10-1.30 1,10-1.30 90-1.06 95-1.15 
ee Ee | 1.00-1.25 1.00-1.25 85-1.06 90-1.10 
REI IIS sacecccn ss csescsccscccensccsacesies ; 1,.20-1.35 1.20-1.35 1.10-1.20 1.05-1.30 
KID (Black Glazed) ..............00.c000. 80-1.17; 1.25 80-1.173 1.25 70-1.00 70-1.00 
EIN i oy sy vac sine sincvecsncesonsenees 80-95 80-95 70-88 70-90 
PATENT (Extreme) ........................ 62-78 56-74 48-56 56-66 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) ................ , 19-33 19-32 18-22 19-23 
KIPS (Corrected Reg. Finish) ....... 72-80 72-80 57-61 57-61 
EXTREMES (Corrected Reg. Finish) 58-66 58-66 45-53 48-53 
WORK ELK (Corrected) ............ 59-65 59-65 44-50 52-56 
SOLE (Light Bends) ..........0:::.0.00..:.. 87-95 87-90 64-66 68-72 
ca Be caves op ne chanswenencs 53-57 51-54 44-48 44-48 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) .............. 87-97 80-90 64-72 64-72 
POR eS eee 36-41 36-41 38-43. 39-44 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) ............ : 20-26 20-26 20-23 22-24 
BPEATS GOAGSIGS) vcs icccvessicessciysoccoess : 17-22 17-22 17-20 19-20 
WELTING (12 x 4) o.ccceeeeeecccecees ; 13 11 914-10 914-10 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS ................ 3714-38 37-38 2314-244 29, 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages using quality 


rawstock. 
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Sole leather tanners of Philadel- 
phia report although the week before 
Christmas is usually rather dull, this 
past week showed considerable ac- 
tivity. Findings still in some demand 
and heavy weights sell in the 70’s 
while factory bends going in the 80’s 
for the heavier weights. Bellies find 
an easy market at 56c and heads 
continue to go at a minimum price 
unchanged since last week. 


Offal Moderate 

Not many sales reported on Boston 
sole leather offal market but what 
sales are made continue at previous 
price levels. Only one large tanner 
has made attempt to comply with 
Government order. This tanner is 
rolling back prices where possible to 
maintain profit levels, adjusting 
others to replacement costs. As a 
whole, however, prices hold firm. 
Steer bellies bring 55-57c; cows at 
53-55c. Single shoulders with heads 
on quoted up to 78-80c for lights; up 
to 70c for heavies. Double rough 
shoulders generally at 95-96c top 
although one sale of specially selected 
lot reported at 97c. 

Bellies: Steers: 55-57c; Cows 

53-55¢ 

Single shoulders, heads on: 

Light, 74-80c, Heavy, 65-70c 

Double rough shoulders: 87-97c. 

Heads: 35-38c 

Fore Shanks: 44-46c. 

Hind Shanks: 44-47¢ 


Calf Fair 

Boston calf leather tanners say they 
are holding to present price levels 
until Government clarifies order. Tan- 
ners still do not offer much leather 
although manufacturers seek to place 
good orders, anticipating Navy ox- 
ford contracts. New business can be 
classified as moderate; prices firm to 
strong with a strong skins market 
threatening necessity of further raises 
on finished leathers. Few if any firms 
have indicated intention to rollback 
price levels to Dec. 1; many look for 
further “adjustments.” Prices below 
indicate quotations on standard tan- 
nages. 

Men’s weights: B $1.10-1.27; C 
$1.04-1.22; D 94c-$1.16; X 89c- 
$1.06; XX 86c. 

Women’s weights: $1.10 to 1.25; 
C $1.00-1.10; D 95c-$1.05; X 
85c-$1.00; XX 70c-83c 

Suede: $1.25-1.35; 1.20-1.25; 1.10- 
1.15 

Sheep Quiet 
Sheep leather tanners in Boston 
find slowdown continues. Prices 
remain at recent levels. Business not 
considered definitive enough to war- 
rant any decisive price action by tan- 
ners. Tanners wonder what Govern- 
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ment will do on rawskins situation, 
particularly on New Zealand skins 
which cannot be controlled success- 
fully. 
Russet linings: 33, 32, 30, 28, 26, 
24, 20, 18, 16, 15c 
Colored vegetable linings: 30, 28, 
26, 24, 21, 19, 17, 15c 
Hat sweat: 30, 28, 26, 24c 
Chrome linings: 35, 33, 31, 29, 27c¢ 
Garment grains: 29, 27, 25, 23, 21c 
Garment suede: 28, 26, 24, 22, 30, 
28, 26, 24, 22c 


Side Leathers Hold 
Boston side leather tanners gen- 
erally hold prices at recent levels 
despite rollback order. Little tanners 
can do about rollbacks until raw 
materials are either rolled back or 
frozen at present levels. Continuing 
strength on hide market gives tan- 
ners no leeway. The ESA order does 
serve to “freeze” prices at pre-order 
levels although one or two tanners 
show signs of raising quotations to 
meet replacement costs. Quotations 
below are prices prevailing on stand- 
ard tannages for past two weeks. 
Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 68- 
73c; C 66-69; D 60-63c 
Regular Finishes 
Corrected Kips: B 72-80; C 69-76; 
D 65-72; X 60-69c 
Corrected Extremes: 58-66; 55-64, 
52-62; 48-58c 
Corrected Large: B 55-63; C 53- 
61; D 51-59; X 48-55c 
Work Elk: 59-65; 57-63; 55-6lc 
Work Shoe Retan: 62-66; 60-64c 


Splits Fair 
Sales on Boston splits market are 
moderate at best. As in other leathers, 


tanners show little inclination to 
roll back any prices. Many insist they 
will be forced to raise prices shortly 
in order to maintain profits. General 
feel is that tanners must make adjust- 
ments on prices rather reduce them. 
Meantime, seasonal market slowdown 
hits sales, 


Light suede: 39-41; 34-39; 32-36c 

Heavy suede: 43-47; 41-43; 38-40c 

Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c 

Finished linings: 19-21; 20-23; 22- 
26c¢ 

Gussets: 17-22c 

Pickled Heavy, 14-15c lb.; Light, 
1244-13 2c |b. 

Blue splits: Heavy, 15-17c \b.; 
Light, 13-14c lb. 


Kid Confused 


Philadelphia kid leather tanners 
say talk of voluntary price rollbacks 
is “just silly.” Since this industry 
must buy rawskins at prices that are 
extremely high, and, of course, be- 
yond the control of the Government, 
no one can afford to pay any atten- 
tion to any request for decreasing 
prices. They cannot even promise to 
hold the line since many expect the 
rawskin situation to get even worse. 

At this point prices are very high 
and good skins difficult to obtain. 
Another bad development is the diffi- 
culty of obtaining tanning chemicals 
not only necessary in the white leath- 
ers, but in all shades. This situation 
is expected to become worse as the 
emergency continues. 

On the whole, many tanners said 
they made a minimum of profit this 
past year because of the difficulties 
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above. No price increases have 
gone into effect this past week, but 
this doesn’t rule out the possibility 
of increases in the future. 

Tanners have been getting their 
prices easily. The lower grades, es- 
pecially, are sold up completely in 
every type of leather; tanners could 
easily have sold more if skins were 
available. 

During this past week business 
has been a little slow as compared 
to the previous two weeks. This 
time of the year is inventory time 
for shoe manufacturers and orders 
have been slow coming in. How- 
ever, there are already on the books 
orders for Jan. for glazed and suede 
in about equal quantity — black, 
brown and white are fairly good, 
some dark blue. Little talk of col- 
ors. 

Slipper leather going well particu- 
larly in the large skins mainly used 
for cowboy boots. Tanners cannot 
keep up with demand in these. Noth- 
ing new reported in linings. Noth- 
ing developing in crushed; Satin 
mats still dead as far as most tanners 
are concerned. 


Current Average Prices 
Suede: 40c-95c 
Glazed: 40c-$1.15; $1.25 
Linings: 26c-60c 
Slipper: 40c-75c 


Belting Leathers Active 


Belting leather tanners of Phila- 
delphia report considerable business 
activity. Shoulders are going strong 
and selling at a price averaging 90c. 
Rough bends have again gone up in 
price and quotations on some weights 
are available as tanners feel these 
prices may stay at this level for at 
least a weeek. Quotations at least 5c 
higher than the last available prices 
—three weeks ago. 

Curriers say business is still quite 
good with no let up in new orders. 
At this time no actual price changes 
have been made but since rough 
bends just went up 3c, curriers have 
already prepared new price lists. 
However, because of the Govern- 
ment statement they have decided to 
wait a few days to see what will hap- 
pen throughout the rest of the in- 
dustry. A New York currier has 
already been reported as planning 
to increase prices 5% in the very 
near future. 

Belting leather tanners are in ac- 
cord with sole leather tanners in the 
feeling that if the Government doesn’t 
step in packers. won’t make any vol- 
untary rollbacks, and may very well 
go on increasing their prices. If 
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hides would stay where they are right 
now, it is just possible that belting 
leather men may be able to not only 
hold the line but make some slight 
adjustments downwards. If not, belt- 
ing goes up. 

CURRENT BELTING PRICES 


No. 2 ex. heavy 1.30 No. 3 ex. heavy 1.25 
No. 2 ex. light 1.25 No. 3 ex. light 1.20 


Curried Belting Best Selec. 2nd 3rd 
Butt bends ..... 1.42-1.63 1.38-1.50 1.30-1.39 
Centers 12” ....1.72-2.00 1.62-1.92 1.40-1.42 
Centers 24”-28” .1.67-1.96 1.61-1.89 1.42-1.47 
Centers 20” ....1.61-1.89 1.56-1.84 1.42-1.44 
Wide sides ..... 1.32-1.53 1.28-1.48 1.20-1.27 
Narrow Sides ...1.25-1.30 1.20-1.29 1.10-1.24 
Premiums to be added: ex. heavy 10c; light 


5e-7c; ex. light 14c-15c. . 


Tanning Materials Short 
New crop of Divi Divi due late 


Jan. or Feb. Wattle Bark still in 
short supply with quotations higher. 
Sumac Leaves very scarce. Still no 
offerings of East African Mangrove 
Bark; South American offered at 
$52.00. Extracts prices are un- 
changed. Tanning Oils market very 
firm. 

Raw Tanning Materials 

Divi Divi, shipment, bags ............. * 
Wattle bark, ton 


edaaeageaat ‘‘Fair Average’ $73.00-$85.00 
siete slaue Wale clears ‘‘Merchantable’’ $70.00-$78.00 


SRNGG, FE MOE Seg cceccneaesescads $100.00 
errr $45.00 
~— BT0.00) J. Be .ccccccccccecs $37.00 
50030 553i hbanes ebacseeneataewas $46.00 
venane Cups, 30-32% guaranteed ..... $36.00 
2 errr $80.00-$81.00 
Mangrove Bark, 30% So. Am. . .$51.00-$52.00 
Tanning Extracts 
Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant 
, eer re 3.75 
WRPPONS, Gb. cccosccccccccccccccsccces 4.50 
BING, BBE oc cccccccasccccsscoccsee 4 


Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 
60 De A sage fo.b. plant 


ele occccccccccccccescccccccces 9.72 
2 rrr rrr rere err 10.42 
cuteh, "sold Borneo, 55% tannin, 06% 
Gambier Extract, 25% tannin, 
oe04a 0 Gs BEgteeneeseeees % .12 
Hemlock —* 25% tannin, tk. cars, 
f.o.b D. cvccccccscecsccceeseess -0525 
Me Wi sacnscdaccexsaveskaenes eee 05% 
Oak bark extract, ae tannin, lb. 
DbIs. 64-B%, UKs. 2 ccccccccccccccees 06% 
Quebracho extrac 
Solid, = , basis 63% tannin, ¢.l 
Wt, GE ec cies eas cececscovesss 8-5/16 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c. 1. .09 
Laquid, basis ee tannin, bbls. .... .08 


Ground -16% 
Wattle nag Qe solid (plus duty) .078 
Ponsa h. - aed = bags, c. - 95% 


Spruce ‘extract, tks., f.0.b. wks. ...... .01% 
Powdered valonia extract, 63% tannin 109% 


Tanners’ Oils 


Castor oil No. 1 C.P. drs. lel. ...... .33 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% ......... .28 
Cod off, NAd., Grums ....cccccccccees 1.15 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture... .14 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral .. .13 
Cod, a 50% added mineral... .12 
Lins lls tks., c.l. zone 1 ........-- -152 
Grams, LOL. crccccccccccces eecccece 174 
Neatsfoot, Me Oe 6 asic ecetacncnences .37 
WORRIES GE Gre 6 665s cccececcncess 35 
Neatsfoot, 40° C.T. -.....cecee0- oe 


Neatsfoot, Lei ppiewed Cc. L. 
L.c.L. 


Neatsfoot, fuiphonaied. 175% 
Olive, denatured, ° oe 
Waterless Moellon ....ccccccccccccccce ° 
Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture ...... 13 
Chagois Moellon 





Neutral Degras 

Sulphonated Tallow, 15% . 
Sulphonated Tallow, 50% 
Pe | compound ...... 
cS ARISE Crrcric 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% w 
Petroleum Oils, 200 ae "vise. tks., 





TAM oc ccanerOeekevicveraceweresines 17 
— Oils, 150 seconds visc. tks., 16 
Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds visc. tks., Ke 


*Quotations withdrawn 
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Garment Leather Strong 

Due to recent advances in raw 
materials, there is talk of higher 
leather prices. This is especially true 
in horsehide leather. While garment 
manufacturers have shown little 
demand for horsehide leather, they 
are finding it quite scarce at the 
present time due to the antieipated 
large work glove business for the 
Army just now getting underway. 
However, actual higher prices cannot 
be definitely confirmed at the 
moment. 

Suede garment leather 32, 30, 28c 

Grain garment leather 31, 29, 26c 

Horsehide leather (avg.) 36, 38c 

Better horsehide grades 40, 42c 


Work Glove Firm 

Confirmation of the new Govern- 
ment contract for over a million feet 
of horsehide leather for work gloves 
has not as yet affected leather prices, 
as far as can be determined. Tan- 
ners, uncertain about pricing leather 
due to the very recent price order by 
the Government, have held quiet wait- 
ing for clarification of the order and 
for a plan of intentions by the trade 
in establishing a market. Tanners are 
in the squeeze for the time being, 
however. The price of rawstock in 
the horsehide market has jumped 
considerably which will obviously 
necessitate advances in leather if they 
are possibly obtainable. 
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PACKERS HOLD BACK OFFERINGS 
UNTILL PRICE SITUATION CLEARS 





Tanners Show Willingness To Buy At Present Levels 
Despite Freeze 


Trading pickup anticipated late 
this week. Meantime sales slow 
along the line. Packers consider 
new allocation system for cus- 
tomers. 

Packer Hides Undecided 

Uncertainty of the hide situation 
was somewhat clarified last week 
when one of the “Big Four” packers 
sold approximately 18,700 hides at 
steady levels, based on last paid 
prices. 





Bulletin: Up until press time 
sale of approximately 19,000 
hides by Armour & Co. was the 
only confirmed new _ business 
done by big packers since the 
ESA’s “voluntary freeze” order. 
Just before L&S went to press 
the market appeared to be open- 
ing up again. Cudahy Packing 
Co. sold an estimated 18,000 
hides in most selections at steady 
prices. Swift & Co. reported it 
was working on new allocations, 
would shortly re-open sales. 





Sales involved 5,200 heavy native 
steers 34-3444c, 4,500 Colorado 


35-3514c, 4,900 light cows at 3714- 
3814c, and 1,100 native bulls at 25c, 
brands 24c, all Chicago basis. One 
of the independent packers sold 1,460 
light cows at 38c and 1,170 heavy 
cows at 3514c, both sales considered 
steady money. 

This sale apparently satisfied most 
of those in the trade, as sales this 
week are anticipated on the same 
basis. The big question is, “Who 
gets how many hides?” This thought 
is now getting most of the packers’ 
attention, and they have come up 
with this solution for the time being: 
a system of distribution of hides by 
the individual packer to the best of 
his ability. 

No sales nor offerings so far this 
week, but it is anticipated that trad- 
ing will get underway, despite the 
short week due to the holiday season. 

Late last week, one of the “Big 
Four” packers confirmed selling an 
estimated 12,000 Northern and River- 
point calfskins, but would not release 
details regarding prices. Previously, 
this seller was refusing steady money 
bids. On this basis, those in the 
trade feel that “slightly higher” 
money was obtained. Last sales of 
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HII steers at 3lc, 4,100 heavy cows at Northern calfskins confirmed at 
Present Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 
PROCESS COMPANY Native steers .......... 34-38 34-38 3314-374 a 33 
Ex. light native stecrs 40'’LN 40'’AN 40 27 
Light native cows 374%2-382 3742-381 37-38 2314-24% 
GENERAL OFFICES Heavy native cows _. 35-35% 35 -33% 3415-35 20 -21 
500 Fifth Avenue Native bulls .......... 25-25% 25 -25%4 24 -24Y% 17 
Heavy Texas steers 31% 32 31-31% 18 
New York 16, N. Y. Light Texas steers .... 36 36N 3512 19 
Ex. light Texas steers 38N 38N 3814N 22 
OPERATING PLANT AT Butt branded steers .. 31Y% 32 31 -31% 18 
: Colorado steers ........ 31 31 30% 17% 
Erie, Pa. Branded cows ............ 3414-35 3414-35 34-3414 2014-21 
Branded bulls ......... 24-2414 24 -24% 23 -23%4 16 
Packer calfskins ........ 7714-8214 7714-8214 7714-8214 55 +70 
Chicago city calfskins 59-61 59-61 58 -60 40 
Packer kipskins ....... 60 60 55 -60 424 
HE only suc- 
enya HIDE FUTURES 
that prepares COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 
Sole Leather for 
drum tanning, Close Close High Low Net 
— and Dec.27 Dec.21 For Week For Week Change 
oiling. 
January 31.65B a | | : jl ir ee enone +25 
WRINGER Also prepares April 31.15B 30.70B 31.18 31.15 +45 
both bark and July 30.84B 30.45B 30.85 30.80 +39 
chrome tanned sides and whole hides for October 29.95B 29.70B 30.15 30.00 +25 
the skiving and splitting machine. March 32.25B 31.94T 32.30 31.85 +31 
31.40B 31.10B 31.42 31.35 +30 


Total Sales: 38 lots 
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7714c for heavies, 8214c for lights, 
with Rivers last confirmed at 75c 
for heavies and 80c for lights. 
Outside calfskin markets unchanged 
and quoted at 66 to 68c for small 
packer untrimmed allweights. City 
untrimmed allweights are quoted at 
59 to 6lc, and countries at 43 to 45c. 
Unchanged prices continue in New 
York market. On an untrimmed 
basis, big packer 3/4’s are quoted 
at $4.90, 4/5’s $5.60, 5/7’s $6.60, 
7/9’s $7.50, and 9/12’s $9.60. Large 
collector 3/4’s $4.15, 4/5’s $4.75, 
5/7’s $5.75; 7/9’s $6.75 and 9/12’s 
$8.75. Big packer regular slunks 
sold last at $3.75, hairless at $1.15. 


Kipskins Quiet 

No further business noted in big 
packer kipskins since last week’s 
business. At that time, one of the 
“Big 4” packers sold 4,800 Northern 
& Riverpoint natives, Nov. produc- 
tion, at 6214c, Chicago basis, up 
21%c, while around 4,000 Dec. pro- 
duction sold steady at 60c, Chicago 
basis. Overweights were included in 
both sales at the usual 5c discount. 
Further interest still reported at these 
prices, but no offerings. 

Small packer kipskins quotable 48 
to 50c, and countries 38 to 40c. Big 
packer kipskins, on a New York trim 
basis, quoted at $10.85 for 12/17’s 
and $13 for 17’s up. Large collector 
12/17’s_ kipskins priced at $9.75, 
and 17’s and up at $10.50. 


Small Packer Hides Slow 

Since the Government’s plea to roll 
back prices to Dec. 1 levels, trading 
has slowed down considerably in this 
market. Tanners holding bid ideas 
at levels about 1 to 144c under those 
of asking prices. Occasional sales 
made at prices in line with the 35 
to 36c levels, selected basis for all- 
weight native steers and cows aver- 
aging 48/50 lbs., in carload lots, 
FOB shipping points. Tanners are 
in position now to hold bid levels in 
line with last week’s buying levels, 
and be perfectly justified in balking 
at higher prices. 


Country Hides Uneasy 

Brokers call the market around 
30 to 3lc flat trimmed for 1’s and 
2’s for good quality Midwestern 
country hides averaging in weight 
about 48/50 lIbs., basis carload lots, 
FOB shipping points. Tanners bid- 
ding around 30 to 3014c, with 3lc 
and up, the asking price. 

Now that big packer market has 
established itself at steady money, 
the 30 to 3lc range for country 
hides appears to be the prevailing 
steady range. However, with big 
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packers contemplating some kind of 
a distribution plan for hides, tanners 
may look elsewhere for supplies and 
pay proportionately higher money 
for outside hides. This, of course, 
remains to be seen. 


Sheep Pelts Quiet 

The shortened week due to the holi- 
days, and the uncertain price picture 
due to the “freeze,” has resulted in 
no activity for the week. Based on 
last reported business, big packer 
Fall clips quoted at $5.10, No. 1 
shearlings at $4.25, No. 2’s at $2.50 
and 3’s at $1.80. Big packer pickled 
skins in demand at $17 per dozen, 
with some sales recently at $17.50. 


Horsehides Strong 
Market very strong. Good quality 
Northern trimmed horsehides averag- 
ing around 65/70 lbs. quoted $13 
and up, with the untrimmed price 
pegged at $14 and up, depending 
upon quality. Fronts selling as high 
as $8.65, and possibly up to $9, 
depending upon size and quality. 
Horse butts stronger, with prices 
moving up to around $4.65 to $4.75, 
and possibly $5.00, depending upon 
quality. 
Dry Sheepskins Lag 
End of the year, uncertainty re- 
garding the ESA ruling on rollbacks, 
and poor glove business except on 
Government orders, have all had in- 


fluencing factor on the raw stock 
market. Latest Government contracts 
specify horsehide and _ deerskin 
leathers, so there is little incentive 
for buyers to operate in these de- 
scriptions. Shippers at primary mar- 
kets have shown no inclination to 
reduce high asking prices and manu- 
facturers claim that they have not 
been receiving any orders for the 
Spring on new glove business. 

Another factor holding up busi 
ness is that most operators do not 
know what the ESA ruling means as 
regards foreign prices. While it 
affects all prices, they cannot see 
how foreign shippers can be gov- 
erned by regulations made in this 
country unless specific prices are es- 
tablished as they were during World 
War II. 

In general, most operators are un- 
willing to commit themselves at this 
time, prefer to wait until after the 
turn of the New Year. 

Little change in hair sheep mar- 
kets. Relatively few offers received 
by agents whose shippers continue 
to advise them that they are selling 
their skins to Europe at much higher 
prices than can be realized in this 
market. Occasional sales noted by 
shippers who want to keep the good 
will of American buyers. 

Brazil cabrettas the principal 
skins moved recently. Some shade 
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dried Mombasas have also been 
moved. No late sales of Mochas, 
Cape glovers or Nigerians as either 
offers withheld or else prices are too 
high for this market. 

Shearling market firm but local 
buyers unable to compete with Eu- 
rope. Reports from various primary 
markets indicate shippers have rel- 


atively small available stocks as they 


are moving skins elsewhere. 


Other Skins Firm 


Reports from primary markets 
state shippers have small unsold 
stocks; are showing firmness in their 
ideas. 


In reptiles, latest advices from 
India state shippers’ ideas for Mad- 
ras bark tanned whips, 4 inches up, 
averaging 434 inches, 70/30 selec- 
tion, 95c and water snakes, running 
60% 3 inches, 30% 31% inches and 
10% 4 inches, 70/30 selection, at 
15c, without interesting buyers here. 
Most operators unwilling to place 
contracts until after the New Year, 
when they hope to have a better pic- 
ture of conditions and regulations. 
No late advices from Brazil, Siam or 
the Argentine. 

In deerskins, 
domestics, New Zealands, 


good demand for 
Central 


Americans and Chinas for Govern-, 


ment contracts. Sizable quantities 
of domestics have been moved at 
high levels. The foreign varieties 
are hard to buy due to high prices 
and small offers. Occasional sales 
Brazil “jacks” at 75c fob. 

Pigskin descriptions also firm and 
while not too much interest evident 
in Fulton County, some business 
passing in Para peccaries at $2.75 
for greys and 10c less for blacks, 
basis manufacturers. 


Goatskins Firm 


U. S. kid tanners say they cannot 
comply with Government rollback 
under present conditions since Gov- 
ernment cannot control price ceilings 
en foreign goatskins. Tanners claim 
they will continue to buy skins at 
present prices, tan leather and sell it 
at profits “not above 1946-49 period.” 
Whether Government will step in as 
last war and do buying is another 
story yet to be disclosed. 


Overseas market prices continue 
very firm; both England and Con- 
tinent buying actively. Tanners here 
feel European tanners stocking up in 
case of tightened supply. Whatever 
the causes, prices extremely high; 
supplies short. 

Amritsars, 1200 lb., very scarce; 
held at $13.50-$14.00 per dozen c&f. 
Southern India goatskins strong with 
1.70/1.80 lb. Coconadas last sold at 
$14.25. No offerings from Calcutta. 
Genuine 120 lb. Batis reported held 
at $13.25; Bati types at $16.00; 
Addis-ababas at $13.25; Berberahs 
at $14.50-$14.75. Nigerians also firm; 
few offerings. Red Kanos goatskins, 
basis the primes, held at $1.45 per 
lb. c&f. and up. 


William H. Melntosh 

. . skoe machinery executive, died 
Dec. 22 at his home in Lynn, Mass., 
after a long illness. He was Lynn 
district manager for United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., having joined the 
firm 53 years ago. He assumed his 
present post in 1935 and was a mem- 
ber of the firm’s Quarter Century 
Club. A native of Richmond, he came 
to Lynn some 50 years ago and had 
resided in Swampscott, Mass., for the 
past 15 years. He leaves his wife, 
Edith; a brother, George L.; a sister, 
Mrs. Charles E. Dale; and a niece. 


LEATHER CHEMISTRY 
(Continued from Page 58) 


ment of the Army has recommended 
that a sizeable quantity of this 
leather be purchased so that very de- 
tailed and comprehensive procedures 
may be followed in evaluating its 
serviceability. In this respect we 
must go out of the realm of the pure 
chemists and give a great deal of 
credit to those people in industry who 
take the fundamental developments 
made by the leather chemists and put 
them into effect in making such type 
of leather. For example, William H. 
Reuping, of the Fred Reuping Leather 
Company, has given much time and 
effort in developing and perfecting 
from a commercial standpoint this 
type of tannage in very promising 
leathers. 

One of the developments made by 
leather chemists which oftentimes 
receive very little recognition is the 
development of research type tools. 
Polarography is just one of these in- 
stances, and the paper which was pub- 
lished in 1949 from the Tanners’ 
Council Research Laboratory sets 
forth the value of such an instrument 
and its adaptability to research in 
leather technology. Later, another 
paper revealed how polarography had 
very definitely been applied to the 
tannins by B. L. Browning, W. W. 
Pigman, R. L. Leaf, Jr., G. Steinert, 
and J. Wethern of the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry. 

Often, work which is done origi- 
nally does not have recognition for 
years. The work which was reported 
by William T. Roddy in 1936 con- 
cerning the use of a solvent type of 
tannage has seen during 1949-50 fur- 
ther fundamental research concern- 
ing its function in the tanning of 
leather. The paper by Merrill, Came- 
ron, Ellison, and Wrixton of the B. D. 
Eisendrath Memorial Laboratory, on 
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the equilibrium between collagen, the 
hide substance of skins and hides, and 
vegetable tanning in aqueous organic 
solvent is an illustration of this type 
of further fundamental work being 
done in the course of the year. Fur- 
ther developments from a standpoint 
of its application in industry are now 
under way. In the course of the next 
decade we shall very likely see a 
great deal of solvent type of tannage 
being used in the tanning industry. 

The research workers at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards have con- 
tributed a great deal during the past 
year to the fundamental knowledge 
concerned with leather manufacture. 
Just to sight two at this moment, I 
would refer to that work which was 
done by Mr. Charles E. Weir on the 
Effect of Temperature on the Volume 
of Leather, and the very brilliant 
work done by Kanagy and Vickers 
on Explaining the Mechanism of 
Water Vapor Transmission in 
Leather. This latter work has now 
been given a new name in the tech- 
nology of leather and is often re- 
ferred to as “transpiration.” This 
indicates that not only does the 
leather allow for the passage of water 
vapor (which is normally referred to 
as breathing) but which is also con- 
cerned with the disposal of excessive 
moisture from leather by the person 
wearing it. 


Weir Work Revealing 


In industry we often refer to boil 
tests and shrink temperature of 
leather, but so little is known of 
what really is the mechanism con- 
cerned with this phenomenon that it 
is very revealing to read the work 
which was done by Weir of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards on the 
rate of shrinkage of tendon collagen. 

We who are so close to leather 
manufacture often are confused by 
the effect which the many different 
processes cause to a finished piece of 
leather. That difference which we 
might effect through a change in tan- 
nage is greatly overshadowed by the 
fatliquoring which the leather re- 
ceives. It remained for Dr. Eli Dee 
Compton of the Monsanto Chemical 
Company to bring to the attention 
of the technical men of the industry 
a method for determining the basic 
influence of different changes and 
variations in process. Dr. Compton, 
dealing with fiber bundles alone 
where the architecture of the skin 
has been divorced, has brought to our 
attention a new method for doing 
work of this type. 

Many of us have been concerned 
with the inroads which have been 
made by imitation and _ substitute 
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materials for leather. It remained 
for the sensible attitude to be taken 
by workers such as Oehler and 
Kilduff of the National Bureau of 
Standards in their work on the use 
of these materials in leather. I think 
that out of this work there may come 
an entirely new leather, a combina- 
tion of leather and the new resinous 
synthetics which will make for a far 
better wearing piece of leather and a 
leather which will fit certain needs 
which neither of the two are capable 
of doing at the present moment. 

Another contribution to the funda- 
mentals of leather technology has 
been made in the studies of animal 
skin proteins. I refer especially io 
the reports of Stubbings and Theis, 
from the Division of Leather Tech- 
nology at the Institute of Research, 
Lehigh University. In doing work 
of this kind it is never quite com- 
plete because no matter how long an 
individual works upon a problem he 
merely forms a single link in the 
chain of knowledge, all of which is 
so essential before we can have a 
complete picture and a complete 
knowledge of the mechanisms of tan- 
nage, fatliquoring, etc., in the mak- 
ing of leather. 

Among the very earliest of tan- 
nages which have been used by man 
in the making of commercial leathers 
has been alum. Because of its lack 
of stability in itself it has not been 
extended to a great many different 
types of leather. However, it re- 
mained for Dr. Rogers and his asso- 
ciates, at the Eastern Regional Re- 


search Laboratory, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, to utilize 
alum tannage on top of vegetable tan- 
nage in effecting a better wearing in- 
sole leather. This work has gone on 
through the past year and is still con- 
tinuing. In the near future a much 
better retannage through the use of 
alum seems very possible. 


Glebular Proteins 


The tanner has always referred to 
the cement substances which are con- 
tained in between the fibers of the 
skin or hide. Early work which has 
been done by many investigators 
have touched upon this problem. It, 
however, remained for Dr. Carl C. 
Kritzinger, of the Department of 
Leather Science at the University of 
South Africa, while on a visiting pro- 
fessorship in the United States, to 
make a comprehensive and extended 
study of these materials. In the 
technical realm they are referred to 
as the globular proteins. They in 
themselves do not have leather-mak- 
ing substances. However, in different 
types of leather it is essential that 
they either be removed or that some 
part of them remain so as to give the 
wanted characteristics to the leather. 

A great stimulus to the technical 
developments in the industry has been 
effected through the support of re- 
search by the Quartermaster General 
of the Army to several laboratories 
throughout the United States. Much 
credit should be given to Dr. S. J. 
Kennedy, Research Director in the 
Office of the Quartermaster General, 
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for his far-sightedness in developing 
a program of research which is now 
giving benefits to the industry and 
which promises to bring far greater 
benefits in the near future. 

The presence of mold upon leather 
has been a problem to tanners and to 
leather consumers over a long period 
of time. It has been the aim of the 
technical staff of the industry to find 
the most effective materials for the 
purpose of preventing such growth. 
It has always been questioned as to 
what real damage such molds do. 
From other than an esthetic stand- 
point there has been no proven dam- 
age which can be credited directly 
to molds or mildew upon leather. 
The molds do act upon those mate- 
rials which are contained in leather 
which are really in the end a part of 
leather. It remained for Dr. Kanagy 
and his associates at the Bureau of 
Standards to make a comprehensive 
study of this phenomenon and bring 
to our attention the limits of such 
damage that are effected by the 
growth of microorganisms on finished 
leather. 


Bating Goes Way Back 


The subject of bating or puring in 
the industry had its inception in the 
dark ages and of course was only 
concerned with the use of dung and 
manures. The work of Rohm and 
Haas throughout the many years has 
brought to the industry a much more 
satisfactory method of effecting this 
processing in leather. However, even 
in this day when it is necessary to 
use enzymes from different sources, 
our fundamental knowledge of the 
bating process is still wanting. As 
one of the attempts towards elucidat- 
ing this subject, Mrs. H. Moore of the 
Tanners’ Council Research Labora- 
tory, has reported three different re- 
search tools which will allow for the 
evaluation of the several different 
enzymes which may be used. This 
work has been going on for a period 
of two years and it is now nearing a 
point of fruition. In the course of 
another year or so, | am very certain 
that we shall have a better knowledge 
of the bating process, be able to do 
it in a more intelligent way, and thus 
effect the necessary economies that go 
with the intelligent processing of any 
leathers. 

A development which I like to refer 
to as the use of man’s most modern 
scientific tools in man’s oldest indus- 
try is the work which has been re- 
ported by Seymour S. Kremen of the 
Tanners’ Council Research Labora- 
tory in the development of high fre- 
quency instrumentation. These in- 
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struments permit the analysis of ma- 
terials which the orthodox methods 
of chemistry almost defy. Out of the 
work there has come an instrument 
which is capable by simple contact 
with the leather or hide to determine 
momentarily the amount of moisture 
which is contained in the sample 
without any destruction of the ma- 
terial. 

Such reports as were made by Mr. 
R. H. Richards of the International 
Shoe Company in bringing to the at- 
tention of the industry and the tech- 
nical men the new engineering fea- 
tures which have been incorporated 
in their new plant at Bolivar, Tennes- 
see, have been not only a stimulus to 
the industry but likewise a challenge 
to the technical men of the industry. 


Since skin is predominantly pro- 
tein we are most concerned with be- 
ing able to identify the various frac- 
tions of protein which are contained 
in a skin. It is interesting to note 
the report of Miss Jean Jacobs on a 
new technique for determining the 
protein in animal skin. This in itself 
would not be of any great importance 
to the industry but its use in deter- 
mining how much real hide substance 
there is in a sample lot of hides will 
be of invaluable aid to the industry 
in putting itself on a sound, eco- 
nomic basis. 

We have had further contributions 
made to our knowledge of zirconium 
tannage by Dr. Somerville and his 
associates of Rohm and Haas Com- 
pany. This work has received the 
recognition of the American Leather 
Chemists Association as a body. In 
1950, Dr. Somerville received ALCA’s 
Alsop Award in recognition of the 
great amount of research and devel- 
opment he has contributed in bring- 
ing to the industry a practical method 
of using zirconium tannage. 


The American Leather Chemists 
Association have for the past num- 
ber of years maintained a committee 
under the guidance of Mr. Howard 
Reuning on a study of industrial 
waste disposal in the tannery. Mr. 
Reuning has done yeoman service in 
this respect in bringing to the atten- 
tion of the industry work which has 
been done in other industries and 
which may have application in the 
tannery. This entire matter of in- 
dustrial waste disposal has received 
a great impetus through the legisla- 
tion effected Federally. There is at 
this time a Task Committee con- 
cerned with the national scope de- 
velopment of industrial waste dis- 
posal, and the writer is the repre- 
sentative of the industry on this Fed- 
eral Committee. 
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One of the rather sensational de- 
velopments during the 1949-50 period 
has been the di-aldehyde resin tan- 
nages as developed by the late A. H. 
Winheim and Mr. E. E. Doherty. 
This type of tannage while still in a 
developmental stage, is unique in its 
scope and in the interpretation of the 
inventors. With the strategic nature 
of chromium and vegetable tanning 
materials, it is of a great deal of in- 
terest to all concerned that all new 
developments in the field of tanning 
be given full and careful consider- 
ation. 

Another process in the making of 
leather which is coming into more 
popular use each month is that of 
paste drying. Throughout the past 
couple of years at the Tanners’ Coun- 
cil Research Laboratory, Dr. William 
R. Cox has made a very fundamental 
study of the principles concerned 
with this process. He has published 
several papers and has brought forth 
many points of information which 
have very practical application in the 
tannery. 


Research Is for Use 


Often, fundamental research in it- 
self has very little immediate or direct 
application to the leather industry. 
However, when such fundamental in- 
formation is utilized by chemical 
manufacturers it immediately brings 
dividends to the tanning industry. In 
this respect I should like to bring at- 
tention to the work which was done 
by Messrs. Tu and Lollar of the Tan- 
ners’ Council Research Laboratory in 
publishing the concept of the mech- 
anism of tannage by phenolic sub- 
stances. The phenolic bodies were 
examined and it was determined that 
their position in the chemical mole- 
cule was of a great deal more im- 
portance than the number of such 
phenolic bodies which are present. 
I believe that I can tell the reader 
with a degree of confidence that this 
work has already formed the basis for 
chemical manufacturers in altering 
some of the chemical tanning ma- 
terials. 

Many other developments have 
gone on in the field of technology 
during 1950, concerned with tanning 
and leather manufacture. In this re- 
view I have probably overlooked 
some of the important work others 
have done. But space limitations 
preclude me from bringing atten- 
tion to every development which de- 
serves mention. 


—Enp— 
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Coming Events 





Jan. 8-12, 1951—Warm Weather Open- 
ing, Guild of Better Shoe Mfgrs., Member 


Firms’ Own Showrooms, New York. 


Jan. 13, 1951 — 7th Annual Banquet oi 
New England Shoe Foremen and Super- 
intendents’ Association, Inc., Hotel Stat- 


ler, Boston. 


Jan. 13-17, 1951—37th annual MASRA 
Convention and Mid-Atlantic Shoe Show. 
Sponsored jointly by Middle Atlantic Shoe 
Travelers Assn. and Middle Atlantic Re- 
tailers Assn. The Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia. 


Jan. 17, 1951—Spring Shoe Show, West 
Coast Travelers’ Associates, Alexandria 


Hotel and Haas Building, Los Angeles. 
ee 


Jan. 20, 1951—Annual Banquet of New 
York Shoe Superintendents’ and Foremen’'s 
Association, Hotel Granada. 


March 6-7, 1951 — Fall Leather Show. 
Sponsored by Tanners’ Council of America, 
Inc. The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


March 4-7, 1951 — Semi-Annual Allied 
Shoe Products and Style Exhibit for Fall. 
Hotel Belmont-Plaza, New York. 


April 15-18, 1951—Fifth Annual Fall 
Shoe Show, sponsored by St. Louis Shoe 
Manufacturers Association. Hotel Statler 
and other leading St. Louis hotels. 


April 21-25, 1951—Southeastern Shoe 


Travelers’ Show, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 


April 30-May 2, 1951—Spring Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. Castle 
Harbour Hotel, Bermuda. 


May 6-10, 1951—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America showing for Fall 1951. 
Sponsored by New England Shoe and 
Leather Association and National Associa- 
tion of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels New 
Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 


June 11-14, 1951—1951 annual meeting 
of American Leather Chemists Associa- 
tion. Hotel Griswold, Groton, Conn. 


Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1951—National Shoe 
Fair, sponsored by National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association and National Shoe 
Retailers Association. Palmer House and 
other hotels, Chicago. 
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JANUARY 


® Threat of a strike by 12,000 shoe work- 
ers employed in eastern Massachusetts 
shoe factories was ended when manufac- 
turers agreed to contract terms proposed 
by United Shoe Workers of America, CIO. 
The new contract remained virtually un- 
changed from 1950 terms, with only the six- 
months wage reopening clause eliminated. 


® Two former employes of Mackey-Starr, 
Inc., bankrupt New York high grade wom- 
en’s shoe manufacturer, formed a new firm 
named Mackey Starr Shoe Corp. 


@ Directors of I. Miller & Sons, Inc., 
Long Island City women’s shoe manufac- 
turers, approved opening of a new plant 
outside of New York. 


@ A Labor Department hearing held to 
consider establishment of a sub-minimum 
wage rate for shoe learners blossomed out 
as a full-scale battle between management 
and labor. Carrying the banner for man- 
agement was the National Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association, which was opposed by 
United Shoe Workers of America, CIO. 


@ International Shoe Co. announced the 
closing of juvenile shoe manufacturing 
plants at Jefferson City and Hamilton, Mo. 
Lack of demand for the type and grade 
of shoes made at the plants was given as 
reason for the closing. 


@ Imports of cheaply produced European 
shoes posed a major threat to Canada’s 
footwear industry, F. H. Millington, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association of Canada, asserted. 


@ The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
that as of Oct., 1949, women shoe workers 
outnumbered men. Of 255,500 workers 
(except rubber footwear) in the industry, 
fully 131,600 or 52 percent were women. 


@ W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., a Brockton, 
Mass., landmark for 76 years, officially 
transferred all of its operations to its 
Scranton, Pa., plant. The move terminated 
a labor-management quarrel which began 
July 1949, 
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@ The New England Shoe and Leather 
Association elected Frank S. Shapiro as 
president for 1950. Other officers named 
included J. Franklin McElwain and Paul 
O. MacBride as vice presidents; A. W. 
Berkowitz as treasurer; and Maxwell Field 
as secretary. 


@ New England firms received orders for 
1,090,922 pairs of service footwear in 1949 
out of a total procurement of 3,732,160 
or 24 percent of total contracts, Maxwell 
Field, executive vice president of the New 
England Shoe and Leather Association, 
reported. 


@ Laird H. Simons, Jr., was elected presi- 
dent of William Amer Co., 118-year-old 
Philadelphia tanner. He succeeded Wil- 
liam C. Hunneman, Jr., who became chair- 
man of the board. 


@ Shoe manufacturers the country over 
began paying the new Federal 75 cents 
hourly minimum as the Jan. 25 deadline 
passed. The shoe learner hearing con- 
tinued without decision in Washintgon. 


® Stockholders of W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Co. blocked proposed sale of the Brockton 
plant by obtaining a temporary restrain- 
ing court order. The company was re- 
strained from selling property and equip- 
ment until after the annual meeting on 


Feb. 16. 


@ Control of United States Leather Co., 
the nation’s largest sole leather tanner, 
was acquired by John Fox of New York, 
who purchased “a susbtantial block” of the 
company’s stock. 


®@ Joseph W. Holmes, president of United 
Last Co. and long a leading figure in the 
shoe industry, was honored at a testimonial 
dinner by friends and associates on the 
occasion of his 41st year in the business. 


@ Charles C. Eaton, Jr., was named presi- 
dent of Charles A. Eaton Co., Brockton 
men’s shoe firm, succeeding C. Chester 
Eaton, who became chairman of the board. 


@® A minimum of 55 cents per hour for 
learners in the glove industry during the 
first 12 weeks of their training period was 
ordered as an interim ruling by Wage and 
Hour Administrator William R. McComb. 





FEBRUARY 


@ Independent Leather Workers Union, 
formerly Local 202 of International Fur 
& Leather Workers Union, CIO, filed suit 
against the Tanners’ Association of Fulton 
County, N. Y. The union charged the 
Association with violating a labor agree- 
ment by reopening 17 member glove leather 
tanneries. 


@ The Wage and Hour Division revealed 
it had already granted temporary sub- 
minimum learner wage certificates to some 
240 shoe manufacturers while a hearing 
on the matter continued in Washington. 


@ Leslie V. Marks, founder of L. V. Marks 
& Sons Co., Cincinnati shoe manufacturer, 
was honored at a series of testimonials 
commemorating his 90th year, 74 of which 
were spent in the shoe industry. 


@ The Commerce Department reported 
renewed strong opposition by shoe manu- 
facturers to prevailing leather prices was 
helping keep tannery production to a mini- 
mum. 


@ The Tanners’ Council revised its esti- 
mate for 1949 shoe production from 455 
million to 458,373,000 pairs, nine-tenths 
of one percent less than the 462,320,000 
pairs turned out in the previous year. 


@ United Shoe Machinery Corp. urged 
that the majority of exhibits offered by 
the Justice Department in its anti-trust 
suit against the corporation should be ex- 
cluded as irrelevant and immaterial. Hear- 
ings in the case were resumed in Boston 
after a recess of nine months. 


® Both labor and management registered 
vigorous opposition to a proposal that the 
state investigate the Massachusetts leather 
and shoe industry, terming it a “witch- 
hunt” and “waste of the taxpayers’ money.” 


@ International Shoe Co. reported net 
profits for the fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 
1949, at $7,682,359, equal to $2.26 per 
share of common stock, as compared to a 
net profit of $13,820,197, equal to $4.06 
per share for the same period in 1948. 
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ASSURE YOU OF QUALITY 


BLACKTAWK TANMIERS, 


2171 S. FIRST ST. 


W. A. Holcomb D.C. Kennedy Co. A. J. & J. R. Cook Co. 


Cincinnati St. Louis 


Ohio Mo. 


MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 


Horace H. Beaven Co. 
Nashville 
Tenn. 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 














Raw 


COD — SPERM — CASTOR 
and NEATSFOOT OIL 


! We are in a position to consider intelligently any 
special fatliquoring problem and make recommenda- 
tions of value. 


OTTOL OIL CO. 


and Sulphonated 


455 Cortlandt St. 
Belleville 9, N. J. 
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LEATHER and SHOES 


@ The Tanners’ Council reported the U.S. 
showed a net export loss of 155,000 hides 
for 1949. As a whole, the import-export 
position of both cattlehides and calfskins 
showed a virtual balance for 1949, 


@ Clashes between police and _ pickets 
capped by the explosion of a home-made 
bomb at the home of Fred Rulison, owner 
of F. Rulison & Son tannery, marked the 
third week since Fulton County, N. Y., 
glove leather tanners reopened their doors 
without a labor contract. Close to 300 of 
880 workers returned to their posts in 
tanneries. 


@ International Shoe Co. announced it 
was closing its oldest sole leather cutting 
plant in St. Louis by summer. Company 
officials cited increased use of synthetic 
soling materials, said International’s out- 
put of shoes with leather soles had fallen 
40 percent in 15 months. 

@ The Department of Justice claimed that 
a survey conducted among 55 shoe factories 
showed 92 percent of major shoe machines 
and 64 percent of minor shoe machines 
used in the factories were made by United 
Shoe Machinery Corp. 

® President William E. Thornton and 
secretary-treasurer James J. Mitchell of 
United Shoe Workers of America, CIO, 
charged the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association with attempting to destroy the 
Federal Minimum Wage Law by inspiring 
demands from shoe manufacturers for 
“fraudulent and unprecedented” learner 
rates. 

@ The Tanners’ Council predicted shoe 
output for 1950 would approximate 460 
million pairs. This was based on the old 
method of computing U.S. shoe production 
and did not include some 18 manufacturers 
later included in total figures. 

® Carl S. Shaifer, Jr., treasurer of John 
Andresen & Co., New York City, was elected 
president of the National Association of 
Importers of Hides and Skins. 

@ The Commodity Exchange in New York 
opened trading in a new hides futures 
contract which widened discounts on deliv- 
erable heavy hides. The new contract was 
designed to make the futures market more 
serviceable for hedge trading by users of 
both light and heavy hides. 

@ Stockholders of W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Co. voted at the firm’s annual meeting to 
sell the Brockton plant and consolidate all 
operations at Scranton. 

@ Lowell Textile Institute announced es- 
tablishment of a Department of Leather 
Engineering, to open in Sept. 

@ The Census Bureau reported 1949 
footwear production at 455 million pairs, 
one and one-half percent less than the 462 
million pairs produced in the previous year. 
@ The nation’s independent retail stores 
did six percent less business in 1949 than 
1948, the Bureau of the Census reported. 
Sales of leading wholesalers were off nine 
percent for the 12 months period. 


MARCH 


@ A near slugfest marked the final stages 
of the shoe learner hearing in Washington, 
when opposing attorneys threatened to 
come to blows. Bad blood between labor 
and management officials prevailed. 

@ Charges of setting up a shoe repair 
monopoly in violation of the Sherman and 
Clayton Anti-Trust Acts and the Robinson- 
Patman Act were filed in Chicago by the 
Justice Department against 25 firms manu- 
facturing or retailing shoe repair ma- 
terials, 
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@ William F. MacDonald was elected 
president of E. F. Houghton & Co., Phila- 
delphia manufacturer of industrial oils, 
leathers and chemicals, to succeed Major 
Aaron E. Carpenter, who was elected 
chairman of the board. 


@ The Canadian Government reported 
that shoe output in 1949 totaled 36,256,400 
pairs or 12 percent more than the 32,406,700 
pairs produced in 1948 


@ Edgar E. Rand was elected president 
of International Shoe Co., world’s largest 
shoe manufacturer, succeeding Byron A. 
Gray, who was named chairman of the 
board. 


@ An early morning fire completely gut- 
ted the main plant of Joyce, Inc., women’s 
casuals manufacturer, at Pasadena, Cal. 
Damage, estimated at close to $1 million, 
included a heavy inventory of raw materi- 
als and finished shoes. 


@ Sales of the five leading shoe chains 
during Jan. fell off an average of 8.7 per- 
cent from Jan., 1949. 


MARCH 


@® Heavy sampling but moderate buying 
characterized the Leathers for Fall show- 
ing of the Tanners’ Council in New York. 
There was good interest, however, in qual- 
ity leathers and tanners predicted a good 
sales year in 1950. Results at the Allied 
Products Show supported this feeling. 


@ New England shoe production in 1949 
was reported as 143,372,000 pairs, two per- 
cent above 1948 output and comprising 
31.5 percent of the nation’s total output. 


@ The Daily Worker, Communist Party 
mouthpiece, took LEATHER AND SHOES to 
task for revealing that the national CIO 
was preparing to “declare war” against In- 
dependent Leather Workers Union (Glov- 
ersville), Communist-led former affiliate of 
International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union, CIO. LeatHer ANpD SHOES also 
reported that CIO president Philip Murray 
had marked IFLWU for expulsion from the 
CIO for its Communist activities. 


@ Argentina reported it had exported 
some 132,290 tons of quebracho during 
1949, a drop of eight percent from the 
144,013 tons exported in 1948. 


@ Federal Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, 
Jr., ordered the Justice Department to 
limit exhibits in its suit charging United 
Shoe Machinery Corp. with monopolizing 
the shoe machinery industry to 300 in 
number. He declared the 4600 exhibits 
offered by the Government were “unreason- 
ably cumulative and beyond the capacity 
of any Court fully to study within a meas- 
urable time.” 


@ A. H. Winheim, president of the Amer- 
ican Leather Chemists’ Association, was 
elected a director of the Washington Uni- 
versity Research Foundation. 


@ The Tanners Association of Fulton 
County, N. Y., said it would recognize the 
new CIO United Tannery Workers Union, 
Local 1712, as bargaining agent in mem- 
ber tanneries where the union claimed a 
majority. This was another big step in 
the tanners’ drive to oust the Communist- 
controlled Independent Leather Workers 
Union. 


® The New England Shoe and Leather 
Association protested to the U.S. State 
and Treasury Departments that Czecho- 
slovakia was exporting shoes to the U.S. 
in violation of the Anti-Dumping Act of 
1921. 
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In The Letter Carrier “WALKING TEST” 
CHROME RETAN SOLE LEATHER Outwore 
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Wm. I. Johnson Co. 
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Highly Advertised Composition 


We knew we made the best Chrome Retan 
Sole Leather possible, and were willing to 
test it in actual use against all comers. So 
we made the “Walking Test.” 

Selecting the Letter Carrier, because he must 
walk through all kinds of weather, we cross- 
mated Manasse-Block Chrome Retan Sole 
Leather with one of the nation’s most highly 
advertised composition soles. And the leather 
won. The photo tells the story. There is no 
substitute for leather. 

The leather wore better, and... it gave more 
foot comfort without scalded, tired, or aching 
feet. Yes, only genuine leather “breathes’”’ to 
prevent “hot foot.” And it looks smarter, too. 


MAKE GREATER PROFITS 


You are building for the future when you use 
MANASSE-BLOCK Chrome Retan Sole 


Your shoes will have longer wear, 


smarter appearance, more customer appeal, 
and build your position in the market. For 
superior leathers, see your nearest Manasse- 
Block Representative. 


MANASSE-BLOCK 
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BARKEY IMPORTING CO., Inc. 


82 Beaver St. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


IMPORTERS 


VEGETABLE TANNING EXTRACTS AND 
RAW MATERIALS 


Wattle Bark 

Wattle Extract 

Quebracho Extract 

Valonia Cups, Beards 
Valonia Extract, Valex Brand 
Mangrove Bark 

Sicily Sumac 

Myrabolans 

Divi divi 


SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


For 


ITALIAN CHESTNUT EXTRACTS 


Solid and Powdered 


Produced by 


S. A. LEDOGA 


Milano, Italy 
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LEATHER and SHOES 


@ Representative Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
(R-Mass.) urged the Government to put 
more pressure on France to increase calf- 
skin exports to the U.S. 


@ The Tanners’ Council estimated first 
quarter 1950 shoe output at 121,900,000 
pairs, a gain of 2.6 percent over the com- 
parable 1949 period. 


APRIL 


@® The French Government increased its 
quota on calfskin exports to the U.S. dur- 
ing 1950 to 1000 tons. 


® Jacob S. Kamborian, president of In- 
ternational Shoe Machine Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., recently returned from West- 
ern Europe, reported the European shoe 
industry still far below U.S. efficiency, 
showed no appreciable desire to improve. 


@ Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
R. Ewing warned shoe retailers and con- 
sumers against the use of X-Ray fitting 
machines, called for voluntary controls by 
retailers themselves. 


® Davis Box Toe Co., Inc., of New York, 
world’s largest box toes manufacturer, cel- 
ebrated its 75th anniversary. 


@ A. William La Torre was elected presi- 
dent of the New England Shoe Foremen 
and Superintendents’ Association at the 
annual election meeting. 


@ The New England Shoe and Leather 
Association reported that sales and profits 
of leading shoe manufacturers during 1950 
showed a substantial decrease from the 
previous year. 


@ William A. Thornton of Lynn, Mass., 
was re-elected president of United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO. Thornton had 
succeeded Rocco Franceschini after the 
latter’s sudden death in the preceding 
year. 

@ United Shoe Workers of America, CIO, 
declared that the announced intention of 
Joint Council 13 in New York City to par- 
ticipate in the annual May Day Commu- 
nist Party celebration was without approval 
of the national union. 


@ The U.S. Customs Bureau barred fur- 
ther entry of women’s shoes from Czccho- 
slovakia into the U.S. pending investiga- 
tion of “dumping” charges. 

® Dr. Karl H. Gustavson, director of 
the Swedish Tanning Research Institute, 
was awarded the coveted Polhem Medal 
for tanning research. 


@ U.S. manufacturers of canvas and rub- 
ber footwear protested vigorously the pro- 
posed reduction of U.S. tariffs on imports 
of similar footwear. 

@® Jack Sandler, president of A. Sandler 
Co., Boston, was elected president of the 
Boston Boot and Shoe Club for the 1950-51 
season. 

@ Monarch Leather Co., veteran Chicago 
tannery, ceased operations in Chicago and 
closed down its Boston and New York 
sales offices. The firm was one of the 
nation’s largest tanners of chrome sides 
and splits for uppers. 

® Henry B. Fitzpatrick was elected presi- 
dent of Burk Bros., Inc., Philadelphia tan- 
ner, to succeed his father, A. L. Fitzpatrick, 
named chairman of the board. 

@ Erhard H. Buettner was elected presi- 
dent of Pfister & Vogel Tanning Co., Mil- 
waukee, succeeding Frank Belz, who re- 
~— after 53 years of service with the 
rm. 
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@ Charles Fox of Zuckerman & Fox, Inc., 
New York City women’s shoe manufac- 
turer, was elected president of the Guild 
of Better Shoe Manufacturers, succeeding 
Albert H. Bogutz of Newton Elkin Shoe 
Co. 


@ Dean Williams, associated with United 
States Leather Co., New York tanner, since 
1922, resigned as vice president and direc- 
tor. He continued as editor of the Ameri- 
can Leather Chemists Association Journal. 


@ C. J. Backstrand was elected president 
of Armstrong Cork Co., succeeding H. W 
Prentis, Jr., who became chairman of the 
board after 16 years as president. 


MAY 


® John H. Patterson, National Shoe Man- 
ufacturers Association economist, predicted 
lower hide and skin prices ahead due to 
decreased demand and improved prospects 
for both foreign and domestic supplies. 


® Firm prices and moderate sales pre- 
vailed at the annual shoe show sponsored 
by the St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 


@ The Commerce Department reported 
that exports of U.S. boots and shoes were 
only 1.1 percent of total production in 
1949 as compared to 1.4 percent of produc- 
tion in 1948, 


@ The first Factory Management Confer- 
ence held in Cincinnati under the spon- 
sorship of the National Shoe Manufactur- 
ers Association was adjudged an imme- 
diate success. Technical shoe experts from 
all over the U.S. participated in the two- 
day sessions. 


@ The National Shoe Foundation for Dis- 
abled Feet opened its new clinic in New 
York City. 


@ Combined net profits during 1949 of 
leading shoe chain stores averaged some 
9.6 percent below the previous year while 
sales fell 4.2 percent, according to a study 
by the New England Shoe and Leather 


Association. 


@ The sales picture at the semi-annual 
Popular Price Shoe Show of America in 
New York was reported as highly optimis- 
tic for the remainder of 1950. Prices were 
solidly stabilized with the style picture 
fairly well crystallized. 


@ Dr. Ian C. Somerville of Rohm and 
Haas Co. was named as the recipient of 
the 11th Alsop Award to be given at the 
1950 Convention of the American Leather 
Chemists Association. 


@ The Government practically closed the 
door on shoe imports from Czechoslovakia 
when it increased bond to 120 percent of 
invoice valuation. 


@ The Tanners Association of Fulton 
County, N. Y., signed a two-year contract 
with Local 1712, United Tannery Workers 
Union, CIO, which gave some 600 leather 
workers employed in ejght tanneries in- 
creased pay and benefits. 


@ A. B. Reed wag elected president of 
the National Hidg Association at its Sixth 
Annual Meeting. Eberle Tanning Co. was 
awarded the NiIA’s “Medal of Merit” for 
distinguished service to the leather indus- 
try during the year. 


® Jules F. Marshall, vice president of the 
American Felt Co., Glenville, Conn., was 
elected president of The Felt Association. 


@® Manasse-Block Tanning Co. celebrated 
its 50th year in business. 













44 Reasons Why 


you should use 


SOLVAY 


Ammonium 
Bicarbonate 





When you neutralize your leathers with 
SOLVAY AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 
. .. you get these four advantages: 


Uniform Neutralization 


Rapid Penetration 





Finer Grain 





Higher Prices for your products 





Do as other leading tanners do... 











For Efficient Control rely on—and specify— 
of Leather Beetles and SOLVAY AMMONIUM BICARBONATE. 
Tannery Moths—Use 
SOLVAY 
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and ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
Ortho-dichlorobenzene 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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J. H. Brown Co., Inc. 


J. H. Brown Agencies, Inc. 
Shippers Agents and Brokers 


HIDES SKINS REPTILES 


Telephone BEekman 23-3933, 3-3935, 3-3911 Cable Address: BROWKIDD 
100 Gold Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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QUALITY 


in an age of 


QUANTITY 
PRODUCTION 






SINCE 1861 . . . before the coming of 
quantity production, Blanchard Bro. and 
Lane have been producing QUALITY 
leathers. 

Moving forward with progress, they 
have never sacrificed QUALITY for 
quantity . . . You can be sure of 


QUALITY when you use 


... BUFFALO BRAND 
FLEXIBLE INNERSOLE SPLITS 
FLEXIBLE CUT SOLES 
FINISHED LINING SPLITS 
WORK SHOE SPLITS 


BUFFALO 





BRAND 





Quality Tanners Since 1861 
408 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 


WHITMAN INNERSOLE CO., Whitman, Mass. 
DON E. JONES, Milwaukee 11, Wis. WALTER J. MEYER, Cincinnati 11, Ohio 
RUDI WEIMANN, 117 N. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
THE JOHN HARVEY LEATHER CO., 327 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














NEWARK 4, N.J. 
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JUNE 


@ International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union voted to resign as a member of the 
CIO. The union was facing expulsion 
from the CIO on charges of following the 
Communist Party line in opposition to 
CIO policy. 


@ Julius G. Schnitzer, chief of the Com- 
merce Department’s Textile and Leather 
Bureau, predicted a decline in interna- 
tional shoe trade in the near future. 
Schnitzer said that world shoe production 
should keep pace with an expected grad- 
ual increase in per capita consumption. 


@ Lief C. Kronen was elected secretary 
of the Tanners’ Council to succeed J. 
Louis Nelson, retiring on Oct. 1 after 18 
years in the position. 


@® France allocated another 500 tons of 
calfskins for export to the U.S. during the 
last half 1950 thus raising the year’s export 
quota to 1,500 tons. 


@ Dr. A. H. Winheim, president of the 
American Leather Chemists Association, 
was killed in a tragic automobile accident 
en route home from the Association’s An- 
nual Convention held at French Lick 
Springs, Ind. His wife, Mildred, was 
critically injured. Winheim’s sudden 
death at the height of a brilliant career 
shocked the entire tanning industry. 


@ Si Bland, southern sales division man- 
ager of Roberts, Johnson & Rand, branch 
of International Shoe Co., was elected 
president of the St. Louis Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association. 


@ The nation’s two largest shoe unions, 
United Shoe Workers of America, CIO, 
and Boot and Shoe Workers Union, AFL, 
reported themselves willing to merge into 
one union covering almost the entire shoe 
industry provided the national CIO and 
AFL came to terms. 


@ Theodore F. Oberlander, noted chemi- 
cal engineer and tanning technologist, died 
in Cincinnati on June 10, only a week 
after the death of Dr. A. H. Winheim. 
Oberlander was a former president of the 
American Leather Chemists Association 
and had many years of experience in the 
tanning industry. 


@ Members of the Leather and Footwear 
Industry Group of the Quartermaster As- 
sociation met in New York to discuss mo- 
bilization plans for the industry with the 
Quartermaster Corps. 


@ The Commerce Department revised its 
estimate of 1949 shoe output from 455 mil- 
lion to 473 million pairs. The revision re- 
sulted from the inclusion of some 82 small 
shoe manufacturers not previously included 
in the Department’s survey. 


@ Thirty-three leather and shoe findings 
manufacturers and wholesalers were 
charged with monopolizing the industry 
and engaging in illegal price discrimina- 
tion. Charges were filed in Chicago Fed- 
eral Court on behalf of 10 leather and shoe 
findings dealers who sought $450,000 dam- 
ages. 


@ The CIO expelled International Fur 
and Leather Workers from its fold on 
Soa of following the Communist Party 
ine. 
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@® The National Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation recommended that United Shoe 
Machinery Corp. speed up development of 
new labor saving machines and other new 
machines sorely needed to meet various 
shoe manufacturing problems. 


® Stockholders of W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Co. voted almost unanimously for a stock 
consolidation with Arthur Million, Inc., 
subsidiary of General Shoe Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. The Million plant took over 
the remaining Douglas plant in Scranton 
and the Douglas nationwide chain of 64 
retail stores. 


@® The Justice Department rested its case 
against United Shoe Machinery Corp. for 
alleged monopoly of the shoe machinery 
field after almost two and one-half years 
of litigation. USMC was due to present 
its defense in the Fall. 


@ The outbreak of the Korean War in late 
June took its effect on the hides futures 
market as commodities began to soar in 
price. Speculative buying by traders not 
ordinarily in the market helped bolster 
prices. 

@ The Tanners’ Council and National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association estimated 
shoe production in the first half 1950 at 
235,300,000 pairs, an increase of 5,200,000 
pairs over the comparable 1949 period. 
Most of the gain was accounted for by a 
five million increase in women’s shoe pro- 
duction during the period. 


@ Soaring natural rubber costs led rub- 
ber footwear manufacturers to predict 
early price rises. 


® The National Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation and United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO, filed final briefs summing 
up their opposing arguments in the shoe 
learner wage hearing held by the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Labor Depart- 
ment. 


@ The Justice Department filed anti-trust 
charges against the National Association 
of Leather Glove Manufacturers, Inc., the 
Association of Knitted Glove and Mitten 
Manufacturers, 18 leather glove manufac- 
turers and 10 corporate knitted glove man- 
ufacturers. 


@ The Federal Trade Commission ordered 
United States Rubber Co. to discontinue 
price discriminations in the sale of rubber 
and canvas footwear. 


@ A war emergency committee, designed 
to act in advisory capacity to Government 
agencies considering emergency regulations 
for the industry, was announced by the 
National Association of Shoe Chain Stores. 


@ Retirement of D. S. Stauffer and C. H. 
Fielder as vice president in charge of pro- 
curement and manufacturing in subsidiary 
plants and manager of sole leather pro- 
curement and supply respectively was an- 
nounced by International Shoe Co., St. 
Louis. 

@ A L & S survey of the market found 
hides and skins and leathers in a confused 
state as inflationary pressures hit prices 
all along the line. Although President 
Truman said he was considering early 
controls, prices continued their upward 
climb. Shoe manufacturers begin to con- 
sider early price raises. 


@ Net sales of three of five leading shoe 
manufacturers fell from three to seven per- 
cent in the first half 1950 but profits of 
all showed substantial increases, the New 
England Shoe and Leather Association re- 
ported. 
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Attention 
SHOE MANUFACTURERS and 
ALLIED MANUFACTURERS 


There is nothing new in cutting dies in the 
last 15 years except one thing and that is 


We have been manufacturing Cutting Dies 


for 95 years and if it's something new, 
we would be the first to manufacture them. 


CUTTING DIES SINCE 1855 


JOSEPH E. KNOX CO., INC. 


LYNN, MASS. 


TEL.: LY 2-3422 
8-9534 


Greater New York Representatives 


Harold J. Polsbie Lawrence A. Engel 
850 St. Mark Ave. 456 Brooklyn Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Tel.: PR 2-5194 Brooklyn, N. Y.—Tel.: SLO 6-0685 


South Eastern Representatives 


Andrew Schwartz Ernest L. Stephens, 3rd 
Lancaster County 2603 Prospect Bivd. 
Clay, Penn. Reading, Pa.—Tel.: RE 5-0885 














MINNER & COMPANY, INC. 


Hides, Skins, Sheep Pelis, 
Furs and Wool 


230-40 Biddle St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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IT’S SMART 





BUSINESS... 





. . . to take your backing problems to the Windram 
Laboratories. New styles, new fabrics, special materials, 
unusual weights . . . Windram can give you the one 


best answer. 





WINDRAM 


COMBINING—ELASTICIZING 


” lity 


WINDRAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1867 


3 Dorchester Street So. Boston, Mass. 














@ FAST MULLING 
@ GREATER RIGIDITY AFTER MULLING 
@ RAPID FUSING OF LINING AND UPPER 


Ask your supplier for 


SNYDER BUCKRAMS 
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® Shoe manufacturers over the country 
broke out in a rash of factory price in- 
creases as replacement costs throughout 
the rawstock and leather markets began to 
hit hard. The first round of increases was 
shortly followed by a second round with 
the merry-go-round showing no signs of 


. slackening. 


@ The international situation coupled 
with runaway market prices increase spec- 
ulation on early controls for the hide and 
skin and leather industry. Opinion was 
varied but a majority said they would wel- 
come price ceilings and allocations as a 
means of stabilizing the market. Manu- 
facturers were utterly confused but could 
do little except follow the market as it 
soared. 


@ Archbold R. Jones was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Shoe Service Institute of 
America at the Institute’s 45th Annual 
Convention held in Chicago. 


AUGUST 


® The Tanners’ Council reported that 
military shoe procurement totaled only 
1,400,000 pairs through the’ first seven 
months of 1950. 


@ Max E. Wind, president of Wind In- 
nersole and Counter Co., Brockton, pur- 
chased land and buildings formerly owned 
by W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. in Brockton. 
Wind said he had no immediate plans for 
disposition of the shoe plant. 


@ United Shoe Machinery Corp. an- 
nounced it was increasing rates on leases 
and sales of its shoe machinery. 


@ Sales of independent retail shoe stores 
during the first half 1950 fell five percent 
below the same period 1949, the Census 
Bureau reported. 


@ When and if President Truman clamps 
down controls on hides and skins, the first 
step will probably be to limit inventories 
of packers, collectors and dealers to that 
of any single month of the year from June 
1, 1949 to May 31, 1950, the National Hide 
Association stated. 


® Shoe prices which did not reflect rising 
raw material costs were the “real danger” 
facing the shoe industry, warned John H. 
Patterson, economist of the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association. He said the 
industry needed replacement pricing. 


@ Prices of shoe supplies and materials 
rose from five to 35 percent in the first 
six weeks following the Korean War, a 
LEATHER AND SHOEs survey revealed. Fur- 
ther price rises were predicted. 


@ A Leather Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee told the Commerce Department at a 
special meeting in Washington that the 
nation’s hide and skin and leather supply 
was adequate for some time ahead pro- 
vided military footwear orders were spaced 
over “a reasonable length of time.” 


® Canadian shoe manufacturers predicted 
retail shoe price rises averaging $1-$3 by 
Spring 1951 for men’s shoes and slightly 
smaller increases for women’s lines. 


@ Approximately 5,000 leather workers 
employed in Massachusetts tanneries were 
given a three-cent hourly wage increase 
after several months of negotiations. Work- 
ers were members of International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union. 


@ The Tanners’ Council reported imports 
of hides and skins for the first half 1950 
were substantially greater than in the cor- 
responding 1949 period. 
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@ The U.S. Senate warned commodity 
markets to curb excessive futures specula- 
tion during the war emergency or face 
criminal charges. The warning appeared 
to have little braking effect on market 
prices. 

® Dean Williams, recently resigned from 
United States Leather Co., joined L. H. 
Lincoln & Son, Inc., Coudersport, Pa. 


@ A nine-man team of Norwegian shoe 
manufacturing experts arrived in New 
York preparatory to surveying the U.S. 
shoe industry. Sponsored by the ECA, 
the Norwegian team was seeking to in- 
crease Norwegian shoe manufacturing effi- 
ciency while reducing costs. 


SEPTEMBER 


@ The Wage and Hour Division ruled 
that beginning Oct. 16, shoe learners must 
be paid at the rate of 65 cents per hour 
for the first six weeks of employment and 
70 cents per hour for the last six weeks 
of training. United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO, protested the decision bit- 
terly, threatened an appeal “all the way 
up to top levels.” 


@ Ben Gold, long-time president of In- 
ternational Fur and Leather Workers 
Union, resigned from the Communist Party 
after nearly 30 years as a member. Gold 
made it clear he was not renouncing con- 
victions gained in many years as a Com- 
munist Party member but was resigning in 
order to comply with the Taft-Hartley law. 


@® United Shoe Workers of America, CIO, 
reported it would seek 20 cents hourly 
wage increases and $100 monthly company- 
paid pensions in coming contract negotia- 
tions with shoe manufacturers. 


@® Imports of Czechoslovakian women’s 
shoes, a controversial item during the first 
quarter 1950, fell to a low of 839 pairs in 
June. Restrictive measures imposed by 
the Customs Bureau while investigating 
charges of “dumping” were the cause. 


@® Rubber footwear manufacturers as well 
as makers of crepe and rubber soles faced 
difficult times ahead as the Government 
announced it intended to cut back the na- 
tion’s consumption of new rubber some 
19 percent in coming months. 


®@ Devaluation of the Argentine peso for 
the second time in 11 months led to the 
establishment of new exchange rates on 
exports of Argentine hides, quebracho ex- 
tract, tanned leathers, gloves, shoes and 
other leather goods. However, Argentina 
was oversold some one million hides, with- 
drew offerings from the market. 

® Close to 600 workers employed in 15 
Brockton area cut sole plants struck after 
officials of the Associated Shoe Industries 
of Southeastern Massachusetts and the 
Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied Craftsmen 
failed to agree on wages. Workers were 
seeking a 15 percent increase while man- 
ufacturers countered with a demand for 
a 20 percent wage reduction. 

@ Despite rising prices, heavy buying 
marked the Tanners’ Council showing of 
Leathers for Spring and Summer 1951 in 
New York. Orders were tempered with 
caution, however, as shoe manufacturers 
eyed the threat of controls, tried to keep 
inventories at fairly normal levels. 

® Tightening its controls on exports of 
hides, the Government ordered all hides 
going to countries except Canada must 
have validated export licenses. The ac- 
tion was part of a program to prevent the 
movement of strategic materials to Russia 
and its satellites, 



























































TABLE IV 






TABLE It! 
POUNDS OF LEATHER PER aiid energie 
100-Ib. ALCA TANNIN on Quebracho Solids 
Queheachio CAGE) .....ncccsccscscssceserss 14.0 
All Vegetable Tannin _...... 133 Quebracho with 3% NaHSO3 
blend reacted 20 hrs. at 93°C ......... 6.0 
15% MARATAN‘A ............ 144 
30% MARATAN‘A ......_.... 155 reacted 


20 hrs. 


at 93°C .... 5.5 


2 parts Quebracho solids } blend 
1 part Maratan-A solids 














Get the FNS a€oc¢ MARATAN-A 


Increased yields of better quality leather result from the addition of 
MARATAN‘@A to Vegetable blends. 


MARATAN‘A is a non-hygroscopic powder . . . completely water 
soluble . . . and can be stored indefinitely without any danger 
of deterioration. 


It is immediately available in any quantity ... 100-ib. or carloads. 
<a Use it in your present equipment. 







Write for your copy of Bulletin No. 111. It con- 
tains the information you need to evaluate the 
advantages of MARATAN(‘A in your operations. 
_ A Marathon Technical Man will be glad to co- 
4 operate with you, without obligation. 
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or Precision Control of Unhawrmg 
use HOOKER sodium sulthydrate... 


@ Thanks to Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate, you can ad- 
just the sulfide and alkali strength of unhairing solu- 
tions exactly as you wish. 





@ This is because Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate in lime 
forms only half as much caustic soda as the same 
quantity of Sodium Sulfide forms. 


@ Alkalinity may be increased, without changing sul- 
fidity, by adding controlled amounts of Hooker 
Sodium Sulfide or Hooker Caustic Soda. 


@ This precision control of solutions ends hide injury 
from high alkalinity, and assures production of 
stronger, cleaner, better grained leather. Lower alka- 
linity limits attack on the hair, giving greater yields 
of better quality product. 


@ Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate flakes dissolve rapidly 
even in cold water, producing a clear solution which 
can be used at once. There is practically no sedi- 
mentation ‘even after long standing. 


@ And Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate saves you 40% on 
chemical handling and storage—because you need 
only 60% as much to obtain the same sulfidity as 
with double strength Sodium Sulfide. 


Hooker Bulletin 500 tells more about Sulfhydrate 
Unhairing Solutions. It suggests procedures for 
calfskins, hides for sole leathers, for side and 
upper leathers, and for specialties. A copy will be 
sent you free when requested on your company 
letterhead. 
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@ A. S. Beck Shoe Corp., shoe chain, ac- 
quired all the capital stock of Adler Shoe 
Corp., retail shoe chain. 


@ Brockton cut sole workers on strike in 
a wage dispute returned to work after win- 
ning a 10 percent across-the-board pay 
hike. 

® General Shoe Corp. announced _ it 
would continue its newly-acquired W. |... 
Douglas brand of shoes at wholesale. 


@® In a move to centralize industry con- 
trols administration, the Textile and 
Leather Division of the Commerce Depart- 
ment was transferred to the newly-formed 
National Production Authority. Julius G. 
Schnitzer continued as chief of the division. 


@® Concern over strikes at chemical com- 
panies producing vital bichromate and soda 
ash lead tanners to appeal to the Govern- 
ment for an early settlement of disputes. 
Many tanners were threatened with early 
curtailments of production or complete 
shutdowns if the strikes continued. 


@ William H. Joyce, Jr., president of 
Joyce, Inc., was appointed as special assist- 
ant to Paul G. Hoffman, ECA Administra- 
tor. Joyce took a 20-months leave of ab- 
sence from his firm. 


@ An arbitrator’s decision restored a pre- 
vious seven percent pay cut to 2,000 Maine 
shoe workers employed in the Lewiston- 
Auburn area. 


@ International Shoe Co. set a pattern 
for wage increases in the shoe industry 
when it agreed to hike wages cf some 
12,000 United Shoe Workers of America 
employes six percent in a one-year contract. 


@ Charles G. Nunn, vice president of 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., Milwaukee men’s 
shoe manufacturer, retired from the shoe 
business to become a Texas farmer. 


@ The Government limited cuttings of 
crepe soles from sheets by shoe manufac- 
turers during the last quarter 1950 to one- 
third the quantity used during the base 
year July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950. 


® Knapp Bros. Shoe Mfg. Corp., Brock- 
ton mail order shoe firm, purchased the 
former main factory and administration 
building of W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. The 
company expected to expand operations in 
the Douglas buildings. 


@ New England shoe factories turned out 
79 million pairs of shoes in the first six 
months 1950, an increase of one percent 
over the same period in 1949, the New 
England Shoe and Leather Association re- 
ported. 


@® The CIO United Shoe Workers of 
America asked Massachusetts shoe manu- 
facturers to grant voluntary pay raises to 
an estimated 12,000 shoe workers employed 
in 70 plants. Rising living costs were 
cited. 


@ Edward R. May, secretary of Geo. H. 
Elliott & Co., was elected president of the 
Hide & Leather Association of Chicago. 


@ Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston 
shoe machinery and adhesives manufac- 
turer, celebrated the production of the 
first billionth pair of Compo-made ce- 
mented shoes. Maker of the shoes was I. 
Miller & Sons, Inc., Long Island City, 
New York. 


®@ Strikes at plants producing most of the 
nation’s soda ash and bichromate were set- 
tled, thereby relieving the pinch on tan- 
ners’ supplies of the vital chemicals. 
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OCTOBER 


@® The Tanners’ Council estimated shoe 
output for the first nine months 1950 at 
374,484,000 pairs, 3.2 percent more than 
the comparable 1949 period. 


@® United Shoe Workers of America, CIO, 
favored a 35-hour work-week and com- 
pany paid pensions at its annual conven- 
tion in Cleveland. The union, however, 
placed greatest emphasis upon higher 
wages in the coming year. 


® Shoe manufacturers announced second 
and third-round factory price increases 
since outbreak of the Korean war. Rising 
labor costs were a big factor in shoe price 
hikes. 


@ Brockton shoe workers ended an un- 
authorized three-day work stoppage by 
voting to return to work pending contract 
negotiations with manufacturers. 


@ W. W. Stephenson, executive vice 
president of the National Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association, predicted that military 
footwear procurement would require three 
to four million pairs during the balance 
of 1950 and some 10-12 million pairs in 
1951. 


@ Shoe wholesalers attending the Ad- 
vance Spring Showing sponsored in Boston 
by the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association eyed lower-priced lines as ris- 
ing prices made it impossible to maintain 
their usual price ranges. Few Spring lines 
were shown, however, and no manufacturer 
was rash enough to talk of prices that far 
ahead. 


® The Wage and Hour Division of the 
Labor Department set a new sub-minimum 
wage rate for glove workers. The new 
rates called for 60 cents hourly for the 
first 320 hours of training and 65 cents for 
the remaining 160 hours of a 480-hour ap- 
prenticeship period. 


@ The Boot and Shoe Workers Union, 
AFL, announced a six cents hourly wage 
increase for its 3300 members employed 
at Brown Shoe Co. plants. 


® Retail sales of the five leading shoe 
chains operating a total of 1,650 stores 
were up 1.2 percent for the first nine 
months 1950. 


@ Brockton shoe workers won a 10 per- 
cent wage hike after returning to work 
from an unauthorized strike. The raise 
affected some 5,000 workers in 17 plants. 


® The Army announced it would spend 
a total of $48 million on footwear in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951. Only 
$5 million had been spent to date. The 
estimate was naturally subject to revision. 


@ The CIO launched a nationwide drive 
to regain leather workers lost when the 
International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union “resigned” from membership the 
previous Spring. The initial kick-off was 
launched in the Peabody, Salem area of 
Massachusetts. 


NOVEMBER 


@ Hailed earlier as a big buying show, 
the National Shoe Fair in Chicago turned 
out to be disappointing in sales volume. 
Lagging retail sales and high inventories, 
increased prices and fear of controls con- 
tributed to the buying fog. 


@ Increased wholesale prices at 39.7 per- 
cent in hides and skins since Jan. and a 
corresponding increase of only five per- 
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During the present period of short supply, we 
feel that we should act as guardian of the materials 
we are able to buy. Further we believe that it is our 
responsibility to equitably distribute our finished 
products to our customers. We gratefully acknowl- 
edge our obligations to the firms whose business 
over the past, has been the reason for our growth 
and success. They will get every consideration should 
it be necessary to allocate our products. 

FELCH-ANDERSON has always enjoyed cordial 
relations with its supply source. This has enabled 
us to become a source of supply to a growing seg- 
ment of the shoe manufacturing field. 

The FACO line is a diversified one. It includes 
all kinds of shoe buckles and ornaments. If you need 
any of the products made in the FELCH-ANDERSON 
plant, your inquiry will receive careful consideration. 

Your request for information will be welcome 
and if your problem comes within the broad range 
of FELCH-ANDERSON experience there is a good 


chance of its solution. 

















Our Trademark 
is your guarantee. 


THE VERY BEST 
FOR THE LEATHER TRADE 
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SOLID AND FIRM TANNAGE, BUT MELLOW © | 
ENOUGH TO CHANNEL WELL. 


~ UNIFORM NATURAL LIGHT COLOR. 
ge CLOSELY SANDED FLESH SIDE. 


CONSISTENTLY WELL-TRIMMED AND UNI- 
FORM WEIGHT. 


MEETING ALL CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL ! 
REQUIREMENTS TO MAKE A COMFORT: : 
‘ABLE AND LONG-LASTING SHOE. 
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HAS BEEN 
ADDED 
TO OUR LINE! 






Yep- R. S. Pitts Mfg. Co. is now making 
MOLDED FIBRE COUNTERS. And 

we're ready to serve you now, promptly and economi- 
cally. 
This is a new addition to our fine line of FLEXIBLE 
LEATHER INSOLES and GRADED WHOLE STOCK. 
We cordially invite your inquiries. Simply drop a note 
to Reg Pitts and you'll get a quick reply. 
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cent in wholesale shoe prices meant either 
raw material prices must go down or shoe 
prices rise to meet replacement costs, de- 
clared John E. Patterson, National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association economist. 


@ The New England shoe industry was 
held fit for the needs of the future despite 
shifting of population and income in the 
past 20 years, according to a new survey 
made by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston. 


@ Weir Stewart was re-elected president 
of the National Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Samuel S. Weiss was re-elected 
president of the National Shoe Travelers’ 
Association. 


@ The Commodity Exchange in New 
York voted a new hides futures contract 
aimed at providing a broader trading base 
and improving hedging facilities. 


@ The Boot and Shoe Workers Union, 
AFL, announced it had won a new one- 
year contract for 8,000 St. Louis shoe work- 
ers and another 5,000 workers employed in 
Missouri plants. Workers were granted a 
five percent wage increase and a sixth paid 
holiday. 


@ Ohio Leather Co., Girard, O., calf 
leather tanner, marked its Golden Anni- 
versary. 


@® Henry L. Nunn, one of the nation’s 
better-known shoe manufacturers, severed 
all ties with Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., Milwau- 
kee, to devote himself to lecturing and 
writing on labor-management relations. 
Nunn was the innovator of the company’s 
widely-heralded “Share the Production” 
plan which guaranteed a weekly paycheck 
to company employes. 


@ Roger K. Eastman of Morrill Leather 
Co., Peabody, was elected president of the 
Massachusetts Leather Manufacturers As- 
sociation to succeed Elvin Cox of B. E. 
Cox Leather Co., Peabody. 


@ A team of 17 British shoe experts vis- 
ited the U. S. to study shoe production 
methods here. Their tour covered promi- 
nent shoe manufacturing centers in the 
Midwest and East. 


© The St. Louis section of the American 
Chemical Society announced it was estab- 
lishing an annual award—one-year mem- 
bership in the Society to the top-ranking 
senior student in the Washington Univer- 
sity School of Chemical Engineering—in 
memory of Dr. A. H. Winheim, noted 
leather chemist. 


@® John L. Ivany of A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Co., Peabody, was elected first 
president of the newly-formed New Eng- 
land Tanners’ Club. 


@ The nation’s tanners and hide and skin 
brokers, mindful of heavy military orders 
to come, began to place substantial orders 
for rawstock suitable for military leathers. 


@® The National Leather Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, inactive since World War II controls 
were lifted, was re-activated at a meeting 
in New York. Mart Waterman was elected 
president. 


© Negotiations over a new labor contract 
between Massachusetts shoe manufactur- 
ers and officials of United Shoe Workers 
of America, CIO, were broken off after 
both sides failed: to reach an agreement. 
The union refused a management offer of 
a general seven and one-half cents hourly 
wage increase, effective Jan. 1, 1951. 
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@® The National Hide Association warned 
the hide and skin, leather and shoe indus- 
try that it was pricing itself into early 
Government controls, urged the industry to 
halt the inflationary price trend that threat- 
ened to overwhelm it. 


® International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union revealed it was readying a drive 
for a sixth postwar wage increase for its 
worker-members employed in leading New 
England tanneries. 


@ Plans for the establishment of a whole- 
sale trade division to keep wholesalers in- 
formed of defense needs and help avoid 
shortages were announced by the National 
Production Authority. 


© Taxes used as an all-around incentive, 
including an excess profits tax, could be 
used to hold down inflation, increase pro- 
duction of goods and raise the standard of 
living, W. Maxey Jarman, chairman of 
General Shoe Corp., told the House Ways 
and Means Committee. He asked that 
new incentive taxes be set up by the 
Government. 


© The Tanners’ Council warned that cur- 
rent retail shoe sales did not justify con- 
tinued strength in the hide and skin and 
leather markets. 


@® The Lewiston-Auburn (Me.) Shoe 
workers Protective Association asked man- 
ufacturers in the area for a new eight-point 
program, including a general 13° percent 
wage increase. 


@ Shoe manufacturers warned retailers, 
chain and department store buyers that 
Spring orders must be completed at the 
Popular Price Shoe Show of America in 
New York late Nov. if deliveries were to 
be made in time for Easter. 


© The Army asked manufacturers’ bids 
on a total of 1,200,000 pairs of combat 
boots, largest military footwear order 
issued since World War II. 


DECEMBER 


® Buying at the Popular Price Shoe 
Show in New York remained desultory de- 
spite the sudden shift in the Korean situ- 
ation. As U.N. forces suffered a heavy re- 
versal, smaller retailers became more con- 
scious of rising shoe prices, preferred to 
hold off order until the situation cleared 
somewhat. Manufacturers predicted price 
increases of 50 cents to $1.00 at retail in 
popular lines for Spring 1951. 


@ United Shoe Machinery Corp. opened 
its defense against the Justice Depart- 
ment’s long-standing anti-trust changes. 
Defense counsel predicted presentation of 
evidence might require three months. 


® Julius G. Schnitzer, chief of the Tex- 
tile and Leather Division, National Pro- 
duction Authority, was awarded the Third 
Annual T. Kenyon Holly Memorial Plaque 
by The 210 Associates, national philan- 
thropic organization for the shoe industry. 


® The National Production Authority set 
in motion a program to provide equal dis- 
tribution of military leather orders among 
tanners and limit the volume of rated de- 
fense orders a tanner must accept. A 
Leather advisory “task force” was formed 
to study the problem and submit recom- 
mendations. 


© Shoe manufacturers were faced with a 
shortage of vital shoe supplies due to Gov- 
ernment cutbacks of civilian supplies of 
aluminum, steel and rubber. Many manu- 
facturers feared they might be forced to 
lower the quality of their shoes by use of 
substitute materials unless the Government 
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channelled more supplies into the shoe in- 
dustry. 

® Anthony Serino was elected president 
of the New York Shoe Superintendents’ 
and Foremen’s Association for 1951, suc- 
ceeding Lou Hyman. 


® Plans for a long-range program de- 
signed to help shoe manufacturers avoid 
production bottlenecks were launched by 
the Wood Heel Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Officials said the industry’s greatest 
need was to obtain scarce materials needed 
for the production of wood heels. 


® More than 400 upper level shoe factory 
executives were present at the second Fac- 
tory Management Conference sponsored in 
New York by the National Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association. Technological prob- 
lems common to shoe factory operation 
formed the pivot of all discussions. 


® U. S. tanners and shoe manufacturers, 
faced with declaration of a national emer- 
gency by the President, were almost 
unanimous in calling for immediate im- 
position of hide and skin controls. All 
agreed that a wage freeze on this industry 
was also mandatory. 

@ The Army awarded contracts for a total 
of 1,487,460 pairs of russet combat boots 
to 17 leading shoe manufacturers. Largest 
award for 240,000 pairs went to Interna- 
tional Shoe Co. The awards were expected 
to launch a stepped-up program of military 
footwear orders. 


@ The Tanners’ Council predicted total 
1950 shoe production would total 486-488 
million pairs, approximately 18 million 
pairs more than in the previous year, but 
said retail pairage sales for the year were 
below 1949. The Commerce Department 
reported retail dollar sales for the first 
nine months 1950 only one percent above 
1949, 


® General Shoe Corp. reported a new 
company high for sales and earnings in 
the fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1950. 
W. Maxey Jarman, chairman, wrote to 
stockholders that it was the firm’s largest 
year in dollar and pairage volume. 


@® Seven hundred leather workers em- 
ployed in Fulton County, N. Y. glove 
leather tanneries, were granted an eight 
cents hourly wage increase. 

@® Both International and Brown Shoe 
Co.’s world’s largest shoe manufacturers, 
reported a fourth round of general price 
increases instituted since the Korean War 
began. 

@ The Economic Stabilization Administra- 
tion placed a “voluntary” freeze on all 
prices of commodities at the manufac- 
turers’ level, asked producers and manu- 
facturers to roll back their prices to 


Dec 1 levels) ESA threatened mandatory 
controls if manufacturers did not comply 
with “voluntary” orders. 

® Faced with the possibility of price roll- 
backs to Dec. 1 levels, packers, hide men, 
tanners and shoe manufacturers began to 
take stock, Most were content to wait on 
“test cases” being conducted in the auto- 
motive and other industries, possibly 
follow the lead set there. If rollbacks were 
necessary, hides and skins would be 
reduced 1-144c, leathers from 2-5c, factory 
prices of shoe up to 50c. 


@ Federal Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, 
Jr., appointed a Harvard economist to aid 
him in studying economic phases of the 
Government’s anti-trust suit against United 
Shoe Machinery Corp. The appointment 
marked the first time an economist was 
named to assist a judge in any United 
States court. USMC counsel continued 
to present the company’s defense case. 

@ Approximately 10,000 shoe workers em- 
ployed in 60 Massachusetts shoe plants 
were given a 10 cents per hour wage 
increase in a new contract negotiated 
between manufacturers and officials of 
United Shoe Workers of America, CIO. 
The 1951 contract contained no cost-of- 
living escalator clauses or wage re-opening 
provision, set learner minimum wages at 
90 cents hourly after six months of training. 
@ The seven-man tanners’ “task force” 
held its first meeting in Washington to 
consider setting of limits on tanners’ 
defense orders. Government sources implied 
that the Textile and Leather Bureau, 
recently shifted from the Commerce De- 
partment to the National Production 
Authority, faced another transfer—this time 
to a new Office of Defense Mobilization. 


@ Chairman Lyndon Johnson (D.-Tex.) 
of the Senate Preparedness Sub-Committee 
told Congress that wholesale hide and skin 
prices had risen 46 percent since June 25, 
ranking sixth in this respect among 10 
selected commodity leaders. 

@ The Federal Trade Commission, in a 
new report on “The Divergence Between 
Plant and Company Concentration,” rated 
the leather and leather products industry 
fourth among all industries in this respect. 
The FTC was engaged in compiling anti- 
trust information for possible use by the 
Government. 

@ Mexico announced it was removing all 
import curbs on men’s and women’s shoes 
and other apparel, effective Jan. 1, 1951. 
It added, however, that high tariffs would 
be applied to all “luxury” items. 

® Brown Shoe Co. reported a record sales 
volume for the 1950 fiscal year. Profits of 
International Shoe Co. were up 4.6 percent 
for the year. 
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The two volumes of LEATHER and SHOES published during 
1950 are indexed in this issue for the convenience of those who 
wish to refer to news items, articles, photos, tables, etc., published 
during the year. 

For convenient use, this index is divided into several sections 
by major topics, and each news item or article is indexed in alpha- 
betical ordér according to its main subject, which is indicated by 
capital letters. 

This index includes all headlined items which are classified 
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For Abbreviations see page 111 
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GENERAL NEWS 
A 


ACCIDENT Rate Drops—Sept. 30—20 

AETNA-STANDARD to Make Tanning Mchy.—Feb. 18—9 

ALLEN, Frank G., board chairman, Winslow Brothers & Smith Co., 
Norwood, Mass., dies—Oct. 14—20 

ALLIED CHEM. & Dye Corp. Nets $37,000,000—Mar. 

ALLIED CHEMICAL Names New Officers—Oct. 7—20 

Names ALLIED CHEMICAL Managers—Nov. 11—16 

ALLIED KID CO. Profits Rise—Sept. 2—26 

Fall ALLIED PRODUCTS SHOW to Emphasize Styling—Feb. 4—-14 

Set ALLIED PRODUCTS SHOW Sept. 5-7—May 6—12 

Spring ALLIED PRODUCTS SHOW to Stress Style—July 8—8 

ALLIED PRODUCTS Men Predict Good Business—Sept. 9—24 

ALLIED PRODUCTS SHOW Previews Healthy Year—Mar. 11-—8 

ALLIED SHOE PRODUCTS SHOW Exhibitors—Sec. 1—Feb. 25—58 

ALLIED SHOE PRODUCTS SHOW EXHIBITORS—Aug. 26—-124 

Laird H. Simons, Jr., Now Pres. AMER Co.—Jan. 21—12 

AMER. CYANAMID Opens Research Labs to Public—May 27—32 

AMERICAN DYEWOOD Elects New Officers—May 27—11 

AMERICAN HIDE & LEA. CO. Nets $331,500—Mar. 4—18 

AMERICAN HIDE Profits Up—Aug. 19—18 

ALCA CONVENTION to Cover Tannery Waste Disposal—Apr. 22—6 

ALCA Announces New Technical Committees—Apr. 29—7 

Schultz Heads ALCA Group on Vegetable Leather—May 6—12 

Dr. Summer to Address ALCA Meeting—May 13—10 

ALCA Award Goes to Dr. Ian Somerville—May 20—9 
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ALCA Golf Tournament Winners—June 17—43 

ALCA Highlights and Sidelights—June 17—43 

ALCA Abstracts—June 17—52 

ALCA Ladies’ Prizes—June 17—44 

ALCA Launches Revitalized Plans—Speech by Winheim—-June 17—30 

ALCA Technical Committee Chairmen—June 17—35 

ALCA Convention Registrants—June 17—60 

ALCA Introduces New Technical Program—June 17—22 

ALCA Members to Vote on Dr. Lloyd Fund—Sept. 9—50 

ALCA Holds Meeting—Dec. 2—24 

9 Firms Win ANNUAL REPORT Awards—July 29—15 

ANTON & INGRAHAM New Leather Firm—Jan. 14—8 

ARMS MFG. CO. 140-Year-Old Lea. Goods Firm Closes—Jan. 21—10 

ARMSTRONG CORK Co. Nets $10,224,000—Mar. 4—18 

Prentis New ARMSTRONG CORK Chmn.; Backstrand Pres.—Apr. 29—7 

New ARMSTRONG CORK Prexy—May 13—16 

ARMY to Step up Shoe Buying—Oct. 28—12 

ARMY LEATHER and Footwear Buying, Speech by Brig. Gen. Howard 
L. Peckham—Nov. 4—18 

ATLAS TACK Ordered to File Annual Reports—Mar. 11—9 

ATOM BOMB Burns Scar Cattlehides—Sept. 9—50 

AUSTRIAN IMPORTER Seeks $20,000 Worth of Leather—May 20—10 


B 


B & M Co. Operations Transferred to Pa. Plants—Apr. 15—21 
Large Shoe Plant Slated for BANGOR—Aug. 26—51 

Barnes Joins BANNER SLIPPER—Feb. 4—12 

Favors BAREFOOTED Babies—Mar. 11—8 

BATA Widow, Son Win 40% Leader Stock—Feb. 11—10 

BATA Bail Cut—Sept. 16—28 

Jan Bata Freed—Oct. 7—19 

BEARFOOT SOLE’S New Vice Presidents—Jan. 14—7 

Phil BEAUCHAMP Retires—Oct. 7—18 

A. S. Beck Nets Over 1 Million—Apr. 1—45 

A. 8S. BECK Gets Adler Stock—Sept. 9—31 

BEHR-MANNING Wins Judgment—Sec. 1—Feb. 25—9 

$250,000 Blaze Hits BEVERLY Leather Plants—May 13—9 

The BORDEN CO. Report—Apr. 1—45 

BOSTON Boot & Shoe Club to Meet March 15—Mar. 4—12 
Jack Sandler Heads BOSTON Boot & Shoe Club—Apr. 15—12 
BOSTON Holds First Spring Shoe Showing—Sept. 30—16 
BOSTON Spring Shoe Show to Open—Oct. 14—22 

BOSTON SHOE CLUB to Hold Sports Nite on April 12—Apr. 1---10 
BOSTON SHOE CLUB to Meet November 15—Oct. 28—15 
BOSTON SHOE CLUB to Hold Xmas Party—Dec. 9—20 

Price Reaction Seen at BOSTON SHOW—Oct. 21—36 

BRAID Mfrs. Announce Shoe Design Contest Winners—Jan. 28--12 
BRANDEIS to Open Breitman Physics Lab—July 1—-6 
BRANDEIS Honors Shapiro—Aug. 19—17 
110,000 Prs. BRITISH Men’s Shoes to U. S. in 4 Months—June 24--35 
Hold BRITISH LEATHER Weeks in Canada—Sept. 16~---41 

BRITISH MEN’S SHOE Imports Up 65%—Dec. 23 

BRITISH Shoe Experts Here for Study—Oct. 28—15 

BRITISH SHOE TEAM to Visit Boston—Nov. 11—18 

BRITISH SHOE TEAM Visits St. Louis—Nov. 18—39 

BRITISH TEAM Feted at Shoe Clinie—Nov. 25—20 

BROWN SHOE in Tax Trouble—Jan. 21—9 

Supreme Court Rules for BROWN SHO Co.—May 20—12 

BROWN SHOE Hits New High For Year—Dec. 23 

BROWN SHOE Ups Prices—Sept. 23—17 

BROWN SHOE Buys Spalsbury-Steis Plant—Sept. 30—12 

BURK BROS. Elects Officers—Apr. 7 

BURK BROS. Names New Boston Agent—Sept. 2—20 

BLS Pricing Study Shows Few Changes Last Year—Apr. 15—14 
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CALCO Appoints Raimond and Munro—Feb. 11—9 

CENTRAL PENN. Assn. Holds Outing—July 22—12 

CENTRAL PENN. Group Elects Officers—Nov. 25—19 

1949 CHAIN PROFITS off 10%—May 13—12 

Jan. CHAIN SALES Off 8.7%—Mar. 4—14 

Feb. Shoe CHAIN SALES Off—Mar. 18—44 

CHAIN STORES Warned Against Speculative Buying—July 29—7 

CHAIN Stores Sales up 1.2% for 9 Months—Oct. 21—37 

Leather CHEMISTS to Meet Next June—Oct. 7—18 

May Elect Pres. of CHICAGO HIDE Group—Sept. 30—13 

CHICAGO Hide Brokers Group Changes Name—Nov. 18—45 

CHICAGO OUTING Success—Sept. 2—19 

CHICAGO TANNERS Reach 1950 Agreement with IFLWU-—Mar. 25—6 

Glass, O’Flaherty Hit CHICAGO WASTE Ordinance—Mar. 25—11 

September is CHILD FOOT HEALTH Month—Aug. 5—21 

CHIROPODISTS Treat Only 2% of U. S. Public—-Dec. 23 

CIO Claims Success in Learner Battle—Dec. 23 

CIO Shoe Workers Win 10% Pay Boost—Dec. 23 

CINCINNATI CLUB Elects—Feb. 18—8 

CLINTON FOODS Nets $3,900,000—Mar. 25—8 

Offer Simplified List for COATED FABRICS—Sept. 9—27 

COATED FABRICS Standards Approved—-Nov. 18—42 

COLONIAL Promotes Rote—Mar. 4—9 

Mercon Promoted at COLONIAL—Nov. 18--42 

New COLONIAL Vice President—Nov. 25-—22 

1950 Fall COLOR CARD Now Ready—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—9 

The COMING MARKET for Shoes, by John H. Patterson, Economist— 
Mar. 18—27 

New COMMODITY EXCHANGE Prexy—Feb. 4—18 

COMPARATIVE SHOE Prices—1899-1950—Dec. 23 

COMPO Nets $371,000—Mar. 18—45 

COMPO Appoints Frazier—May 6—12 

COMPO Produces First Billionth Pair of Cemented Shoes—Sept. 30—13 

COMPO Profits Up—-Nov. 18—41 

CONNETT Takes Gov’t Post—Dec. 9—25 

How World War II CONTROLS Worked, Speech by Harold Connett— 
Nov. 4—23 

Industry CONTROLS, Speech by Sherwood B. Gay—Nov. 4—74 

Leather Industry Courts CONTROLS—Nov. 25—18 

COST ACCOUNTING—Nov. 18—23 

COUNCIL Sponsors Military Leathers Course 

Government Limits CREPE SOLE Cutting—Sept. 23—-17 

Fire Damages CURTIN-HEBERT Plant—Nov. 11—17 

U. S. Imports of CZECH Shoes Total 100,000 Prs.—Mar. 18—8 

NESLA Claims CZECHS Dumping Shoes Here—Mar. 25-—6 

Shoe Industry Steps Up CZECH Shoe Protests—Apr. 8—6 

Customs Bureau Halts CZECH Shoe Imports—Apr. 15—8 

NESLA Hits at CZECH SHOE IMPORTS in Newspaper Ads—-Apr. 29—6 

CZECH SHOES Now Require Extra Bonds—May 6—8 

Govt. Raises CZECH Shoe Bond to 120%—May 20—9 

CZECH Shoe Imports Total 545,477 Prs. for 4 Months—June 17—8 

CZECH Shoe Imports Fall to 22,622 Prs. in May—July 15—10 


CZECH Shoes Plummet—Sept. 2—17 
CZECH Imports Drop—Sept. 23—16 
CZECH SHOE IMPORTS No More a Threat—Oct. 28—-18 


D 


DAVIS BOX TOE CO. Marks 75th Anniversary—Apr. 1—8 

DAVIS LEATHER Co. to Open New York Office—May 6—9 

DAVIS Offers New Box Toe—June 24—8 

Martin DENNIS Now Operating Div. of Diamond Alkali—Jan. 7—6 
Veteran Executives Retire from MARTIN DENNIS CO.—Feb. 11—13 
DEPARTMENT STORE Shoe Inventories Up—Dec. 23 
DEPARTMENT STORE Shce Sales Up—Dec. 23 

DEWEY AND ALMY to Open French Plant—Jan. 14—8 

DEWEY & ALMY Chem. Co. Report—Sec. 1, Feb. 25-—-12 
DIAMOND ALKALI Opens Export Sales Division—Jan. 21-~12 
DIETRICH Forms New Hide Firm—Nov. 11—18 

DOUGLAS SHOE Quits Brockton for Scranton—Jan. 21-—9 
Stockholders Block Sale of DOUGLAS Brockton Plant—-Jan. 28-—9 
DOUGLAS Report on Feb. 16—Feb. 4—14 

DOUGLAS Stockholders Vote to Leave Brockton-—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—8 
Production Bottleneck Clips DOUGLAS Sales—Mar. 11-—9 

Deny DOUGLAS Stores Sold to General Shoe—Apr. 29—13 

General Shoe May Take Over W. L. DOUGLAS—-June 3—6 
DOUGLAS Votes Merger—July 1—6 

No Action Yet on DOUGLAS Plant—Aug. 5—17 

DOW Promotes Frisselle—May 6—18 

DOYLE Gets Boot Award—Dec. 23 

Irving DREW to Open New Plant—July 8—s 

DU PONT’S Sales Over Billion—Mar. 18-—16 


E 


EARNINGS Drop in Nov.—Jan. 7—7 

‘The Country’s ECONOMIC OUTLOOK,”’ Speech by Edwin G. Nourse 
—June 3—24 

ECA Authorizes $200,000 Austrian Leather Purchase—Feb. 4—9 

ECA Seeks Leather Bids—June 3—7 

EATON Names Chairman at Chas. A. Eaton Co.-—Jan. 28—11 

EBERLE Simplifies Sole Lea. Grading—Jan. 21—-10 

EDGAR BROS. New Sales Head—Mar. 18—10 

EDISON Sales Off 1%; Outlook Good for ’50—Jan. 14—-12 

EDISON BROS. Nets $2,000,000—Mar. 18—16 

Shoe Industry EMPLOYMENT Jumps 17,000 in Dec.—-Mar. 11-—11 

Shoe, Leather, EMPLOYMENT Falls 19% in April—June 3—8 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON Nets $2,300,000—Mar. 4—18 

EXCHANGE Limits Trading in March Hides Futures—Mar. 4— 34 

4 Trade Leaders Named to EXPORT SURVEY—Nov. 11—18 

EXPRESS RATE on Shoes Down in Bay State- Sept. 23-17 


S 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT Conference Official Program—A 5 

Apr. 15—10 
se MANAGEMENT Conference Held Outstanding Success—-May 
NSMA Schedules FACTORY MANAGEMENT Meeting—June 10—9 
Add Educational Show to FACTORY CONFERENCE—June 24—8 


i 
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ORTHMANN 
LABORATORIES INC. 


about any—and al/—of your tan- 
ning problems. 


e@ Get our advice—our —o 
relative to those perplexing diffi- 
culties regarding Finish—and Re- 
pair—in shoe factories. 


@ Fellowships in problems of re- 
search—for various industries allied 
with tanning. 


@ Have us develop any new 
processes you have under contem- 
plation. 
922 NORTH 4th STREET 
Telephone: DAly 8-6426—8-6247 


August C. Orthmann 
Director & President 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


_— 


4511-25 N. EUCLID AVENUE 
er. LOUIS 


Established 1853 


We have been manufactur- 
ing paper boxes for 97 
years and today we occupy 
90,000 feet of floor space 
which enables us to effi- 
ciently serve St. Louis shoe 
manufacturers with cartons 
of modern design and con- 
struction. 
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GENERAL NEWS Continued 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT Conference to Exhibit Shoe Materials—- 


Aug. 12—27 

Announce Program for Second FACTORY MANAGEMENT Conference— 
Oct. 7—18 

FACTORY CONFERENCr Draws Shoemen—Nov. 18—9 

The FACTORY MANAGEMENT Conference and its Purpose, 
Stewart—Nov. 18—10 

FACTORY MANAGEMENT Conference Program, 


18—15 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT Conference Program: Women’s Conventional 


Shoes—Nov. 18—18 


by Weir 


Men’s Shoes—Nov. 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT Conference Program: Children’s Shoes— 
Nov. 18—19 

FACTORY MANAGEMENT Conference Program: Women’s Casuals— 
Nov. 18—22 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT Conference Program: Personnel—Nov. 18—23 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT Conference: Exhibiters—Nov. 18—24 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT Conference Draws 400 Delegates—Dec. 9-—-22 
FELT ASSN. Elects Jules Marshall Prexy—May 27-9 
FINDERS Meet in Chicago—July 15—10 
Charge FINDINGS Monopoly—June 24—6 
FLORSHEIM SHOE Co., Report—Jan. 14—37 
FLORSHEIM Raises Men’s Prices; Women’s Next—July 22---14 
FOREMAN Wanted by FBI-—Sept. 23—20 
N. Y. FOREMEN Nominate 1951 Officers—Nov. 18—41 
Shoe Materials Found FOOT ILLS Cause—Aug. 5—18 
“‘U. S. FOREIGN TRADE Policy,’’—Speech by Philip Cortney—June 3—26 
Martin Urges U. S. Press for More FRENCH CALFSKINS—Mar. 25—7 
FRENCH SHOE Team Ends U. S. Pcp April 5—Mar. 25—22 
?-?~ Benefits High in N. E.— 23 

. 8. Curbs FUTURES SPECULATION— Aug. 26—-56 


G 


GENERAL SHOE to Open Camden Plant—-Jan. 14—-9 
GENERAL SHOE Report—June 10—14 

GENERAL SHOE May Raise Wholesale, Retail Prices—July 1—6 
GENERAL SHOE May Sell Douglas Brockton Plant—July 8—8 
GENERAL SHOE to Keep Douglas Branch—Sept. 9—33 
GENERAL SHOE Lines to be Made in Canada—Nov. 4—49 
Published New GERMAN WARTIME TANNING Study—Nov. 18—45 
$2 Million Hides, Skins for GERMANY—Aug. 12—28 

GILL LEA. CO. Moving to Puerto Rico—May 27—10 

Name Fall GLOVE COLORS—Mar. 4—10 

Spring GLOVE COLORS—Aug. 26—60 

GLOVE GROUPS Seek End of Trust Suit—Sept. 30-—12 

Fix GLOVE LEARNER Pay at 55c Temporarily—Jan. 28—11 
Set New GLOVE Learner Minimum—Oct. 21—37 

GLOVE MAKERS at Capacity Operations—July 29—30 





GLOVE MFRS. Hit Lower Glove Tariffs—-June 17—9 

GLOVE MFRS. Adopt Three-Point Sales Program—June 24-——7 
Govt. Charges GLOVE MFRS. Violate Anti-Trust Laws—July 15--—8 
Leather GLOVE OUTPUT at Low Ebb—Mar. 18—6 

Total GLOVE OUTPUT Off 21% in 1949—June 10—11 


No Action on GLOVE TARIFF—May 20—10 

Court Rules GLOVE TRUST Suits Be Held—Oct. 

H. C. GODMAN Co. Report—Mar. 4—18 

GOODYEAR Claims Non-Curl Neolite Innersole—Apr. 22—9 

Calendar of GOVERNMENT CONTROLS on Hides, Leather and Shows 
During World War II—July 29—7 

GOVERNMENT Plans Wholesale Division—Nov. 25—19 

GREGORY & READ to Close—Mar. 18—12 

GRIESS-PFLEGER Nets $295,000—Mar. 25—8 

Fox Elected GUILD Prexy—Apr. 22—9 

Dr. GUSTAVSON Awarded Polhem Gold Medal—Apr. 15---10 

GUSTAVSON to Give Talks at Harvard—Sept. 30—12 


H 


HARTNETT Distributes 9th Profit Sharing Checks 

HARVARD GREAT a Shoemaker—Apr. 15—21 

Carl HENRY Called Ex-Red; Denies Charge—July 29—-15 

Cc. D. HEYWOOD Heads Board—July 22—8 

July HIDE—Skin Net Imports Gain—Sept. 23—19 

OIT Publishes HIDE COMPARABILITY GUIDE—Jan. 14—8 

Delay New HIDE DUTY Rate—Jan. 14—8 

Hidemen Seek New HIDE FUTURES Coniract—Jan. 21—10 

New HIDE FUTURES Contract Offered—Jan. 28—8 

Commodity Exch. Adopts New HIDE FUTURES Contract—Feb. 18—9 

International Situation Bolsters HIDE FUTURES—July 8—8 

HIDE FUTURES Lag Revive After Truman’s Message—July 22—7 

Exchange Revises HIDE FUTURES Contract—Nov. 11—15 

“oo Outlook for the HIDE INDUSTRY’’—Speech by Maxwell Field— 
une 3—66 

Jan. HIDE IMPORTS Soar—Mar. 25—7 

Jan. HIDE & SKIN Imports Valued at $7,500,000—Apr. 1—7 

HIDE AND SKIN IMPORTS Rise—Apr. 15—11 

HIDE AND SKIN Imports Show Gain in May—July 22—20 

Set 4th Quarter HIDE AND SKIN Export Quotas—Nov. 11—18 

First Half HIDE IMPORTS Far Above 1949 Figures—Aug. 19—-18 

HIDE IMPORTS Up Sharply in August—Oct. 21—41 

HIDE IMPORTS Rise--Dec. 23 

HIDE MARKET Rises to New Heights—Sept. 9—36 

Eastern HIDE MEN Meet—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—10 

Merchandising Stressed to HIDE MEN—Nov. 4—86 

Tanners Blamed for HIDE PRICE Rises—Sept. 30—16 

HIDE PRICES, Leather Sales Fall—Aug. 12-22 

Seek HIDE TRADING Control—Jan. 7—6 

HIDES Added to Positive List—Sept. 9—25 

More HIDES Headed for Military—Nov. 18—38 

HIDES Ranked 6th in Post-Korea Hikes—Dec. 23 

New Research Program Adopted For Cleaning and Preservation of HIDES 
AND SKINS—July 22—16 

Supply Outlook for HIDES AND SKINS, by Edward L. Drew—Sept. 16—11 

HIDES STILL CLIMBING: Tanners Fear Controls—July 22—7 
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154 Nassau Street 


Telephone 
WO rth 4-3240 


Argentina: Buenos Aires—A. J. Hollander 
Argentina, SRL. 
Canada: Montreal—Hollander Canada Ltd. 





HERMAN HOLLANDER, INC. 


CABLE ADDRESS: HERHOL, NEW YORK 


FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
HIDES and SKINS 


Offices in Boston, Mass. & Gloversville, N. Y. 
Foreign Branches 


Israel: Tel Aviv—Hollander & Co., Ltd. 
New Zealand: Wellington—The Australasian 


New York 7, N. Y. 


Teletype 
N. Y. 1-1238 


Trading Co. Ltd. 
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Denmark: Copenhagen—A/S Hollander & Co. South Africa: Capetown—A. J. Hollander (S.A.) 
England: London—Hollander Hyams Ltd. (Pty) Ltd. 
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HIGH HEELS “‘‘A Pity’’ Says Urtnopeuist--Jan. 7-7 

J. W. HOLMES Honored at Testimonial Dinner—-Jan. 28 -10 
JOS. HOLMES Heads Holly Committee—Oct. 22—16 

HOOD RUBBER Warns Agains Tariff—Apr. 1—-7 

Mexico Sees End of HOOF-MOUTH DISEASE—June 24—38 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL Co. Report-—--Feb. 4—-46 
Heads Eastern Sales for HOOKER—Nov. 18—43 
MacDonald Elected E. F. HOUGHTON Prexy— Mar. 4—9 
A HOUSE of Another Color—June 3—8 

Moss Heads HUSSCO Sales—Oct. 7-—20 

HUVOS, Hide Man, to India for Hide Survey—Jan. 21—12 


1941 IMPORTS-Exports Near Balance—Feb. 11--11 

Rawstock, Leather IMPORTS Show Sharp Ga'n to Date—June 24-8 
More U. S.-INDIA Hide Trading Possible—Apr. 1-—8 

Industry INJURY RATE Down—July 8-—12 

INNERTUBE Shoes—Aug. 26—57 

INTERNATIONAL LEATHER SHOW Set For Italy—Oct. 28—12 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE Closes Two Juvenile Plants—Jan. 14—-7 
INTERNATIONAL to Close Third Juvenile Plant—Jan. 28—11 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE Reports Sales at $190 Million—Jan. 28-—12 
INTERNATIONAL io Close Padifiex Dept.—Feb. 4—14 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co’s. Net Profit Down Sharply—Feb. 11—10 
INTERNATIONAL to Close Sole Leather Plant—Feb. 11—16 

Gray New Chairman; Rand Prexy INTERNATIONAL SHOE—Mar,. 4-~11 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE Boosts Working Schedules—June 10—12 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE Reports Heavy Fall Orders—June 24—38 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE Nets $4,555,000 First 6 Months—July 15—15 
Stauffer, Fielder to Retire at INTERNATIONAL SHOE—July 15—16 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE Ups Prices 15% Due to Hide Prices—July 29--7 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE Raises Prices 5-40c—Aug. 19—16 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE Ups Two Price Lines—Oct. 14—20 

H. Rand, Kevil Promoted at INTERNATIONAL SHOE—Oct. 14—22 

5 INTERNATIONAL SHOE Plants Shut for Week—Oct. 21—38 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE Awarded Industry Oscar—Oct. 21—56 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE May Up Prices Again—Oct. 28—13 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE SALES UP 6%—Dec. 23 

INTERNATIONAL Sells Burke Tannery—-Nov. 4—48 

Shaffer Takes Post at INTERNATIONAL SHOE—Nov, 18—39 

ISMC Re-elects Officers—April 22—8 

ISMC Named Distributor Atco Sole Trimmer—May 27—32 

U. S. Shoe Mfrs. By-Pass INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR—July 1--8 
INVENTORY CONTROLS Due, Says Hide Group—Aug. 12-—23 

U. S. Shoe Specialists Leaving for ISRAEL—Mar. 18—11 


J 


JAPANESE Tanner in U. S.—May 20-—12 

JARMAN’S Speech ‘‘New Shoe Merchandising for 
Mar. 11—18 

JARMAN Urges Incentive Taxes—-Nov. 25—19 

JOBBERS Eye Lower-Priced Shoes—Oct. 21—36 

JOHNSON, STEPHENS & SHINKLE Nets $226,000--Mar. 4—18 

Fire Guts JOYCE Plant—Mar. 4—12 

JOYCE Plans New $1,000,000 Plant—Mar. 11-7 

JOYCE Cuts Dividend; Stresses Rebuilding—July 1—-8& 

JOYCE Joins ECA—Sept. 16—23 

JOYCE Shifts Staff—Sept. 23—19 

JOYCE to Direct Six ECA Divisions—Oct. 28—15 

JUDGE Names Aid in United Shoe Trial—Dec. 23 

Start Stock Purchase Plan at JULIAN & KOKENGE-—Feb. 4—l4 


Bigger Volume’’— 


Geo. E. KEITH Co., Report—Jan. 14--37 

KEITH to Close Armstrong Plant—Oct. 22--15 

KID LEATHER Exhibit—Sept. 30—13 

G. R. KINNEY Co., Inc., Report—Feb. 4—46 

G. R. KINNEY Warns Its Buyers on Stockpiling—July 29—9 

KNAPP BROS. Buys Douglas Shoe Plant—Sept. 23—17 

KUNTZEL, German Leather Chemist, Coming to U. S.—Jan. 21—12 
KUNTZEL Reviews Synthetic Tannin Position in Germany—Apr. 29—29 


L 


U. S. to Hike Output of Synthetic LATEX—Dec. 9—23 

A. C. LAWRENCE Has Profit for 1950—Dec. 23 

Set Shoe LEARNER Hearing for Jan. 9—Jan. 7—6 

shoe Unions Battle LEARNER Rate at Hearing—Jan. 14—6 

LEARNER Hearings at White Heat as Labor and Management Tussle-— 
Jan. 21—& 

LEARNER Hearings Recess as Mfrs. Complete Case—Jan. 28—-8 

LEARNER Hearing Still in ‘‘Recess’’—Feb. 11—9 

Postpone LEARNER Hearings—Sec., 1—Feb. 25—9 

Near Slugfest Marks Reopening of Shoe LEARNER Pay Hearing 
Mar. 4—8 

LEARNER Wage Hearing for Glove Mfrs. March 15—Mar. 11-—-7 

300 Shoe Mfg. Firms Ask Shoe LEARNER Rates—Mar. 11—10 

Brockton LEARNER Applications Rejected—Mar. 11—-38 

Shoe LEARNER Hearing to Resume March 22—Mar. 18—7 

Postpone LEARNER Hearing—Mar. 25—6 

LEARNER Hearing Off Again—Apr. &—8 

Extend LEARNER Permits—June 3—7 

NSMA Files Shoe LEARNER Brief—July 1—-6 

CIO Protests Shoe LEARNER Ruling—Sept. 2—16 

Shoe LEARNER Ruling Issued—Oct. 7—17 

Labor Dept. Grants LEARNER PAY at 240 Piants—Feb. 4—8 

Labor Dept. Still Issues LEARNER PAY Certificates—Feb. 18—7 

L&S Sets Reprint Record—Feb. 4—14 

L&S Article Published in Congressional Record—Feb. 11—11 

Geo. Dunning Joins L&S New England Sales Staff—Apr. 22—7 

Godfrey Quotes L&S—Apr. 28—32 

Name New LEATHER AUTHORITY—Sept. 16—-22 

The New LEATHER COLORS Spring—’51-—Aug. 26—47 

Few Changes in LEATHER INDUSTRY for 1st Quarter—May 6-—10 
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LEATHER OUTPUT Now Stable Says Patterson—-Feb. 11-10 

Commerce Dept. Sees LEATHER PRICE Resistance—-Feb. 4—10 
LEATHER PRICES Soar Under Rawstock Pressure---July 22—7 

Record Number of Exhibits at LEATHER SHOW—Feb. 11—-12 

TC Announces Hotels for LEATHER SHOW—Feb. 11—16 

Heavy Sampling Moderate Buying at Fall LEATHER SHOW—Mar. 11—6 
Heavy Buying Marks LEATHER SHOW—Sept. 9—24 

LEATHER SHOW Exhibit Committee—Aug. 26—108 

LEATHER SHOW EXHIBITORS—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—43 

LEATHER SHOW EXHIBITORS—aAug. 26—108 


Government Reviews U. S. LEATHER SUPPLY—<Aug. 12—23 
LEATHER VERBOTEN in India—Sept. 30—14 

LEATHER WORKER Totals Up—Mar. 4—10 

LEATHER WORKERS Up; Earnings Gain in Dec.--Feb. 11—13 


LEATHER WORKERS Seen on Upgrade—Sept. 16—24 
LEATHER WORKERS to Seek Pay Hike--Nov. 25--18 
LELYVELD Invents Transparent Try-on Shoes—June 10—10 
LEVOR Restores Calf Lines—Feb. 11—16 

First for LISSAK—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—12 

—.” INSTITUTE to Open Leather Engineering Dept.—-Sec. 1, Feb 
LOWELL INSTITUTE Plans Leather Course—Aug. 19—27 

LYNN Picture Brightens—Apr. 29—32 


M 


Former Employes Form MACKEY-STARR Shoe Corp.—-Jan. 7—7 
MALMSTROM Appoints Rickey—Apr. 1—-7 

MANASSE-BLOCK Celebrates 50th Anniversary—May 27—12 
Workers Ask MARKS Reopen Vanceburg Plant—Jan. 28—-9 
MARKS 52nd Milestone—Dec. 23 

Honor Leslie V. MARKS—Feb. 4—9 

Eastman to Head MASS. LEA. MFRS. ASSN.—Nov. 11—17 

MASS. MFRS. Face Shutdown as Coal Shortage Grows—Mar. 4—12 
Management, Labor Oppose MASS. SHOE INDUSTRY Probe—Feb. 11—9 
MASS. Leading Shoe Output State in 1949—July 29—10 

562 McAN Stores Lift Shoe Prices 50c—Aug. 12—31 

McKAY Gift to Harvard—Mar. 11—36 

MEN’S SHOE Output Declining, Says Field—May 13—10 

METALS Cutbacks Hit Various Supplies—Dec. 9—20 

TC Urges Import Ban on MEXICAN Kid, Goat Leather—Apr. 22—7 
MEXICO Ends Shoe Import Curbs—Dec. 22 

MEYER to Leave Monarch—May 20—10 

Sales Brisk at MID-ATLANTIC Shoe Show—Jan. 28—12 
MID-ATLANTIC Shoe Fair—June 24—38 

Govt. Acts to Distribute MILITARY ORDERS Among Tanners-——Dec.2—22 
MILITARY SHOE BUYING Below 1949—Aug. 5—16 

Urge MILITARY Space Shoe Orders—Aug. 1y—16 

MILITARY SHOE ORDERS to Quadruple in '51—Nov. 4—47 

MILES SHOES Sales Largest in History—keb. 4-—46 

Approve New I. MILLER Plant Outside N. Y.—Jan. 7-—8 

I. MILLER to Open Jersey City Plant—Apr. 8—7 

Name I. MILLER Officers—Nov. 4—56 

Salute MILWAUKEE TANNING Industry on Television—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—8 
MILWAUKEE TRADES Outing Draws Record Crowd—July 1—7 
Industry Leaders Discuss MOBILIZATION Plans—June 17—9 
MONAKCH LEA. CO. Ceases Tanning Operations—Apr. 22—7 
MONARCH LEATHER to Auction Machinery—May 6—9 
MONSANTO Nets $17,000,000—Mar. 18—16 


N 


NHA Sets Fall Convention—-Feb. 1--—10 

NHA to Honor Founders—Mar. 4—9 

NHA to Award Gold Medal for Achievement-—Mar. 25-——22 

NATIONAL HIDE ASSN. Sets Meeting Program-—-Apr. 22-—8 

NATIONAL HIDE ASSN. Elects A.B. Reed Pres.—May 27—8 

NATIONAL HIDE ASSN. Believes Rawstock Controls Near—July 29-10 

NHA Hits Runaway Prices—Nov. 25—18 

NHA Sees Controls Distant—Dec. 9—21 

NATIONAL LEA. DEALERS Club to be Reactivated—-Nov. 18-42 

Records to Fall at NATIONAL SHOE FAIR—Aug. 5—20 

NATIONAL SHOE FAIR to Hold Ad Contest—Sept. 16--23 

Hartley to Speak at NATIONAL SHOE FAIR—Oct. 14—23 

Pricing Dilemma Keynotes NATIONAL SHOE FAIR—Oct. 21-—-10 

Buying Fog Shrouds NATIONAL SHOE FAIR—Nov. 4—46 

NATIONAL SHOE FOUNDATION Opens NY Clinic—May 13—10 

NSMA Membership Meeting—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—12 

NSMA to Stage Convention for Technical Personnel—Mar. 4—9 

NSMA Plans Factory Management Convention—Apr. 8-—6 

NSMA 6-Mos. Breakdown Shows Women’s Shoes Up—July 8-12 

NSMA Urges USMC Speed New Mchy.; Aid Mfrs. Cut Costs—July 15-8 

NSMA to Hold Special Regional Meetings—July 22—11 

Drew-Patterson-Jones Address NSMA Members—Sept. 9—-33 

Weir Stewart Elected Head of NSMA—Nov. 4--51 

NSMA Elects New Directors—Dec. 2—24 

NSRA Sets Style Conference for March 6—Feb. 4--10 

NAYAUDAMMA Returns to India—Sept. 23—20 

*‘NEEDLE STAMP” Hits Texas—June 24—8 

J. L. NELSON, Council Secretary, Retires, 
Sept. 16—28 

NEOLITE Enters Luggage Field—Nov. 11—17 

NEOLITE Moves Into Better Women’s Shoes—-Dec. 2—-24 

Max Kornreich Named NEUMANN Sales Manager—July 8—16 

N.E. Shoe Output Up 1% in Nov., 1949—-Feb. 4—9 

1949 NEW ENGLAND Shoe Output 143,372,000 Pairs 

N.E. Jan. Output up 10%—Apr. 22—9 

Feb. N.E. Shoe Production Up 10% May 6—10 

N.E. Shoe Output Up 5.4% in March—June 3—9 

NEW ENGLAND Output Leads Nation in May—-Aug. 26—57 

NEW ENGLAND Group to Study Army Needs—Aug. 26—58 

NEW ENGLAND Shoe Feremen to Hold Banquet—Sept. 9—31 

NEW ENGLAND Shoe Output Up 1%—Sept. 23—20 

NEW ENGLAND Shoe Output Up 1%—Oct. 21—37 

NEW ENGLAND Shoe Output at 33% of U. S. Total 

NEW ENGLAND Shoe Industry Held Fit—Nov. 4—47 

NEW ENGLAND Tanners to Meet November 10—Nov. 4—47 

NEW ENGLAND Tanners Group to Meet—Oct. 7—19 

Ivany Heads NEW ENGLAND Tanners Club—Nov. 18-—41 

Order NEW ENGLAND Trucking Rates Cut—Aug. 19—18 

NEW ENGLAND Tanners to Meet Jan. 12—Dec. 9—25 


Kronen Named Successor 
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NESFSA Banquet Success—Jan, 14—1 

Hyman Snider Named Honorary NESF&SA Prexy 

NESF&SA Elects La Torre President—Apr. 1- 

Trade Leaders to Speak at NESLA Annual Meeting—-Jan. 7-6 

NESLA Elects For '50—Jan. 21—10 

NESLA Urges Use of 10 Sales Methods—Mar. 25—-22 

NESLA Mfrs. to Exhibit at Boston Jubilee Week—May 13—10 

NESLA Hits Guatemala Ban—June 10—9 

NESLA to Sponsor Advance Spring Shoe Show—July 1—-6 

NEW PLANT Stresses Modern Shoe Production Methods—Dec. 23 

Set NY Fashion Shoe Market Week May 1-6—-Apr. 8—7 

Sign NEW YORK Pack—Aug. 5—19 

Buying Cautious, Prices Firm at N.Y. FALL SHOWING 

N. Y. SUPTS’ Seek New Welfare Fund—Feb. 18-—-8 

NY Supts. & Foremen Name Serino Head—Dec. 9—-21 

Newly Promoted at NORTH & JUDD—Jan. 14—8 

NORTH AMERICAN Supt’s. Assn. to Meet in May—Sec. 1, Feb. 25--14 

Gessner Speaker at N.A. SUPT.’ Meeting—Apr. 8-—8 

NORTH AMERICAN GROUP Holds Industry Dinner—Nov. 25—-23 

NORTH AMERICAN Shoe Foreman Hold Third Annual Convention—-May 
20—16 

NORTHWESTERN LEA. CO. Report—--Sec. 1, Feb. 25—12 

NORWEGIAN Shoe Team Visits U.S. Plants—Aug. 26—64 

Launch New NUCLEAR Sole Program—Oct. 14—21 

NUNN-BUSH SHOE Co., Report—Jan. 14—37 

Charles NUNN to Quit Shoe Business—-Sept. 23-—16 

Henry L. NUNN Retires—Nov. 11—16 


O 


T. F. OBERLANDER Dead—June 17—7 

OCTOBER Shoe Employment Drops in Mass.—-Dec. 23 
OIT Sets Additional Controls on Cattlehides—Mar. 18---12 

QM OFFICIALS to Attend Leather Course—Oct. 7--16 

OHIO LEATHER CO Nets $839,000-—Mar. 4—-18 

OHIO LEATHER Co. Marks Golden Anniversary—-Nov. 11-—16 


P 


Lucille Turner to Head PATENT LEA. BUREAU—Aug. 19—17 

PATENT RULING Upheld—Nov. 18—43 

PATTERN MFRS. Assn. Re-Elects Herron Prexy—Feb. 18—9 

PATTERSON Sees Lower Hide and Skin Prices Ahead—May 6—8 

PATTERSON Sees Higher Shoe Prices—Aug. 12—23 

Buettner Elected PFISTER & VOGEL Prexy—Apr. 22—9 

PHILLIPS Patents ‘‘Poni’’—Jan. 7—6 

RFC Calls PINE GROVE Tannery Price High—Dec. 9—23 

PITTS Buys Former Coulson Counter Business—July 1—7 

PLASTIC COATING Gives New Look to Combat Boots—May 27-—-33 

POPULAR PRICE Footwear Tops Dept. Store Sales—Mar. 18—8 

POPULAR PRICE SHOE Now at $12.95 Top-—-Oct. 28—16 

Mail PPSSA Blanks Feb. 10—Jan. 22—12 

Name Sylvie Hamilton PPSSA Fashion Director—Mar. 25-——7 

PPSSA Near Sellout—Apr. 1—10 

POPULAR PRICE Show Spurted by Good Business Outlook—-May 6—20 

Stabilized Prices, Styles Give Buying Impetus at PPSSA—May 20—8 

Set Next PPSSA Nov. 26-30—May 27—10 

POPULAR PRICE SHOW Sets Fashion Plans—Aug. 12—27 

POPULAR PRICE Committees Hold Clinic—Sept. 16—25 

POPULAR PRICE Shoe Show Directory—Sept. 23—21 

POPULAR PRICE SHOW to Hit New High—Oct. 7—30 

PPSSA Expected to Bring Substantial Bookings—Nov. 1£--29 

POPULAR PRICE SHOW Buying Muddled—Dec. 2—20 

PORTSMOUTH SHOE Industry Sees Favorable 1950—Feb. 11-14 

PRATT INSTITUTE Seeking New Blood—--Feb. 11—22 

Tanners Talk at PRATT—Apr. &—7 

PRATT INSTITUTE: Class of 1951-—Dec. 23 

PRATT INSTITUTE Lists Firms Sponsoring Students-—Apr. 15—-64 

PRATT INSTITUTE Opens New One-Year Course—May 6—9 

PRATT INSTITUTE Compiles Library of Leather Defects—-June 24—-7 

PRATT INSTITUTE Graduates in Demand—Sept. 2—18 

Report on PRATT INSTITUTE, by B. A. Schiiler—Mar. 25-—12 

PRESTON SHOE to Leave Lynn—Apr. 22—8 

Shoe Men Face PRICE DILEMMA—Oct. 14—20 

Industry Groups to Study PRICE INDEX—Oct. 21—56 

PRICE TURMOIL Hits all Leathers; Shoe Mfrs. See Own Prices Up 
July 22—6 

PROCUREMENT SPECIFICATIONS at 3 Offices—Nov. 11—15 

Third Quarter PROFITS Up 50% for Industry—Jan. 7—7 

Industry PROFITS High in Last Quarter 1949—May 20—12 

Industry PROFITS Up—Juiy 22—12 

Lower PROFITS Haunt Shoe Men—Nov. 11—14 


Jan. 21-37 


Apr. 22—6 
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New N.Y. QM Chief—-Jan. 21—11 

QM Lays War Plans for Shoe. Leather Industry—-Apr. 12-—9 
QUARTERMASTER ASSOCIATION Convention Oct. 6—ept. 9 -32 
QUARTERMASTER May Assign Priorities—Oct. 21—-26 
QUEBRACHO Stocks Fade—Dec. 2—-21 


R 


RAWSTOCK OUTLOOK for 1950, Speech by E. L. Drew—-Mar. 1!--20 
See Little Change in RAWSTOCK SUPPLY--Sept. 9—-27 

Manley Elected REED Prexy—Mar. 4—10 

REGISTRANTS at Tanners Fall Convention—Nov. 4—&9 

1949 RETAIL SALES Off 6%—Sec. 1, Feb. 25-14 

RETAIL SHOE INDUSTRY Studies War Program-—Sept. 9--26 
RETAIL Shoe Curbs Held Unlikely—Oct. 2138 

ROHM & HAAS Co. Nets $5,116,000-——Mar. 18-—45 

ROYCE Sues Jacobson, Cohen—May 6—56 

Shoe Mfrs. Face RUBBER CUTBACK-—-Sept. 2—-18 

RUBBER FOOTWEAR Mfrs. Urge Earlier Buying—Mar. 11—-25 
Protest Lower Tariffs for RUBBER FOOTWEAR—Apr. 15-11 
Higher Costs May Hike RUBBER FOOTWEAR Prices—July 8—12 
RUBBER Vs. LEATHER Soles Studied by Army—Mar. 11--11 
Booming RUBBER PRICES Hit Shoe Industry—Aug. 12-—-22 
RUBBER SUPRLY and Price Outlook Better—Dec. 2-—21 

Abig, Carney Elected to RUEPING CO. Board—May 6—10 


S 


Jacobson To SACO-MOC—Jan. 7—8 

SACO-MOC Seeks New Plant—Apr. 8—11 

SACO-MOC Stays in Portland—July 29—13 

Tanners lst SAFETY CONVENTION Mar. 28—-Mar. 11--9 

SAWYER to Speak at N. E. Banquet—Dec. 23 

ST. LOUIS Nov. Shoe Output 18% Off Nov. ’'48—Jan. 21-—12 

ST. LOUIS Show Space at Premium—Feb. 1£-—9 

ST. LOUIS Banquet to Feature Sophie Tucker—Apr. 1-—7 

ST. LOUIS SHOE SHOW Exhibitors—Apr. 15—38-39 

3500 Expected at ST. LOUIS SHOW-—Apr. 15—22 

Prices Firm, Orders Fair at ST. LOUIS Fall Showing—-May 6—9 

Bland Elected Prexy ST. LOUIS SHOE MFRS. ASSN.—June 10--9 

Honor ST. LOUIS SHOEMEN—Aug. 19-18 

ST. LOUIS WOMEN’S Shoe Group Organized—July 29—15 

SALT LAKE Tannery Buys Equipment—Feb. 4—-11 

SARRA-SANDLER-FENTON Lynn Plant to Brockton—July 22—11 

1950 Holly Award to J. SCHNITZER-—Dec. 2—21 

SELBY Returns Welt Output to Portsmouth-—June 24—-7 

SELBY SHOE Profits Held ‘‘Unsatisfactory’’—Sept. 2—25 

SELBY Wins Fashion Award—Dec. 23 

SEPTEMBER Shoe Output Up 2%-—Dec. 23 

SETON LEATHER Nets $90,687.00—Mar. 18—16 

Carl H. SHAIFER Elected Importers’ Prexy—Feb. 18-—8 

SHEPPARD Heads Shoe Institute—Nov. 18—45 

Can We Expect Better SHOE BUSINESS?, Talk by W. W. Stephenson 
June 10—24 

Warn SHOE BUYERS—Nov. 25—21 

SHOE CHAIN Assn. Sets Up War Emergency Group—July 15—9 

Retail SHOE CHAIN STORE Sales Refute ‘‘Scare Buying’’ in July—Aug. 
19—16 

Name New Fall SHOE COLORS—Jan. 21—37 

Select Spring SHOE COLORS—June 17—8 

1949 SHOE CONSUMPTION Equal to 1948—-NSMA—Mar. 4-—-14 

SHOE CORP. OF AMERICA Nets $1,779,000—Mar. 25—8 

Men’s SHOE DEPT. SALES Up—June 10—9 

SHOE FABRIC Prices Rise, Supply Tightens—-July 29-9 

SHOE INDUSTRY ADVERTISING Down $1 Million--Mar. 25—-24 

‘‘A Look at the SHOE INDUSTRY,’’ Speech by Byron Gray—-June 3-—22 

SHOE INDUSTRY High on Vacation List—Aug. 26—60 

Niehause Joins SHOE & LEA. MERC. Agy.—Feb. 11-12 

SHOE MANUFACTURERS Gird For Early Price Hikes—July 22—8 

SHOE MFRS.’ Sales Down, Profits Up in First Half—July 22—11 

Most SHOE Mfrs. See Footwear Price Rises Inevitable—July 29—6 

SHOE MANUFACTURERS to Meet October 30—Oct. 7—18 

SHOE MFRS. FALL OPENING Set For 26th Showing—Mar. 4-—-10 

SHOE MFRS. PROFITS Drop 31% in 1949—Apr. 8—7 

TC Sees 1950 SHOE OUTPUT at 460 Million Pairs—Feb. 18—7 

1949 SHOE OUTPUT 1%% Under ’48—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—9 

TC Estimates Feb. SHOE OUTPUT at 37 Million Prs.—Mar. 4—9 

Commerce Dept. Revised 1949 SHOE OUTPUT to 773 Million Pairs—June 
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May SHOE OUTPUT Up 9.7%-—July 1—-10 

SHOE PATTERN ASSN. Honors Ewing and Rudberg—Mar. 18—11 

SHOE PRICES Continue to Jump—Aug. 5—16 

Patterson Says SHOE PRICES Must Rise—Nov. 4—46 

Oct. SHOE PRODUCTION Off 8%-—Jan. T—7 

Nov. SHOE PRODUCTION Down 3% From Nov. 1948—Jan. 21--9 

Dec. SHOE PRODUCTION Down 4% from Dec. 1948—Mar. 11—‘% 

Jan. SHOE PRODUCTION Up 13%—Apr. 1—6 

SHOE PRODUCTION Up in Feb.—May 6—14 

March SHOE PRODUCTION Up 18%—May 27—10 

5-Month SHOE PRODUCTION Up 3.1%—TC Says—June 3—7 

April SHOE PRODUCTION Shows Seasonal Drop—June 24—7 

May SHOE PRODUCTION Up; Women’s Same, Men’s Gain-—-Aug. 5—-18 

June SHOE PRODUCTION Up 1.6% Over 1949—Aug. 5—16 

Nation’s SHOE PRODUCTION Seen Rising 2% Through August 
26—56 

June SHOE PRODUCTION Slips; Men’s Ahead, Women’s Declines 

7 


Aug. 


Sept. 

Revised 1949 Figures on SHOE PRODUCTION—Sept. 9—30 

Nine Months’ SHOE PRODUCTION Up 3.2%—Oct. 7—-16 

July SHOE PRODUCTION Rises 3%—Oct. 7—17 

SHOE PRODUCTION Seen Down 5.5% in Oct.—Oct. 28—12 

August SHOE PRODUCTION Shows Effect of War—Oct. 28—13 

Nov. SHOE PRODUCTION to Show 8.7% Increase Over '49—-Nov. 25--19 

Charge SHOE REPAIR Trust—Mar. 4—9 

Schnitzer: No Controls For SHOE REPAIR Supplies—July 22—8 

Census Finds Fewer SHOE RETAIL STORES Than 1939—-June 3—8 

A SHOE RETAILER Looks at Leather, Speech, by Albert Wachenheim, 
Jr.—Nov. 4—19 

Nov. Retail SHOE SALES Off 6%—Jan. 14—7 

Wholesale SHOE SALES Down 14%—Jan. 14—9 

Wholesale SHOE SALES Drop 9% in 1949—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—-12 

Jan. Dept. Store SHOE SALES Down 2.4%—Mar. 11—10 

Jan. Retail SHOE SALES 8% Below Jan., 1949—-Mar. 11—38 

Dept. Store SHOE SALES Hold Level During Jan.—-Mar. 25-—24 

Wholesalers SHOE SALES Off—4%—Apr. 15—?2 

Retail SHOE SALES Off 3% in Mar.—May 6—54 

March Chain SHOE SALES Up 7.6%—-May 13—12 

Dept. Store SHOE SALES Up—May 27—10 

Retail SHOE SALES Up 12%—June 10—9 

Chain SHOE SALES Decline—June 17—9 

May Wholesale SHOE SALES Up 13%—July 8—12 

May Retail SHOE SALES OFF 1%-—July 15—9 

May Dept. Stores SHOE SALES Up—July 22—12 

Chain SHOE SALES Rise in June—July 22—14 

Retail SHOE SALES Off—Aug. 12—22 

Wholesale SHOE SALES Steady—Aug. 12—27 

Department Store SHOE SALES Gain in June—Aug. 26—-63 

SHOE SALES—Stock Ratio Seen Up—Sept. 2—26 

Retail SHOE SALES Up 19% During July—Sept. 9—25 

Today’s SHOE SALES Prospects, by John R. Patterson—Sept. 16—-9 

Chain SHOE SALES Up 11.1% in August-—Sept 23—17 

Wholesale SHOE SALES Rise 17% in June—Sept 16—28 

Wholesalers’ SHOE SALES Up For 9 Months—Nov. 18—39 

Retail SHOE SALES, Up 15% in August—Oct. 21—36 

Wholesalers’ SHOE SALES Up 22% in August—Oct. 21—39 

Dept. Store SHOE SALES Up in August—Oct. 21—52 

Retail SHOE SALES Rise 7% in September—Nov. 12—41 

Chain SHOE SALES Show 30% Gain For October—Nov. 18—43 

Dept. Store SHOE SALES Up for First 9 Months 1950—Nov. 25-——22 

Retail SHOE SALES Up 1% for 10 Months—Dec. 9—20 

SHOE SERVICE INSTITUTE Elects Officers—July 29—13 

U. S. SHOE SIZES ‘‘More Truthful,’’ Says British—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—10 

SHOE SUPPLIES Face Shortage—Dec. 9—20 

CIO-AFL SHOE UNIONS Willing to Merge ‘‘Under Right Conditions’’—- 
June 17—7 

SHOE WAGES Outpace Cost of Living Hikes Since ’41—-May 20—12 

SHOE WORKERS Rise—Nov. 11—16 

93% SHOES SOLD in 1950 to Retail at $10 or Less—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—10 

SOLVAY Buys Airport—Mar. 11—36 

SOLVAY Soda Ash Plant Re-Opens—Sept. 30-—20 

Sales Improved at SOUTHEASTERN Show—Nov. 11—14 

SPENCER SHOE CORP., Reports Loss—Feb. 4—46 

STEHLING Names Martin Sales and Advg. Mgr.-—Sept. 2—16 

STEPHENSON Sees Ample Supplies For Shoes—July 29-—10 

STEPHENSON Sees Stepped-Up Military Shoe Buying Ahead—Oct. 14—25 

STEPHENSON Will Address Shoe Travelers—Sept. 16-—28 

STOWE-WOODWARD Appoints Gray—Feb. 4—23 

STREAM POLLUTION Drive Intensifies—Mar. 11—-35 

STYLE COMMITTEES Meet—Aug. 26—57 

N. A. SUPTS.’ ASSN. to Meet May 12—Mar. 25--7 





T 


TAFT Endorses Profit Sharing—Dec. 23 

TANNERS Focus on Military Program—Nov. 4—11 

TC Publishes Booklet on Hide & Skin Defects—Jan. 14—7 

TC Estimates ’49 Shoe Output at 458,373,000 Prs.—Feb. 4—-16 

TC Schedules Lectures for Shoe Selling Course—Mar. 4—14 

TC Estimates First Qtr. Shoe Output Up 2.6%—Mar. 25—7 

TC Lauds Outstanding Creditor-Debtor Example—Apr. 8—40 

TANNERS’ COUNCIL Opens Finders Program—Apr. 29—32 

TC ASSOCIATES Names Regional Committee—April 15—64 

TC Estimates First 4 Months’ Output Up 3.6%—Apr. 22—6 

Schedule of Events TC SPRING MEETING—Apr. 29—8 

Name Kronen TC Secretary—June 3—8 

Balanced Output, Improved Product Stressed at TC SPRING MEETING 
June 3—19 

TC Spring Meeting Registrants—June 3—32 

TC Fall Meeting Registrants—Nov. 4—89 

TANNERS’ COUNCIL Golf Tournament—June 10—10 

Klarnet Leaves TC Patent Leather Bureau--June 10—10 

Last Call on TC CONTEST—June 10—11 

TC Sees Hide and Skin Imports Rising—July 15—-9 

TANNERS’ COUNCIL Colors Committee—Aug. 26—108 

TANNERS’ COUNCIL Manual Meeting Program—Oct. 14— 23 

TANNERS’ COUNCIL to Stage Exhibit at Fair—Oct. 21—40 

TANNERS’ COUNCIL Cautions Industry—Nov. 25—20 

TANNERS’ INVENTORIES at Pre-Korean Levels Despite Increased Sales 
—Nov. 4—48 

Gov’t. Names TANNERS TASK FORCE—Dec. 9—20 

See TANNERY OUTPUT Pick-Up by March—Jan. 14—-9 

TANNERY WAGES Outpace Cost of Living Index—Feb. 11—10 

TANNING RESEARCH and Economics--Speech by Irving R. Glass 
June 17—48 

Leather & Shoe Industry Faces New TARIFF CUTS—Apr. 22—6 

TC Opposes Leather TARIFF Cuts—May 27—11 

TANNING in a Military Economy, Speech by Clayton F. Van Pelt—Nov. 
4—16 

NESLA Backs TC Stand on Leather TARIFF Cuts—June 10—14 

Tanners Urge Reciprocity at Govt. TARIFF Hearing—June 17—7 

TARIFF HEARING Statement for U. S. Tanning Industry, by Irving R. 
Glass—June 24—20 

TARIFF HEARING Statement for Side Upper Leather Tanners, by Clay- 
ton F. Van Pelt—June 24—22 

TARIFF HEARING Statement for Calf and Kip Leather Division, by 
E. A. Gallun—June 24—24 

TARIFF HEARING Statement for Sole and Belting Leather Division, by 
N. P. Dworetzky—June 24—26 

TARIFF HEARING Statement for Sheep and Lamb Leather Tanners, by 
Stephen Palmer—June 24—28 

Toward TECHNOLOGICAL Advance, py W. W. Stephenson-—Nov. 18—10 

TV Star Commentator at PPSSA Fashion Show—May 6—18 

Shoe Foreman Wins $30,000 TV CONTEST—July 8—9 

TERMITES in Her Shoes—Apr. 1—22 

THEIS to Visit Holland—Mar. 25—7 

TREATED SHOES Reduce Athlete’s Foot Reinfection—Mar. 4--12 

TRIESTE to Get Boston Shoe Machinery—Aug. 26—58 

Belfast, Me., Gets TRUITT BROS.—Mar. 11—7 

McCauley 210 BANQUET Chairman-—aApr. 15—9 

Advance 210 Starting Time-—July 8—S5 

210 Associates Enjoy Golf Outing—July 22—8s 

210 ASSOCIATES Banquet Set for November 26—Oct. 21—-39 

210 ASSOCIATES to Meet on Jan. 3—Dec. 23 


Labor Department Rates Shoe UNIONS—Oct. 28--23 
USMC Files Objections to Govt. Exhibits—-Feb. 4—10 

USMC Takes No Action on Special Dividend—Feb. 4-—46 

USMC Attacks Exhibits in Gov’t. Anti-Trust Suit—-Feb. 11-8 

USMC Denies Govt. Anti-Trust Charges—Feb. 18—-6 

92% Machinery Controlled by USMC; Govt. Claims—-Feb. 18—6 
USMC Concludes Arguments Against Govt. Charges--Sec. 1, Feb. 25—8 
Govt. Counters USMC Arguments on Exhibits—Mar. 11--8 

Court Orders Govt. Limit Exhibits in USMC Case—Mar. 18-6 

USMC Trial to Resume May 22—April 29—-7 

Postpone USMC Trial Again—May 27—10 

USMC Trial Resumes June 12—June 3—9 

USMC Trial Re-Opens—June 17—8 

USMC Nets $6,292,000—June 24—10 

Govt. Rests USMC Case—July 1—6 

USMC Raises Rates—Aug. 5—21 
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Arthur D. Anderson, Jr., Appointed Advg. Mgr. of USMC—Sept. 16-—22 y. = it__ , -15 
USMC Trial Postponed Again—Sept. 16—23 eee ae ce Pn ig 

USMC Gives Workers 2nd Increase—Oct. 7—20 Wildcat Strike Fails to Halt BELLE-MOC Plant—Feb. 4—12 
King Testifies for USMC—Nov. 25—24 BELLE-MOC Workers Return—Feb. 11—21 

USMC Presents Defense in Anti-Trust Suit—Dec. 2—20 BELLEVILLE Votes Union Shop—Apr. 15-42 

USMC Continues Deferse—Dec. 9—26 End BILLIG Strike—Jan. 14—12 noe? 

U. S. SHOE CORP. Report—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—12 NLRB Holds Vote at BRADT TAN. CO—Apr. 29—11 

U.S. SHOE EXPORTS Fell 1 Million Pairs in 1949—Msy 6—14 BROCKTON Cut Sole Workers on Strike—-Sept. 2—19 
UNITED STATES LEATHER Co., Report—Jan. 14—.37 BROCKTON Workers Seek Raise—July 8—15_ 7 

New Group Buys Control of U.S. LEA CO.—Jan. 28—10 BROCKTON Strikers Win 10% Raise—-Sept. 9—32 

U.S. LEATHER Proposes Class A. Stock Changes—Feb. 18—8 BROCKTON Workers End Strike——Oct. 14—21 

U.S. LEATHER CO. Shows Loss—June 10—14 BROCKTON Workers Win Raise—Oct.. 21—38 

FTC Orders U.S. RUBBER Stop Price Discrimination—July 15—-9 BROOKS Signs New Pact—July 22-20 ‘ 


BSAC Seeks Election at Alberts—Feb. 11—21 
BSAC Seeks New Contract—Feb. 18—10 
BSAC Out at Alberts—Apr. 1—12 
V BSAC Wins in 2 Plants—Apr. 15—40 
Accept BROWN CO. Offer—Jan. 21—38 
ste : aie be - : Work Stoppage Closes BROWN SHOE Plant—Mar. 18—11 
VISCOL COMPANY Sold—Sept. 9—31 __ BROWN Brookfield Plant Re-Opens—Mar. 25—11 
VULCAN CORP. Nets $312,000—Mar. 25-8 No Jobless Pay at BROWN Murphysboro Plant—Apr. 1--12 
Sign New BROWN CO. Pact—July 8—15 
AFL Wins Boost at BROWN SHOE CO.—Oct. 21-36 
CIO Wins 6c Hike at BROWN SHOE—Nov. 11—-16 
W BROWN CO. Boosts Pay—Oct. 21—40 
BLS Reports Work Stoppages—Apr. 15—49 


If WAR Comes Again, Speech by Frank H. Miller—Nov. 4—22 


WARTIME CONTROLS Experiences, Speech by Lewis B. Jackson—Nov. 

4— 
WATER SHORTAGE Hits Bay State Tanners—Oct. 14—20 Cc 
Form New WEINBRENNER Unit—Jan. 7-—6 
WETEN Elsats Raleatnen— Sune 10-10 Pay Hike at CAMPELLO Shank Co.—Feb. 11—21 
WEISS Heads Travelers—Nov. 4—51 End CAREER GIRL Dispute— Feb. 11—21 
May Change Shoe Types in WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX—Nov. 25—24 CLARK SHOE Must Bargsin—Mar. 35-11 
WINHEIM Elected Director at Research Foundation—Mar. 18—6 CIO Shoe Workers Seek 20% Hike—Sept. 2—1% 
Ade WINHEIM, ALCA Pres., Killed in Car Crash—June 10—8 CIO Sets IFLWU Hearing—Apr. 8—12 ' 
Mrs. Ade WINHEIM’S Condition Reported Well—June 10—8 CIO Shoe Union to Set Wage Policy—Oct. 14—23 
Ade WINHEIM Tribute—June 17—23 CIO Rallies Leather Workers—Oct. 22—16 

Dismiss CRADDOCK-TERRY Suit—Jan. 14—-12 


Ade WINHEIM Award to be Established—Nov. 11—19 

Dean WILLIAMS Resigns at U. S. Leather—Apr. 29—6 

Dean WILLIAMS Joins L. H. Lincoln & Son— Aug. 26—56 

Dr. Theis to Speak at WISCONSIN TANNERS’ Club—Jan. 14-—7 

WOLFF and Dummann Form New Company—May 20—10 D 
WOMEN Now Outnumber Male Shoe Workers—Jan. 14—12 


WOOD HEEL Men Hear Story on Lumber Prices—May 13—11 Strike Hits DESCO Plant—May 6—13 

WOOD HEEL Men to Meet in New York—Nov. 18—43 Seek DISMISSAL-PAY Provisions—Apr. 22—10 
WOOD HEEL Group Plans New Projects—Dec. 9—21 DOMINION RUBBER Co. Signs—Sec. 1, Feb. 25. 11 
Industry WORKERS Climb-—-Aug. 12—28 DOW Pact Ratified—-July 15—15 


Industry WORKERS Up—oOct. 21—45 
‘“‘The WORLD Hide and Leather Situation’’—Speech by Schnitzer—June 3 
27 


WORK GLOVE Institute Urges 55c Learner Rate-—Mar. 18—6 E 
Schnitzer Sees Reduced WORLD SHOE TRADE Ahead-—-June 3—6 


Set Edgetrimming Wage at EAGLE SHOE—Mar. 18—14 
SNDICOTT-JOHNSON Must Arbitrate—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—11 


X 


X-RAY MACHINES Banned in Washington—Mar. 25--22 
Ewing Hits X-RAY Machines—-Apr. 1—7 


& 


FLORSHEIM Ups Wages—Nov. 4—63 
FRANKLIN MFG. Workers Reject BSAC—June 24—10 
FULTON COUNTY Unsettled—Jan. 7—33 
FULTON CO. Tanners Bid Workers Return, No Contract—Jan. 21 
LABOR NEWS Charge Violence at FULTON CO.—Jan. 14—12 
FULTON CO. Opening Draws Few Workers—Jan. 28—9 
Union Sues FULTON CO. ASS’N for Reopening Tanneries—Feb. 4--S8 
FULTON COUNTY Unchanged—Feb. 18—10 


9 





A CIO to Charter New FULTON CO. Union—Mar. 4—11 
New CIO Union Wins 5 FULTON CO. Tanneries—-Mar. 11—8 
FULTON CO. Tanners Recognize New CIO Union—Mar. 18-—8 
ALBERT SHOE Vote March 21—Mar. 1&—14 New FULTON COUNTY UNION Reports Progress—-Mar. 25—11 


CIO Refutes FULTON CO. Red Union’s Charges—Apr. 8—6 
FULTON COUNTY Union Seeks NLRB Election—Apr. 15—-41 
Nominate FULTON COUNTY Union Officers—Apr. 22—-10 
New Union Rejects FULTON CO. Contract—-Apr. 29-—-7 
FULTON COUNTY Tanners Sign New Labor Pact--May 20--9 


Labor Dispute Closes ALL RIGHT—Apr. 22—10 
Promise ALLEGRO Vacations—-Apr. 1—12 
ALLIED CHEMICAL Workers Strike-—June 24-—10 
AMERICAN HIDE Grants Hike—July 15—15 
ARMSTRONG Gives Worker Report-—Apr. 15—-42 
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G 


NLRB Upholds BSWU Charges at GENERAL SHOE-—Apr. 22—-10 
GIVREN Rejects BSAC—June 17—10 

GLOVE ASSN. Withdraws 15% Wage Cut Demand—Apr. 15—41 
Lea. GLOVE CUTTERS Sign New Contract—-Sept. 23—20 
GLOVE WORKERS Reject Cost-of-Living Cut—May 6—13 
Violence, Bombing Mar GLOVERSVILLE Opening—Feb. 11—12 
GLOVERSVILLE Lea. Workers get Wage Boost—Apr. 22--10 
Union Shop Vote Set for GLOVERSVILLE—Sept. 23—18 

BEN GOLD Urges Carey Ouster—Feb. 18—10 

Ben GOLD Says U. S. Aids ‘‘Fascist’’ Korean Gov’t.—July 29---13 
GOLD Resigns from Communist Party—Sept. 2—16 

Ben GOLD Affidavit Goes to Justice Bureau—Sept. 16-22 

Ben GOLD Offers to Debate Carey—Apr. 29—11 

USWA Sues GOLD SEAL CORP.—Mar. 4—15 

Set Election at GOLDSMITH LEA.—June 10—12 

GOLO SHOE Gives Raise—July 15—15 

GOODYEAR to Pay Pensions—Feb. 4—-12 

GREENEBAUM OK’s Contract—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—11 


H 


CIO Charges HAGAMAN Unfair—May 6—13 
HOWARD & FOSTER Votes BSAC—June 3—12 
Seek New HUBBARD Contract—Jan. 14—12 
Wages Boosted at HUBSCHMAN—June 10—12 


INDUSTRY STRIKE STATISTICS—June 24—10 

Publish IFLWU History—Jan. 14—12 

IFLWU Locals Take Cut—Jan. 21—37 

Fine IFLWU Officials—Apr. 1—12 

Postpone IFLWU Red Hearing—Apr. 22—10 

IFLWU Ready to Operate as Independent Union—May 27-10 
CIO Expels IFLWU—June 24—10 

IFLWU Officer Held in Red Round-Up—Nov. 4—47 

IFLWU Quits CIO; Orders Officers Sign Taft Oath—June 3—6 
CIO Pushes Attack on Ousted IFLWU—Aug. 5—17 

IFLWU Asks U. S. Uphold Postash Bail—Aug. 26—57 

Union Shop at INTERNATIONAL, Springfield, Ill.—Apr. 15—40 
NLRB Certifies BSWU at INT. SHOE De Soto—Mar. 18—14 
NLRB Clear INT. SHOE—July 22—20 
{INTERNATIONAL SHOE Hikes Wages 





Sept. 23—10 


J 


JOHANSEN Workers Return—Apr. 29—11 

Hold JOHNSTOWN Elections—June 10—12 
Seek JOHNSTOWN Contract—July 8—15 

Set Election at JUDGE LEATHER—May 6-—-13 
JUDGE LEA. Workers Vote CIO—-June 17—-10 


L 


Seek End of LASKIN Strike—June 3—12 

LAWRENCE Continues Talks—June 10—12 

A. C. LAWRENCE Union Accepts Pact—June 24--10 

Seek New LEVOR Contract—Apr. 8—-12 

LEWISTON-AUBURN Workers Want Pay Cut Restored—July 8—15 
Sign New LIBERTY Pact—July 8—15 

LUNDER Workers Vote USWA—Apr. 15—42 

NLRB Finds Against LUZERNE Hide Co.—Jan. 28--.28 


M 


Order MAINE Pay Cut—Jan. 28—10 

Ask MAINE CUT be Restored—Sec. 1, Feb. 25---11 

Name MAINE Arbitrator—July 22—20 

MAINE Hearing Opens—Aug. 5—20 

Restore MAINE Workers Pay Cut—Sept. 16—24 

MAINE Workers Seek 13% Hike—Nov. 25—-20 

MASS. Workers Urge Strike Pay—Mar. 11—10 

MASS. Shoe Mfrs. Oppose State 75c Minimum-——-Mar. 18-—-7 
MASS. Shoe Workers Seek Raise---Sept. 30-—12 


ANILINE 
SIDES 
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MASS. Shoe Strike Averted—Jan. 7—6 

MASS. Mfrs. Break Off Negotiations—Nov. 18—45 
Approve MASS. Anti-Injunction Bill—-May 6—13 

MASS. LEA. WORKERS Win 3c Wage Boost—-Aug. 19—17 
Sign MAYBURY Contract—Apr. 1—12 


N 


NLRB Elections, Etc.—June 3—12 

NEWBURY Rejects Union—Apr. 8-—12 

NESLA Opposes Workmen’s Compensation Rates in Mass.--Feb. 18-10 
Govt. Enters N. Y. Dispute—Feb. 11—21 

NEW YORK Playshoe Strike Ends—Sec. 1, 25—-11 

N. Y. Contract to be Signed—Mar. 4—15 

Shoe Union Plans NEW YORK Wage Drive-——Oct. 28- 12 


O 


OHIO Workers Get 5-Cent Raise--July 8--15 


P 


PACKERS’ Union Seeks Minimum—June 10—12 


R 


Rule Election at RATHY SHOES—Apr. 8—12 
Court Rules Against RED Oath—July 22—20 
REDS Aid Tannery Strike—Apr. 1—12 

E. P. REED Workers Return—June 17—10 
RONDEAU Workers Vote USWA-—-Apr. 8--12 
RUEPING Hikes Wages—Oct. 28-—-13 


S 


Sign ST. LOUIS Pact—Jan. 7—33 

AFL Seeks 15% Boost in ST. LOUIS—Sept. 9—49 

AFL Wins 5% Wage Hike in ST. LOUIS-—Nov. 11 15 
SAMUELS Vote Union Shop—Apr. 29—-11 

Vote Union Shop at SCHROEDER-—Apr. 29--11 
SELBY Votes Union Shop—Apr. 15—40 

SELBY Boosts Pay—Oct. 28—13 

SELWYN Employes Reject Union-—Mar. 18-—14 

SHOE WORKERS Declining—June 3—12 

SHOE WORKERS UNION Meets in Cleveland—Sept. 30- 14 
SODA ASH Strikes Hit Tanning Industry—Sept. 16--23 
End of SODA ASH Strike Seen Near—Sept. 23—18 
Settle SOMERSWORTH Arprbitration—Jan. 28—28 

Seek STITCHDOWN Contract—Mar. 18—14 

Reach STITCHDOWN Agreement—-Apr. 15--41 


U 


CIO Names UNITY Committee—June 24—10 

U. S. RUBBER to Vote Plan—June 3—12 

USWA Plans Pension Drive—Jan. 14—7 

USWA Seeks Plant Removal Ban—Jan. 23—-28 

USWA Charges NSMA Out to Kill Minimum Wage Law—Feb. 18—7 
USWA to Elect Officers—Feb. 18—8 

Elect Local 143 USWA Officers—Mar. 18-14 

Elect Thornton USWA Prexy—Apr. 8—11 

USWA News—Apr. 15—11 

USWA Condemns N. Y. Union’s May Day Parade-—Apr. 15---8 
Names New USWA Director—May 6—13 

UNITED SHOE Workers Urges 35-Hour Week—Oct. 7--18 
USWA Union Seeks 20% Hike in Mass.—Nov. 4—66 


V 


End VANITY Shoe Strike—Jan. 14—12 
Sign Contract at VIRGINIA OAK—Mar. 18—-14 
VULCAN Signs New Contract—Mar. 4--15 
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LABOR NEWS .. . Continued 
WwW 


Shoe WAGE Drive Cortinues—Oct. 7—16 

WAGE BOOSTS Flood Shoe Field—Sept. 30--12 

Favor New WAGE MINIMUM in Mass.—Apr. 22—6 

July WAGES Rise—Sept. 2—20 

No Contract, No Work at WEBSTER SHOE—Mar. 4—15 
Sign WEBSTER Shoe Contract—Mar. 18—14 

NLRB Hears WINSLOW Dispute—Jan. 7—33 

WINSLOW BROS. Lays off 125—June 3—12 

Report 12 WORK STOPPAGES in First Quarter—July 15-—15 


FOREIGN NEWS 
A 





AFGHANISTAN—Apr. 8—14 

ARGENTINA Reports Hide, Skin, Quebracho Exports—Mar. 11-—11 
ARGENTINA News—Apr. 1—35 

ARGENTINA Sets New Export Rates—Sept. 2—19 

ARGENTINE EXPORTS to U. S. Show Gain in Nov.—Feb. 4—16 
ARGENTINE Exports to U. S. Show Continued Gain—Oct. 14—21 
ARGENTINE Hide Exports Show Gain in Jan.—Apr. 1—34 
ARGENTINE HIDE Prices Continue to Rise—Dec. 2—21 
ARGENTINE Hide Supply Low—July 29—9 

AUSTRIA—June 17—74 

AUSTRALIA—Apr. 15—18 


BELGIUM—July 8—20 

BRAZIL—Apr. 8—14 

BRAZIL Leather Output Down 20% in 1949—Apr. 1—34 
BRAZIL May Ban Leather Exports—Oct. 14—21 

BRITAIN’S Big Feet Becomes Big Headache—Mar. 11—34 

Set BRITISH Footwear Show—July 8—16 

BRITISH, FRENCH Groups to Study U. S. Methods—Feb. 4—9 
BRITISH Leather Ceilings Off, Prices Rise—Jan. 28—12 
BRITISH SHOE FAIR—Aug. i2—28 

BRITISH SHOE FAIR to Show Nation’s Best—Aug. 26—65 


Cc 


Shoe Imports Threaten CANADA, Says Millington—Jan. 14—8 
CANADA to Stress Seasonality in Men’s Shoes—Mar. 4—10 
CANADA Launches Men’s Shoe Promotion Committee—June 10—11 
CANADA News—July 8—20 

CANADA Elects Three Industry Presidents—Nov. 4—51 

Form CANADIAN SHOE COUNCIL—Apr. 15—12 

CANADIAN SHOE OUTPUT Up 12% for 1949—Mar. 4—10 
CANADIAN Shoe, Leather Prices Forced Upward—July 29—10 
CANADIAN SHOES Face Price Boosts—Aug. 18—17 

CANADIAN SHOE Industry Told to Step up Merchandising—Oct. 21—44 
CANADIAN Shoe Foremen Honor Lang—Nov. 25—23 

CANADIAN SHOE PRICES Still Rising—Dec. 2—21 

CANADIANS Set First Joint Meeting—May 13—9 

CEYLON—Apr. 15—18 

CUBA—Apr. 1—35 


EGYPT—Apr. 29—12 
ETHIOPIA—Apr. 29—12 
EUROPE’S Shoe Industry Far Below U. S. Says Kamborian—Apr. 1—6 


FINLAND—June 24—16 

Charge FRANCE Holding Calfskins from U. S.—Mar. 18—10 
FRANCE Sets Calfskin Quota at 1000 Tons—Apr. 1—6 

FRANCE Sets Calfskin Quota at 500 Tons for 6 Months—May 6—9 


FRANCE Raises 1950 U. S. Calfskin Quota—June 3—-10 
FRANCE—June 24—16 

FRENCH to Seek New U. S. Shoe Machinery—Apr. 8—8 
FRENCH Hike Calfskin Quota—July 8—16 


G 


GERMANY—June 17-—72 


H 


HOLLAND News—June 17—70 


INDIA News—June 17—66 

IRELAND—July 8—20 

ISRAEL Rations Shoes—-Aug. 5—17 

ISRAEL May Alter Rationing Plan—Aug. 19-—17 
Panic Buying Hits ISRAEL—Sept. 9—25 
ITALY—June 24—16 


M 


MEXICO—Apr. 8—14 
MEXICO Will Import So. American Hides—Oct. 21—38 


N 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES—Apr. 22—14 
NEW ZEALAND—Apr. 15—18 
NIGERIA—Apr. 29—12 


P 


PAKISTAN—Apr. 8—14 

Bank to Study PAKISTAN Industry—-Sept. 23—-18 
Set PARIS Leather Week—July 22—12 
PERU—Apr. 1—34 

PORTUGAL—June 17—73 


SCOTLAND—June 24—-16 

SOUTH AFRICA—Apr. 29—12 

SOUTH AFRICA Reveals Foot Survey Results—Nov. 18—43 
SOUTH AFRICA Lea. Chemists 1st Convention—Jan. 21-—-12 
SWITZERLAND-—June 17—74 


t 


THAILAND--Apr. 8—14 
No Shoe Plant for TRIESTE—June 24—10 


FEATURE AND 
SPECIAL ARTICLES 
A 


Sole Attaching ADHESIVES, by Lee L. Blyler—June 10—20 ; 

Growing Influence Gives ALLIED PRODUCTS Show Increasing Prestige 
—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—57 

Prices Key of ALLIED PRODUCTS SHOW—Aug. 26—51 

AMERICAN EXTRACT Plant Streamlining—June 24—-18 

ALCA Technical Committee Chairmen—June 17—35 





WHITE BUCK 
For High Grade and Popular Priced Shoes 


107 Foster Street, 





VERZA TANNING CO. 


Tanners of Quality Leathers 
CHROME TANNED SIDES AND CALF 


Smooth Finish—In White and 
All Popular Fall Colors 


TANNERY AND GENERAL OFFICES 


SUEDE SPLITS 
Black—Brown—Blue—White 


Peabody, Mass. 
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Analysis of Shoe BOTTOM FILLERS, by Joseph R. Kanagy—Dec. 2—8 

Does BIG BUSINESS Dominate The Shoe Industry?—Jan. 7—15 

BIG FEET & BIG SHOES— Big Future—Feb. 11—26 

Science Demonstrates the ‘‘BREATHING’’ QUALITIES of Leather, by 
Robert A. Vickers—July 15—24 

Layout of a Modern BEAMHOUSE—Dec. 16—10 


Cc 


CALF Highlights for Fall Shoe Styles, by Ruth Hamilton Kerr—Sec. 1, 
Feb. 25—27 

CALF LEATHER—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—26 

Production Techniques in CEMENT-LASTED SHOES, by Charles W. 
O’Conor—May 20—21 

The Seven Stages of CHILDHOOD, by T. S. Hirtz—Aug. 26—15 

How Mothers Buy CHILDREN’S SHOES—Oct. 21—24 

Chemical Additives for CHROME RETANS, by Paul I. Smith—Feb. 11—28 

CHROME TANNING, by Dr. E. R. Theis—Dec. 2—15 

COMPRESSED AIR—New Economy Device in Shoe Manufacturing— 
Mar. 18—19 

CONSUMER Shoe Purchases Decline, by Maxwell Field—Nov. 18—32 

More CONSUMER SPENDING—But Not for Shoes—Jan. 21—15 

COST and PROFIT Engineering for Shoe Factories, by S. W. Mac- 
Lachan and Paul L. Maher—Apr. 22—18 

Shoe Factory COUPONS—Cogs in a Sound Incentive Pay System, by 
C. G. Stokes—July 15—18 


D 


DRYING Shoes with Infra-Red—Dec. 16—10 


E 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING in the Modern Shoe Plant, by G. B. Carson 
—dJuly 29—16 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT and Processing Costs in Tanneries, by D. D. 
Miller—Mar. 18—23 

Here Comes ELMO!—Mar. 4—20 

New EMULSIFIERS for Fat-Liquors, by Paul I. Smith—Jan. 21—18 


F 


FANCY LEATHER from a Dumb Bird—Dec. 9—12 

What’s FASHION for Fall-—May (}—22 

FINISHING PRODUCTS With Leather, by Thomas A. Dickinson—Jan. 
7—16 

FIRST-AID in the Tannery, by Joanna H. Johnson—Nov. 11—11 

FLORSHEIM PLANT Built for Efficiency, by Edmund Mottershead— 
Dec. 9—8 

The Selection and Training of FOREMEN, by Lawrence J. Allen—May 
13—22 

FOREMEN TRAINING is Profitable, by Gordon Campbell—Sept. 16—15 

FUNGICIDAL TREATMENT of Leather—Sept. 30—8 

The New FUTURES CONTRACT, by Howard Biel—May 27—18 


G 


Making GLUE from Hide Stock—Sept. 9—16 


H 


The HIDE SITUATION as it Looks to a Beef Packer, by Earl C. Gibbs, 
Jr.—May 27—25 


Application of INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE to Tanneries, by Irving R. 
Tabershaw, M.D.—Apr. 8—18 
The INTERNAL SURFACES of Leather, by William T. Roddy—Sept. 2—11 


Cautious INVENTORIES for Chains, by Edward Atkins—Nov. 18—31 

The Combined IRON-CHROME TANNAGE, by Arthur Miekeley—May 
13—18 

Position of IRON TANNAGE in the System of Mineral Tannages, by 
A. Kuntzel—June 3—52; July 1—20 

IRON-TANNED Sole Leather, by Valentin Schmitt—Oct. 14—12 

A Process of IRON TANNING, by Folkard H. Fohr—Apr. 29—15 


J 


JUVENILE SHOES—Still Short of Potential—Feb. 18—15 

JUVENILE SHOES—New Styling and Selling Opportunities—Sec. 2, Feb. 
25—41 

JUVENILE SHOES, by T. S. Hirtz—Aug. 26—14 


K 


KANGAROO—Bliss in Shoe Comfort—Aug. 26—42 

KID for ’50’s Fall Footwear Fashions, by Helene O’Hara—Sec. 1. 
Feb. 25—32 

KID LEATHER—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—30 


L 


Getting the Most from LEATHER BELTS, by Tyler G. Hicks—June 10—18 

Reclaiming LEATHER DUST, by Thos. A. Dickinson—Dec. 23—0 

LEATHER FACTS Shoe Manufacturers Should Know, by Lee C. Mc- 
Kinley—May 6—29 

The Art of LEATHER MAKING, by Frederic L. Hilbert—Mar. 25—14 

‘(LEATHER PREFERRED’’ Isn’t Enough—Aug. 26—20 

Federal LEATHER SPECIFICATIONS, by Dr. Robert B. Hobbs—Dec. 

0 


LEATHER SHOW to Launch Healthy Sales Year—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—17 
Spring LEATHER SHOW—Aug. 26—11 
LEATHERS Walk Price Tightrope—a ug. 26—88 


M 


New Approach in MAIL ORDER Shoe Selling, by Henry Flarsheim— 

Apr. 1—21 

MECHANICAL GUARDS for Tanning Machinery, by Ralph G. Stein- 
hardt—Apr. 15—43 

Are We Fully MERCHANDISING Our Shoe Styles?—-Shoescope—May 
6—27 


Stick to Sound MERCHANDISING, by Irving R. Glass—Aug. 26—26 

The Facts on MILITARY Footwear, by Major Water M. Trauger, QMC 
—Oct. 14—8 

MILITARY LEATHERS and Footwear, by Dr. S. J. Kennedy—Oct. 28—6 


N 


What’s Ailing NEW ENGLAND’S Shoe Industry?—Jan 28—18 
NEW ENGLAND'S Shoe Industry—Nov. 11—8 


O 


OFFICE LAYOUT and DESIGN for a Modern Shoe Factory—May 6—24 
‘1950 OUTLOOK for Shoe and Leather,’’ by J. G. Schnitzer—Jan. 21—23 


P 


PATENT LEATHER—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—36 

PATENT LEATHER Blossoms Again, by Philip Klarnet—Sec. 1, Feb. 
25—37 

PER CAPITA INCOME—New Key to Shoe Sales—Feb. 4—21 

PHOSPHATE PRE-TANNAGE for Vegetable-Tanned Leathers, by 
August C. Orthmann—May 20—24 

PHYSICAL TESTING on Leathers, by William T. Roddy—Dec. 2—12 

PROCESS ENGINEERING in the Leather Industry, by R. H. Richards 
—Jan. 14—15 








Not merely a name, but 
a brand of Distinctive Ex- 
cellence. 





Manufacturing Specialists—Fatliquors, Sulphonated Oils, 
Hard Greases and Soaps for Tanners 


The Services of our Research Laboratory 
are at your Disposal. 


WHITE & HODGES, INC. 


Everett, Massachusetts 


(Boston Postal District) 
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PRODUCTS 


Mangrove 
Myrabolam 
Quebracho 

Wattle 
Valonea and 
Sumac 
Tanning 
Materials 


Hemlock Blends 
Oak Blend 
Special Blends 


Special Wheeling 
and Dry Dipping 
Extracts 
‘Compounds 
Enzyme Bates 





CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: 





, Ltd., 640 Saint Paul 








DERMABATE 






er Dermabate is the name of an enzyme 
bate that has won the approval of tanners every- 
where . . . Dermabate is produced in grades 
to meet every tannage requirement . . . Derma- 
bate is the name that is backed by 29 years of 
continuous laboratory research and actual 
success in the production of fine leathers. 


Dermabate is produced at the new and 
modern laboratories of American Extract Com- 
pany—''Extract City'"—where every facility for 
the processing of quality tanning materials, plus 
the industry's top know-how, combine to insure 
tanners of the best that money can buy. 

American Extract Company can help you 
solve your problems with products like Derma- 
bate. We cordially invite your correspondence. 


American Extract Company 
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FEATURE ARTICLES... Continued 
R 


RABBIT SKIN Tanning, by Charles M. Proctor—Aug. 19—10 

REPTILE LEATHERS—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—39 

Autumn REPTILES by Dorothy Gray—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—41 

How to Serve Your RETAILERS, by Philip Bayes—Oct. 21—14 
RUBBER-IMPREGNATED Leather, by Thomas A. Dickinson—Feb. 4—30 
RUEPING Makes Tannery Safety Pay, by Frank F. Carney—Aug. 5—10 


S 


Plant SAFETY Needs More Attention, by John N. Russo—Dec. 9—14 

Proven SAFETY PROCEDURES in The Tanning Industry, by Wm. N. 
Davis—Apr. 1—16 

ST. LOUIS—Center of Branded Shoes—Apr. 15—24 

A SCHOOL for Tannery Management, by Charles M. Proctor—Oct. 14—17 

If We’re to SELL MORE SHOES, by Albert Wachenheim, Jr.—May 6—32 

SHOE BUSINESS Can Run Smoother, by Albert Wachenheim, Jr.—Oct. 


7—12 

The SHOE CHAINS’ Role in American’s Shoe Business, by David W. 
Hermann—Jan. 21—20 

SHOE FACTORY Operation for Profit, by Herbert Lape, Jr.—Dec. 9—16 

SHOE FACTORY WORK Simplification, by Samuel W. MacLachlan— 
Sept. 2—9 

SHOE FIT—Persistent Problem Child—Sept. 9—15 

What the SHOE FOREMEN Think of Management, Part I—Aug. 5—8; 
Part 2—Aug. 12—12; Part 3—Aug. 19—8 

The Road to Better SHOE LEATHERS, by Fred O’Flaherty—Sept. 9—13 

SHOELESS FEET are Healthiest, by Dr. Samuel B. Shulman—Sept. 16—12 

Are We Getting the Most Out of Our SHOE MERCHANDISING?— 
Apr. 8—23 

There’s No Economy in ‘‘Juggling’’? SHOE PATTERNS, by Walter B. 
Grover—July 8—26 

Last of the SHOE PEG Mills—Aug. 12—19 

One Half Billion Dollars in Lost SHOE SALES—Jan. 14—23 

What’s Happened to 1950 SHOE SALES, by Irving R. Glass—Oct. 21—26 

Where Are Our ‘‘Authentic’?’ SHOE STYLES?—Shoescope, May 6—22 

SHOES AND COSTUME Coordination, by Kathleen Catlin—Sec. 1, Feb. 
25—50 

SIDE LEATHER—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—21 

SIDE LEATHERS—Growing Influence in Fashions, by Polly Drew—Sec¢. 1, 
Feb. 25—22 

SICILIAN SUMAC, by Frederic L. Hilbert—Feb. 18—20 

New Developments in SLIP-LASTED SHOES, by W. E. McKenna—July 1 


—13 

SPRING STYLE REPORT—Women’s Shoes—Oct. 21—17; Men’s Shoes 
—Oct. 21—18; Juvenile Shoes—Oct. 21—21 

“‘Controlled STITCHING,’’ by Walter B. Grover—Sept. 23—8 

STYLESCOPE—Sec. 2—Feb. 25—21; May 6—15; Aug. 26—85; Nov. 18 
—55 

SUMAC, by Frederic L. Hilbert—Jan. 28—15 

Varieties of American SUMAC, by Frederic L. Hilbert—May 13-—26 

SUMAC Tanning, by Frederic L. Hilbert—Aug. 12—15 

Tanning With SUMAC, by Frederic L. Hilbert—Sept. 23—10 

Extraction of SUMAC, by Frederic L. Hilbert—Oct. 7—11 

SYNTHETIC Tanning Materials, by W. O. Dawson—Nov. 25—10 

SYNTHETIC TANNAGES, by Dr. S. J. Kennedy—Dec. 2—16 


t 


How to Conduct a TANNERY SAFETY Meeting, by Eugene E. Reske 
Jan. 28—22 

The Disposal of TANNERY WASTES, by Thomas R. Camp—July &—22 

TANNIN From Pine Bark, by E. F. Kurth, L. K. Hubbard and J. D. 
Humphrey—Feb. 4—24 

TANNING—The Primitive Way—Aug. 12—8 

TECHNICAL ADVANCES in Shoemaking, by Clifford Roberts—May 20—28 

TECHNOLOGY OF TANNING, by Frederic L. Hilbert—Jan. 28—15; Feb. 
18—20; Mar. 25—14; Apr. 22—17; May 26—13; Aug. 12—15; Sept. 23— 
10; Oct. 7—11 


V 


VIRGINIA SUMAC, by Frederic L. Hilbert—Apr. 22—17 


WwW 


Shoe WAGES Should be Higher, by Maxey Jarman—Oct. 7—9 
WHAT’S AHEAD for Leather in ’50, by Clayton F. Van Pelt—Jan. 21 


WOMEN’S Shoe and Leather Colors—Fall, 1950—-Sec. 2, Feb. 25—45 
Improved Making of WORKSHOES, by Charles W. O’Conor—Nov. 25—8 





DEATHS 
A 


— George P. . . 64, executive of Brown Co., Berlin, N. H.—Aug. 
42 


Allen, Chester B. . . 77, retired shoe mfr., Melrose, Mass.—Feb. 18—34 

Allen, Frank G. . . chairman of the board, Winslow Brothers & Smith 
Co., Norwood, Mass.—Oct. 14—20 

Allen, Wheeler D. . . 59, pres. C. P. Ford & Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y.— 
Apr. 15—33 

Allen, William L. . . 88, retired Boston leather merchant—July 8—16 
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Alley, A. Sidney. . 94, head of A. S. Alley Shoe Co., Lynn, Mass.-—— 


Aug. 26—147 


Almquist, Arthur E. 59, shoe foreman, Middleboro, Mass.—Sept. 
54 


o— 
Armentrout, Edgar W. . . 81, retired hide executive, Dallas, Tex.— 
Nov. 11—38 
Atwood, William B. . . 85, owner W. B. Atwood Lea. Co., Brockton— 
Mar. 11—38 


B 


Bailly, Raymond G. . . 54, retired wood heel mfr., Haverhill, Mass.— 
Sept. 30—34 

Baker, Jr., Edgar H. . . 45, personnel mgr., Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town, Mass.—July 15—16 

Barkley, William B. . . Foreign auditor, USMC—Mar. 11—14 

Barnes, Arthur K. . . 60, former advg. dir. Armstrong Cork Co.—Jan. 
28—28 

Barnet, Herman S. .. 51, head of Barnet Tanning Co., N. Y. C.—Mar. 4 

Barnet, I. Milton . . . 68, pres. Barnet Bros. Lea. Co., Inc., N. Y. C.— 
Jan. 28—36 

Bartlett, John F. . . 60, retired treas. Hooker Electrochemical Co., 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Feb. 11—40 
Bartoli, Mrs. Eugene . . . head of a shoe mfg. business founded by her 


husband—Mar. 11—14 
Batjer, Sr., A. Linton. . . 69, retired treas. Finigan Hide Co., Houston, 
2 


Tex.—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—1 


Baxendale, Albert P. . . 59, former mgr., O. A. Miller Treeing Machine 
Co.—Jan. 14—38 

Beardsley, A. P., Sr. . . 73, retired chemist, Calco Chemical Co.—Sept. 

— 34 

Bell, Curtis L. . . 71, one-time supt., Indian Head Shoe factory, Man- 
chester, N. H.—Aug. 5—42 

Bennett, Harry W. . . 67, former proprietor, Bennett Glove Co., Mayfield, 
N. Y.—Mar. 4—38 

Bernards, F. . . 67, a partner, of M. Levenbach, Amsterdam, Netherlands 
—Apr. 22—34 


Bickford, E. A. 77, treas. Wiley-Bickford-Sweet Corp., Worcester, 
Mass.—Apr. 1—10 

Boren, Arthur W. 
Mar. 25—10 


63, foreman, Schroeder Shoe Co., Portsmouth— 


Borowski, August J. . . 57, office mgr. Western Lea. Co., Milwaukee— 
Apr. 29—34 

Bourque, Roy H. . . 54, shoe mch. salesman and a former shoe mfr.— 
June 3—10 

Boyden, J. Phillip . . . former member of Dunbar Patten Co.—Apr. 15—33 

Brady, William A. . . former cutting room foreman, J. F. McElwain Co., 
Nashua—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—12 

Brainard, Edwin I. . . 37, shoe machinery executive, Boston—Nov. 4—8 


Briel, Christian S., Sr., 71, former shoe salesman, Worcester, Mass.—Mar. 
18—46 

Brin, Walter M. . . 66, wholesale shoe salesman, San Angelo, Tex.—May 

—46 

Buckley, John G. . . 87, founder, Buckley Shoe Co., oldest shoe factory 
in Texas—Jan. 21—42 

Burke, Thomas . . . 87, former tanner in the Gloversville area—June 10 
—46 


Bush, Arthur W. . . 73, a founder of Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., Milwaukee— 
Nov. 18—38 

Busteed, Richard . . . 86, tanner, partner, Reeve & Busteed Co., N. Y.—- 
Aug. 26—147 


7 
Cahill, Thomas. . . 61, former president and general manager of P. Sulli- 
van Shoe Co., Cincinnati, O.—Aug. 19—38 
Calkins, Daniel N. . . 84, pioneer footwear manutacturer, Rochester-— 
Sept. 23—42 


Canning, James J. . . 85, shoe manufacturer, Framingham, Mass.—Dec. 
2—40 

Carey, William J. . . 68, veteran shoe factory supt., Rochester, N. Y.- 
Jan. 7—34 

Casey, J. W. . . 82, former traveling agent for USMC—June 24—14 

Cashman, John M... 61, treas. Rotary Machine Co., Inc., Lynn, Mass.— 
Apr. 1—10 

Cassidy, Le. T. . . national organizer, USWA-CIO—July 29—11 

Cavett, Edwin S. . . 51, sales representative, Mutual Chemical Co.—Aug. 
12—46 

Chatterton, William K. . . owner Chatterton Lea. Co., Manchester, N. H.— 
Maz. 25—34 

Christian, James M. 76, pres., Benjamin V. Harrison Co., NYC— 
Feb. 11—40 


Cochrane, Miles C. . . shoe foreman, Manchester, N. H.—Dec. 2--40 
Collier, P. N. . . 60, of Pohl Color & Chemical Corp., Salem—July 22—20 
Conant, Henry V. . . 74, partner, Conant & Moore, Boston—Oct. 14—46 
Condon, Patrick . 74, founder, Condon Cut Sole Co., Brockton— 


May 13—46 
Cook, Samuel A. . . 60, leather and shoe manufacturer, Haverhill— 
Oct. 7—21 
Cox, William F., Jr. . . 55, vice pres., Sheppard & Myers, Inc.—Sept. 
23—42 
Crane, Julius, 44... int’l rep., USWA, CIO—Feb. 11—40 
Crispin, Charles H. . . 69, shoe manufacturer, Rochester—Sept. 9—54 
Cueto, Pedro G. . . 68, leading exporter of leather, Havana, Cuba— 
June 24—14 
Curtis, Fred I. . . pres., Curtis, Stephens and Embry, Reading, Pa.— 
June 3—10 
Dalsimer, Herbert . . . 80, S. Dalsimer & Sons, Philadelphia—May 20—14 
David, Irwin . . . 60, shoe manufacturer, Auburn, Me.—Dec. 23—30 
Davis, Don V. . . shoe supplies manufacturer, St. Louis—Sept. 9—54 
Day, Ernest . . . leather broker, Marblehead, Mass.—Dec. 2—40 
Diamant, Herman... 70, pres., Desco Shoe Corp., NYC—May 13—46 
Dougherty, Hugh F. . . 88, tanner executive, Wilmington—Nov. 18—98 
Drake, Harry M. . . 62, of Quincy, Mass., prominent figure in shoe indus- 


try for 40 years—Jan. 21—42 
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Drueding, Walter F. . . 67, pres., Drueding Brothers Co., Phila.—Aug. 
19—38 





Ducharme, Gustave . . . 100, shoe manufacturer, Laconia, N. H.— 
Nov. 4 

Dunham, Lyndon L. . . 81, pres., Dunham Bros. Co., Brattleboro, Vt.— 
Feb. 4—28 

Dupuis, J. Edouard . . 51, pres., J. E. Dupuis and Co., Montreal— 
Nov. 18—98 


E 


Earle, Joseph A. . . 93, of Whitman, Mass.—Mar. 11-—14 

Eastman, Forrest F. . . former supt., L. B. Williams & Sons—Feb. 4—28 

Edison, Mrs. Ida E. . . 52, wife of Mark A. Edison, St. Louis—May 6—58 

Edwards, William H. . . &2, one time head of J. E. Edwards and Sons, 
Toronto—Jan. 28—36 

Ehrmann, Otto C. . . 75, former supervisor for Charles Nieder Co., Inc., 
Newark—Apr. 15—33 

Elksnin, Nicholas J. . . 
Brockton—July 15—16 

Emerson, Horten C. . . 77, retired manager of Rochester, N. H., office of 
USMC—July 15—16 

Epstein, Harry . . . 60, co-founder of the former Western Leather Co., 
St. Louis—May 13—46 

Erb, Mrs. Lillian C. . 52, wife of Robert C. Erb, president, J. F. 
McElwain Co., Manchester, N. H.—Aug. 26—147 

Evans, Harry Jay .. . 57, western sales rep. for Field & Flint, Los 
Angeles—Feb. 4—28 

Evans, William S. . . 75, veteran salesman of Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis 
—Mar. 11—14 


58, foreman cutting room, Dartmouth Shoe Co., 


F 


Fairchild, Louis E. . . 81, publisher, Fairchild Publications—Aug. 5—42 

Fecht, Albert . . . 92, hides and skins buyer, Detroit—Oct. 7—42 

Fleissner, Christian, Jr. . 57, pres., Standard Embossing Plate Mfg. 
Co., Newark—Mar. 4—38 

Frederick, Charles H. . . 71, general supt., Keystone Tanning & Glue Co., 
Ridgway, Pa.—July 15—16 

Freydberg, Aaron . . . 76, shoe supplier, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Dec. 2—40 

Friedman, Leon . 90, veteran shoe manufacturer, St. Louis—Nov. 
11—35 


G 


oe: Hyman well-known Philadelphia leather merchant—June 

17—14 

Gay, Herbert S. . 69, retired treas., Blanchard Bro. and Lane—Nov. 
11—35 

Georg, Harold P. . 42, foreman assorting department, Fred Rueping 
Lea. Co., Fond Du Lac, Wis.—July 15—10 

Giles, George A. . . 84, retired shoe manufacturing executive, Merrimack, 
N. H.—July 1—10 

Gill, George W. . . retired foreman, Thompson Bros. Shoe Co., Brockton 
—Aug. 26—147 

Gilmore, Alfred J. 
Me.—Apr. 29—34 

Goldenberg, Frank . 
Feb. 18—34 

Goodman, Leonard H. 
2—46 

Goodrich, David M. 
May 27—14 

Greenberg, Morris D. . . 80, 
Mar. 18—46 

Greenebaum, Mrs. Muriel. . 
kee—Apr. 1—10 

Gruenkemeyer, Louis C. . . shoe superintendent, St. Louis—Oct. 28—18 

Grum, Matthew . . . 61, owner and pres., Reliable Leather Pigment Co., 
Newark—May 27—14 

Gruntler, Harry A. . 53, Cincinnati district manager of USMC—July 
22—20 

Gundelfinger, William H. . . 87, former supt., East End factory, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo.—Apr. 8—46 


. 52, executive, Saxe-Glassman Shoe Corp., Saco, 
50, partner, Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Phila.— 

hide and skin dealer, Louisville, Ky.—Dec. 
73, honorary chairman, B. F. Goodrich Co.— 
retired tannery chemist, Milwaukee— 


. 48, wife of Louis J. Greenebaum, Milwau- 


H 


. 64, manager, Electrical Dept., USMC—Jan. 21—38 


Hall, Ralph N. . 
71, founder of K. Hanfling & Son, Chicago—Aug. 


Hanfling, Kopel... 
19—38 
Hanson, Edgar F. . . 84, formerly foreman, heeling-metallic dept., USMC 


—Aug. 26—147 

Hanson, George . executive, S. Waterbury & Son Co., Brooklyn— 
May 6—54 

Harding. Joseph E. . . 78, shoe factory executive, Brookline, Mass.— 
Nov. 25—42 

Hartnett, H. Manning . 53, of Hartnett Tng. Co., Ayer, Mass.— 
Apr. 8—11 


Hartnett, Mrs. Marguerite . 44, wife of Frank H. Hartnett, pres., 
Hartnett Tanning Co., Ayer, Mass.—Aug. 5—42 

Helburn, Willard . . . 66, pres., Willard Helburn, Inc., Peabody—Apr. 
22—34 

Hesse, Albert B. . . 61, shoe factory foreman, Belleville, Ill.—Aug. 12—46 

Holland, L. D. . . 46, of E. F. Houghton & Co., Phila.—May 6—58 

Hornett, John E. . . 56, buckskin tanner, Gloversville, N. Y.—Dec. 2—46 

Huff. H. G. . . 60, foreman, International Shoe Co., St. Louis—Mar. 11—38 

Hughes, William .. . 86, retired shoe eyelet manufacturer and inventor, 
Taunton, Mass.—Sept. 30—34 

Hunnewell, Harold H. . 40, foreman, machine shop, United Shank & 
Findings Div. of USMC—May 13—46 

Huntsberger, William J. 46, treas., Bell Walt & Co., Inc., Phila.— 
June 24—14 

Hurd, Leon J. . . executive, Hurd Shoe Co., Utica, N. Y.—Sept. 23—42 

Hurley, Joseph M. . . 81, shoe manufacturer, Lynn, Mass.—Nov. 18—98 
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Jackson, George M. . . 60, executive Joanna-Western Mills Co., Chicago 
—Oct. 14—46 

Jacobson, Nathan . . . 52, Boston shoe jobber—May 13—46 

Jenkins, Joseph R. . @ veteran of the tanning field in Luray, Va.— 
July 15—16 

Johnson, Arthur O. 
NYC—Apr. 22—34 

Johnson, C. Fred . 
Sept. 16—50 

Johnson. Eric L. 
Apr. 15—33 

Johnson, Harry M. . . 57, sales mgr., Rochester Shoe Tree Co.—Feb. 4—28 

Jones, Everett R. . . 49, sales rep. for General Shoe Corp.—Mar. 18—46 

Jung, A. . . 64, mgr., Albert H. Weinbrenner Shoe Cos., four offices in 


No. Wis.—Jan. 14—38 


. 55, manager Providence office Geigy Co., Inc., 
. 95, shoe manufacturer, Johnson City, N. Y.— 


. 73, retired executive, A. C. Lawrence Lea. Co.— 


K 


Kadel, Fred J. . . 69, Eastern sales rep., Gilbert Shoe Co., Thiensville, 
Wis.—Jan. 21—42 

Kahlmeyer, Henry . . . 59, for 43 years with USMC—Jan. 21—38 

Kaufmann, Dr. Herbert M. . . 80, chairman, Mutual Chemical Co., 
NYC—Apr. 1—46 

Keller, Franklin B. . . pres., Walkin Shoe Co., Inc., Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


—dJuly 29—11 
Kelly, Theo . . . 59, associated with W. J. Fallon Welting Co., Boston 
—Nov. 18—98 


Kenney, Perley . . . 57. Lewiston, Me., widely known shoe designer and 
model maker—Mar. 11—14 
Killory. Thomas, III . . . shoe foreman, Brockton, Mass.—Sept. 9—54 
Kimball. Russell H. . . 69, formerly of the Brown Co.—Dec. 9—50 
Kingsbury, Selden . . . 81, secretary, E. I. du Pont de Nemours, Inc.— 
Jan. 14—38 
Klein. Oscar P. . . 56. pres., Enger-Kress Leather Goods Co.—Oct. 21—62 
Knight, George . . . 90, pres., George Knight & Co., Brockton—Nov. 4—88 
Koerner, Theodore . . . 71, former shoe mfr., Milwaukee—Jan. 7—34 
Krause, Otto A. 72, founder, Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp.— 
June 10—46 
Krischer. Morris . . . retired wholesale shoe dealer, Phila.—Sept. 2—38 
Krute, Maurice. . . 51, president, Galray Shoe Co., Lawrence—Oct. 14—46 
Kryzanek, Michael S. . 65, retired leather foreman, Milwaukee—Apr. 
1—46 


L 


LaChappelle, Jos. . . founder, Gagnon, LaChappelle & Co., Ltd., Montreal 
—Mar. 25—34 

Lane, Cuthbert P. . . 93, former shoe mfr., Rochester, N. Y.—Apr. 15—33 

Lawrence. George L., Jr. . . 64, vice pres., Tyer Rubber Co.—Aug. 19—38 

Leiber, Oliver L. . . 82, formerly of E. K. Leiber Leather Co.—May 6—58 

Leighton. George F. 79, shoe manufacturing executive, Rochester, 
N. H.—July 8—16 

Leimkuhler, Fred J. . . 57, of Drueding Brothers Co., Phila.—Oct. 7—21 

Leitzke, Otto F. . . 58, production control manager of Weyenberg Shoe 
Mfg. Co.. Milwaukee—July 15—20 

Lewis, Ahira L. . . well known Brockton. Mass., shoe supt.—June 17—14 

Lincoln, Norman L. . . 79, manufacturer’s agent, St. Louis—Mar. 18—46 

Lindstrom, Carl A. . . 84, Niagara Falls, N. Y., dir., Western sales div.. 
Endicott-Johnson Corp.—Oct. 14—46 

Locke, James . . . 79, former shoe mfr. in Haverhill. Mass.—Feb. 4—28 

Lord. Elmer F. . . 70, pioneer Lynn, Mass., shoe mfr.—June 10—46 

Ludwig, Berthold A. 79. pres. of National Aniline Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., NYC—Oct. 21—44 

Lynch, Hector E., Jr. pres., Howard & Foster, Inc., Brockton— 


Oct. 21—63 


M 


MacBrine. John W., Jr. . . 75. of Boscawen, N. H.—Jan. 21—42 
Mackay, Donald B. . . 84, pres., Donald B. Mackay, Inc., Long Island 
Citv—June 24—14 
MacKenzie. John S. . 
Mahoney, Daniel J. . 
Mahoney, Michael J. 

May 20—14 
Manchester. Otis H. . 

Dec. 9—50 
Mansur, Frank D.. . 86, retired shoe factory supt., Haverhill—July 22—20 
Marler. Henrv Maitland . . . 75, dir. of Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, O. 

—Feb. 4—28 
Marois. A. F. . . 58, shoe manufacturer, Quebec City—Sevt. 2—38 
Marshall, Sherman . . . 79, former shoe mfr.. Haverhill—Feb. 18—34 
Marx. Jacob L. . . 91. shoe and leather wholesaler, Detroit—Dec. 2—46 
Mavle, Louis A. . . 74, founder, Fremont Tool and Die Co.—Dec. 2—40 
McComb. Frank E. . . 84, founder, McComb Shoe Co., Scranton, Pa— 


. 47, former vice pres., Regal Shoe Co.—Apr. 8—46 
. 64, shoe foreman. Brockton, Mass.—Oct. 7—21 
. foreman, Howard & Foster, Inc., Brockton— 


. 90, secy. of former Giesecke Shoe & Boot Co.— 


May 20—14 

McHugh. Thomas M. . 53, asst. gen. mgr., Endicott-Johnson Corp.— 
Mar. 18—46 

McLaughlin. Frank W. .. 61, pres., J.S.M. Leather Co., Peabody— 


July 1—10 
Megathlin. Ralph S. . . 76, technical adviser, USMC, Boston—Nov. 11—35 
Merner, Edward . . . 89, New Hamburg. Ont.. shoe mfr.—Mar. 11—14 
Miller, George . . . 61. pres. and chairman, I. Miller & Sons, Inc., Long 
Island. N. Y.—Oct. 7—2}4 


Miller, Harry . . . 60, sales representative, Thomas Taylor & Sons-— 
Oct. 7—4 

Miller, Harry E. . . 59, artist for Endicott-Johnson Corp.—Sec. 1, Feb. 
i 2 

Millett, Fred C. . . 59, shoe manufacturing executive, Auburn, Me.— 
Nov. 4—88 


Minner. A. G. . . vice pres., Minner & Co., Inc., St. Louis—Oct. 28—18 

Monk, Fred C. . . 75, tannery superintendent, Cincinnati, O.—Oct. 28—18 

Moore, Sidney L. . . 52, retired New England shoe mfr.—June 3—10 

Muench, Lawrence C. . . 55, pres., Hood Rubber Co.—Mar. 11—14 

Murphy, Michael J. . . 82, retired shoe manufacturer, Lynn—July 1—10 

Murray, Josenvh L. . . 55, sales rep., Hickey Leather Co., Grafton, Mass. 
—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—12 
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Nangle, Paul M. . . 59, vice pres., Helburn Thompson Co., Salem— 
Oct. 21—63 

Nathanson, Michael . . . pres., Peerless Leather Goods Co., Boston— 
Oct. 14—46 

Nazro, Marshall . . . 71, executive vice pres., Thompson Shoe Co., Brock- 


ton—Jan. 28—36 
Neilson, Edwin L. . . 77, vice pres., American Oak Lea. Co.—Feb. 11—40 
Newell, Bertram S. . . 78, former vice pres., Heywood Boot & Shoe Co.— 
Mar. 25—10 
Newhall, Benjamin E. . . 65, research engineer at USMC—Oct. 28—18 
Newton, Carlton A. . . 70, supt., Beckwith Mfg. Co.—Apr. 29—33 
Nobil, Jacob M. . . 63, owner, J. M. Nobil Shoe Co., Akron, O.—July 1—10 
Normand, Rudolph P. . 89, shoe foreman, Johnson Shoes, Inc., Man- 
chester, N. H.—Aug. 19-38 


oO 


Oberlander, Theodore F. . . 54, noted chemical engineer and tanning 
technologist—June 17—7 

Ollendorf, Albert J. . . secretary, Wilder & Co.—June 24—14 

Omohundro, Ralph A. . . 53, shoe supt., DeSoto, Mo.—Oct. 21—62 

Ornsteen, William . . . 57, wood heel mfr., Haverhill—Feb. 18—34 

Osborne, Jackson W. . . 68, mgr., Stephenson and Osborne Div., Howes 
Leather Co, Inc.—July 1—10 

Osburn, Frederick S. . . 81, former supt. of Newcomb-Anderson Shoe Co. 
—May 6—58 


P 


72, veteran shoe designer, Brockton—Oct. 14—46 
. Shoe fashion consultant, Allied Kid Co., 


Packard, Frank E.. . 
Pape, Mrs. Rhea Nichols . 
NYC—Aug. 5—42 
Parlante, Frank. . 
Paton, Francis A. . . 
Oct. 21—62 
Pavian, Henry . . . 43, consultant engineer, USMC, Boston—July 1—-10 
Pearl, George E. . . 85, retired cut sole lea. mfr., Haverhill—Mar. 11—38 
Pearse, Ernest . . . 81, owner, Ernest Pearse Lea. Co., Salem—Jan. 21—42 
Peter, Bruno. . . 68, sec.-treas., Eagle-Ottawa Lea. Co., Grand Haven, 
Mich.—Aug. 12—46 
Pfeiffer, Henry L. . 
Plotkin, Oscar H. 
Mar. 11—14 
Pohl, Ernst C. . . 79, Hermann Oak Lea. Co., St. Louis—Apr. 29—34 
Poor, George H. . . 84, retired Peabody, Mass., leather mfr.—May 6—58 
Porter, A. L. . . retired shoe manufacturer, Brockton—June 10—46 
Potts, John A. . . 62, tannery superintendent, Luray, Va.—Sept. 16—50 
Power, John E. . . 83, former partner, M. Power & Son Lea. Co., Phila.— 
Jan. 7—34 
Pray, Albert K. . . 73, lea. and rubber broker, Los Angeles—Jan. 28—28 
Pressell, George W. . . 61, V. P. of E. F. Houghton & Co.—June 17—14 
Price, Ora W. . . 57, former Portsmouth, O., shoe salesman—May 20—14 
Pridham, O. W. . . of Commonwealth Color & Chem. Co., Bronx, N. Y. 
—Nov. 11—35 
Putnam, Fred A. . . foreman, J. F. McElwain Co., Manchester—Jan. 7—34 


R 


Ramsey, Lewis H. . . 80, retired shoe foreman, Haverhill—-Oct. 14—46 

Regg, John W. . . 89, formerly cutting room foreman, Watson Shoe Co., 
Lynn—May 20—14 

Reilly, John M. . . 43, pres., J. M. Reilly Co., Inc., Boston advertising 
agency—July 15—16 

Respess, Roland B. . . 77, engineer, inventor and founder of Respro, 
Inc., Cranston, R. I.—May 6—57 

Reuss, Herbert C. . . 52, salesman for Geo. Laub Sons—July 8—16 

Reuss, William J. . . 58, tannery supt., Buffalo—Sept. 23—42 

Rhoads, Harlan . . . former salesman for Julian & Kokenge Shoe Co.- 
July 29—11 

Richardson, Eugene A. . . 
Boston—Apr. 29—33 

Riley, John J. . . 68, pres., John J. Riley Co.—Dec. 9—30 

——— Jr. . 76, lea. and findings dealer, San Antonio—Jan. 
y; 


69, shoe manufacturer, New York—Aug. 19—38 
43, foreman, J. F. McElwain Co., Nashua, N. H. 


. 82, retired shoe mfr., Natick, Mass.—Oct. 28—18 
52, Chicago, pres. of five luggage companies—. 


64, pres., Eugene A. Richardson Associates, 


Ritter, —— E. . . 77, pres., Littonian Shoe Co., Littlestown, Pa.— 
ct. 7—4 

Roberts, Ralph M. . 74, retired district mgr. for USMC—May 27—14 

Rubin, Joseph M. . . 81, founder of J. M. Rubin & Sons, NYC—Sept. 2—38 

Rudd, Charles E. . 69, chairman, Hans Rees’ & Sons, Inc., NYC~—- 
Jan. 14—10 

Ruffner, O. H. . . 61, personnel mgr., International Shoe Co., Olney, III. 
—June 24—14 


S 


Sacarob, Morris . . . 59, former Haverhill shoe manufacturer—July 1—10 
Salinger, Alvin... 64, retired secy., United States Shoe Co.—Jan. 14—38 
Sampson, William R. . . retired vice president of USMC—July 8—38 
Scheiffele, William . .. 90, shoe manufacturer, Cincinnati—Dec. 2—46 
Schmidt, Albert H. . . 77, one-time tanner, Detroit—Nov. 18—98 
Schroeder, William E. . . 78, retired pres., Western Shoe Co., Toledo— 
June 24—14 
Schultz, Edward J. . 
Co.—Oct. 21—63 . 
Schwartz, Harry M. . . 63, proprietor, H. M. Schwartz Wholesale Shoe 
Co., Phila.—May 6—58 
Severence, Myron D. . . 72, engineer, A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Pea- 
body—June 10—46 
Sheehan, Daniel H. . . 
Feb. 25—12 


. 72, founder of the former Cleveland Shoe Mfg. 


former foreman, Adams Bros. Shoe Co.—Sec. 1, 
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70, prominent Manchester, N. H., shoe mfr.— 


Sibulkin, Morris 
July 15—16 
Simmons, Harry B. . . retired shoe supt., Nantucket, Mass.—Sept. 16—50 
Slattery, William M. . . 58, treas., Slattery Bros., Inc.—Feb. 11—40 
Small, George H. 63, southern sales mgr., Nopco Chemical Co. 

Oct. 21—62 
Smith, Ceylon J. . . tanner in Gloversville, N. Y.—Feb. 4—28 
Sokalner, Arthur J. . . 46, hides and skin broker, Phila.—Nov. 25—42 
Spear, Mrs. Frederick W. . . 87, founder Bob Inc., NYC—-Apr. 29—34 


Spence, Edward M. . . 60, with USMC for 38 years—July 29—11 
Spickard, Anderson . . . 43, executive, General Shoe Corp.—June 3—10 
Steinmetz, Henry A. . . 56, asst. treas., U. S. Rubber Co.—Oct. 14—46 
Stevenson, John C. . . 66, retired Pacific Coast mgr., Graton & Knight— 


May 27—14 

Stover, Dean B., Sr. . . 65, Richmond, Va., salesman for E, E. Taylor 
Shoe Co.—Jan. 21—38 

Stuckert, Fred F. . . 58, Credit Mgr., Hansen Glove Co.—Dec. 9—50 


1 


Tattle, David. . . 49, head, Esquire Shoe Mfg. Co., Beverly—April 30—33 

Taylor, Edward H. . . 42, shoe foreman, Athol, Mass.—Oct. 28—18 

Taylor, Thomas T. . . 44, technical dir., Compo Shoe Mchy. Corp.— 
Apr. 22—7 

Thompson, Harrison, M. . . 61, controller, Innes Shoe Co., Los Angeles 
—Mar. 25—34 


Timson, Charles Otis . . . 89, retired Lynn shoe mfr.—Mar. 11—14 
Titcomb, Ledell . . . 83, retired agent for USMC—June 17—14 
Tufts, Walter R. . . former Brockton shoe executive—July 29—11 
Tweed, William H. . . 67, former lea. mfr., Salem—Feb. 4—28 


U 


59, pres., Orange Shoe Mfg. Co..-May 6—-57 


V 


. 56, executive vice pres., Chicago Rawhide Mfg. 


Uchitel, Samuel R. . . 


Vedovell, Rudolph J. . 
Co.—-May 20—14 

Vernazza, Gaetano E. .. 84, retired cutting room foreman, Saugus, 
Mass.—Feb. 18—34 


W 


Waldman, Benjamin . . . 66, shoe foreman of Lynn-—May 27-—-14 
Waldner, Egon . . . 53, of Cosmos Footwear Corp., Brooklyn—Apr. 15—33 
Ward, Joseph . . . 64, adv. mgr., E-J Corp., Endicott, N. Y.—Nov. 11-38 
Weyland, Joseph R. . . 61, tanners’ agent, St. Louis—Sept. 16—50 
Whyte, Robert . . . 79, well known bootmaker, New York—June 17—14 
Wilkins, Bertram S. . . 39, merchandise mgr., Butler’s, Inc., Atlanta 
July 22—20 
Williams, Michael J. . . foreman, Sandler Shoe Co., Boston—June 17—14 
Winheim, Dr. A. H. . . past president of the American Leather Chemists 
Association and pres. of Planetary Chemical Co., Creve Coeur, Mo.— 
June 10—8 
Wischmeyer, Carl F. . 
Whitney, Henry T. 
25—34 
Williamson, Rutherford . . . 
Toronto—Feb. 18—34 
Willits, Henry M. . . 75, head of Willits Shoe Co., Reading, Pa.—Mar. 
11—14 
Wilson, Henry C. . . 88, shoe manufacturer, Toronto—Sept. 23—42 
Winegar, Leon J. . . 60, foreman, Olney, IIl., plant of International Shoe 
Co.—Aug. 12—46 . 
Wolfenstein, Alfred . . . 42, leather executive, Indianapolis—Dec. 9—-50 
Wright, Oscar F. . . 71, shoe supplies agent, St. Louis—Sept. 2—38 
Wurzburger, Julius . . 56, assistant secy., Kaufman Trading Corp., 
NYC—Oct. 21—62 


. 51, supt., International Shoe Co.—June 3—10 
74, well-known Lynn, Mass., shoe mfr.—Mar. 


69, former vice pres., Dack’s Shoes, Ltd., 


Fd 


Zeller, Edward G. . . 80, pres., G. F. Zeller’s Sons, Buffalo—Mar. 11—14 


MILITARY BIDS 
AND AWARDS 


(Note: The first five numbers on all Quartermaster Corps bids have been 
deleted. These numbers are 30-280. Therefore, if reference is made on 
any QM items these numbers are to be included. For example, the first 
item on Arctic Boots would be QM #30-280-51-260). 


A 


Felt ARCTIC BOOTS—Oct. 10 opening on QM 751-360 for 76,692 prs.—- 
Oct. 7—20 

Felt ARCTIC BOOTS—Nov. 30 opening on QM #51-671 for 3.500 prs.— 
Nov. 4—49 

Felt ARCTIC BOOTS—A. R. Hyde awarded contract on QM 351-360 for 
76,692 prs.—Nov. 4—50 

ARCTIC MITTENS— Nov. 3 opening on QM #51-818 for 176,160 prs.-— 
Oct. 14—26 

ARCTIC RUBBER OVERSHOES—Nov. 7 opening on Navy Inv. #7453 
for 37,000 prs.—Oct. 29--14 

ARCTIC RUBBER OVERSHOES—Nov. 7 opening on Navy Inv. #7452 
for 221,200 prs.—Oct. 28—14 

ARCTIC RUBBER OVERSHOES—Awards on Inv. #7452 for 221.200 
prs.—Nov. 18—44 , 

ARCTIC RUBBER OVERSHOES—<Awards on Inv. #7453 for 37,000 prs. 
—Nov. 18—44 

ARMY to Speed Bid Invitations—-Dec. 9~—25 
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BOX TOES—Sept. 27 opening. Pyroxylin box toes; 30,000 prs.—Sept. 
23—21 


Cc 


CANVAS HOSPITAL SLIPPERS—May 5 opening on QM 750-683 for 
36,384 prs.—Apr. 15—10 

ies” ge Si aaa 16 opening on QM 751-683, leather, chamois 
—Nov. 11--19 

CHAMOIS LEATHER—Dec. 7 opening on QM ##51-855 for 5,700 leather 
chamois—Dec. 2—23 

bear gd | aiid 10 bid opening on QM 750-656 for 40,092 prs.— 
Apr. 8— 

COMBAT Boots— Bids on QM 750-656 for 40,092 prs.—May 13—9 

COMBAT Boots—General Shoe low bidder on QM #50-656 for 40,0$2 prs. 
-—May 27—10 

ang Boots—Oct. 3 opening on QM #51-326 for 125,004 prs.—-Sept. 

H—15 
arg ilies low bidder on QM 351-326 for 125,004 prs.— 
et. 7— 

COMBAT Boots—Awards on QM #51-326 for 125,004 prs.—Oct. 14—25 

COMBAT Boots—Oct. 26 opening on QM ##51-563 for 471,000 prs.— 
Oct. 21—40 

COMBAT Boots—12 bidders on QM 351-563 for 471,000 prs.—Nov. 4—50 

COMBAT Boots—Awards to 5 firms on QM 51-563 for 471,000 prs.-— 
Nov. 18—41 

Russet COMBAT Boots—Nov. 30 opening on QM 351-817 for 1,200,000 prs. 
—Nov. 25—23 

COMBAT Boots—General Shoe Bids low on 1,200,000 prs. on QM 51- 
817—Dec. 2—25 

tusset COMBAT BOOTS-—Awards on 1,200,000 prs. on QM #51-§17— 
Dec. 16-12 


5 


Leather FIELD Shoes—Bids on Marine Req. #1103 for 150,000 prs.-- 
Sept. 2—25 

FIREMAN’S RUBBER BOOTS—May opening on QM 750-657 on 5,052 
prs.—Apr. 8—7 

FIREMAN’S RUBBER BOOTS—Hood low bidder on QM 750-657 for 
5,052 prs.—May 20—10 

FIREMEN’S BOOTS—Nov. 6 opening on QM 751-644 for 5,904 prs.— 
Nov. 4—49 

FLIGHT DECK Shoes—Navy cancels bids on 11,349 prs._-Nov. 4—46. 


G 


Leather Gauntlets—Nov. 6 opening on Inv. #F-52,005 for 12,200 prs. 
Aviation Supply Office—Oct. 28—14 

GENERAL PURPOSE Shoes—Apr. 24 opening on Navy Inv. #6307 for 
1,500 prs.—Apr. 1—6 

GENERAL PURPOSE Shoes—-Bids on Navy Inv. #6307 fo 1,500 prs.— 
Apr. 29—7 

GENERAL PURPOSE Shoes—Sept. 8 opening on Navy Inv. #7098 for 
27,426 prs.—Aug. 26—63 

GENERAL PURPOSE Shoes—Sept. 27 opening on Navy Inv. #7183 for 
60,012 prs.—Sept. 23—16 

GENERAL PURPOSE Shoes—Awards on Navy Inv. #7182 for 400,468 
prs.—Oct. 14—21 

GENERAL PURPOSE SHOES—Awards on Navy Inv. #7183 for 60,012 
prs.—Oct. 14—21 

GLOVE SHELLS—Oct. 31 opening on QM 4751-946 for 914,100 prs.— 
Oct. 28—14 

Leather GLOVE SHELLS—Dec. 15 opening on QM #51-1313 for 215,100 
prs.—Dec. 9—24 

GLOVES—Bids on 3,960 prs. linemen’s and 12,548 prs. welders and 
working lea. gloves—Sept. 9—27 

GLOVES, Shell, Leather—Bids on 363,000 prs.—Aug. 19—19 

GLOVES, Shell, Leather—Sept. 15 opening on QM 751-422 for 495,000 
prs.—Sept. 2—17 

GLOVES, Shell Leather—Awards on 363,000 prs. men’s and 10,270 prs. 
women’s—Sept. 2—17 

GLOVES, — Corp.—Sept. 25 opening on QM 751-395 for 10,504 prs. 
—Sept. 2—1 

GLOVES, Shell, Leather—Awards on bid Inv. #51-422 for 495,000 prs.— 
Oct. 28—14 

Suede Dress GLOVES—Dec. 19 opening on Navy Inv. #7763 for 12,582 
prs.—Dec. 9—24 

GYM SHOES—Bids on Navy Inv. #7113 for 14,90 prs.—Sept. 2—20 

GYM SHOES—Oct. 23 opening on Navy Inv. #7383 for 7,782 prs. 
women’s gym shoes—Oct. 14—26 

GYM SHOES—Oct. 23 opening on Navy Inv. #7384 for 14,980 prs. men’s 
gym shoes—Oct. 14—26 

Men’s GYM Shoes—Randolph Mfg. Co., low bidder on Navy Inv. #7384 
for 14,980 prs.—Oct. 28—14 

Women’s GYM Shoes-—-Converse low bidder on Navy Inv. #7383 for 7,782 
prs.-—Oct. 28—14 


H 


HIGH Black Leather Shoes—Bids on Navy Inv. #7098 for 27,426 prs.— 
Sept. 9—25 


INSOLES, Ventilating Type—Aug. 30 and 31 openings for 12,288 prs. and 
2,100 prs. on QM #51-73 and #51-86—Aug. 5—19 

Felt INSOLES—June 6 opening on QM #50-934 for 2,800 prs. for Mukluks 
—May 27—11 

Felt INSOLES—Nov. 6 opening on QM 751-622 for 175,000 prs.—-Oct. 
28—14 

INSOLES—Bid Inv. QM #51-622 for 175,000 prs. cancelled—Dec. 2—23 
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Felt INSOLES—12 Mfrs. Bid on 752,0€0 prs. on QM 351-896 and 897— 
Dec. 9—24 

Felt INSOLES—Dec. 5 opening on QM 51-896 for 577,080 prs. Also, 
Dec. 5 on QM #51-897 for 175,00 prs.—Dec. 2—23 

Felt INSOLES—Awards on QM 751-896 for 577,080 prs.—Dec. 16-14 

Ventilating INSOLES—Nov. 24 opening on QM 751-641 for 7,000 prs.— 
Nov. 4—49 

Ventilated INSOLES—Bids on QM #51-641 for 7,000 prs.—Dec. 2—34 

Ventilated INSOLES—Awards on QM #51-641 for 7,000 prs.—Dec. 16-14 


L 


Nylon Boot LACES—Aug. 25 opening on QM 751-149 for 116,640 prs.— 
Aug. 19—22 

Nylon Boot LACES—Sept. 28 opening on QM #51-338 for 154,800 prs.— 
Sept. 23—21 

LACES—Sept. 28 opening for 144,720 prs. nylon russet boot laces and 
10,800 prs. gaiter ski laces—Sept. 23—16 

Rubber Boot LACES—Award on QM 751-884 for 30,000 prs.—Dec. 16-14 

LACING LEATHER—Aug. 31 opening on QM 751-82 for 1,200 spools 
of 100 yard—Aug. 5—19 

LASTS—Bids on Navy Inv. #7632 for 25,000 prs.—Dec. 2—24 

LASTS—Awards on Navy Inv. #7632 on 25,000 prs.—Dec. 16-16 

Remodelling LASTS—Oct. 4 opening on QM #51-367 for 220,827 Munson 
lasts—Sept. 30—15 

Remodelling Munson LASTS—-Bids on Inv. #51-367 for 220,827 prs.- 
Oct. 7—19 

Remodelling Munson LASTS—-Awards on QM 751,267 for 220,827 prs.- 
Nov. 18—44 

Safety Shoe LASTS—Oct. 23 opening on QM #51-558 for 5,148 prs.—- 
Oct. 21—40 

Munson LASTS—Dec. 7 opening on QM 751-893 for 63,696 prs.—Dec. 
2—23 

Munson LASTS—Bids on QM _ #51-893 for 63,696 prs.—Dec. 16-17 

Munson LASTS—Awards on QM 751-893 for 63,696 prs.—Dec. 16-17 

Safety LASTS—Award of contract on QM #51-558 for 5,148 prs.-- 
Nov. 11—15 

Shoe LASTS—Nov. 29 opening on Inv. #7632 for 25,000 prs.—Nov. 18—44 

LEATHER—Mar. 29 opening on QM 750-549 for calfskins, sides, case and 
horsehide leather—Mar. 4—9 

LEATHER—Apr. 3 opening on QM 750-549 for calfskin lea. and lea. 
lacing—Mar. 18—12 

LEATHER—Bidders on QM 750-559 for calfskin lea. & lea. lacing 
Apr. 1—8 

LEATHER—10 bids on QM 750-549 for calfskin lea. & lea. lacing 
Apr. &—8 

LEATHER—Various Selections—Oct. 11 opening on QM #51-314—Sept. 
16—24 

LEATHER—Oct. 16 opening for horsehide case, and calfskin leather 
Sept. 23—16 

LEATHER—Bids on QM #51-351—Oct. 21—45 

LEATHER—Oct. 30 opening on QM #51-452—Oct. 21—40 

LEATHER-—Awards on QM #51-314—Nov. 11—-15 

LEATHER—Awards on QM #51-351 for various leather items—Dec. 2 Qe 

LEATHER—Oct. 30 opening on QM 751-452 for 8,722 Skins Sheepskin 
Lea.—Oct. 7—20 ; 

LEATHER—Awards on QM 751-452 for Sheepskins and Lining Skivers— 
Dec. 9—25 

LEATHER LACING—June 6 opening on QM #50-979 for 754 spools of 100 
yard lacing—June 10—14 

LEATHER SOLE STRIPS—Sept. 2 opening on QM 751-227 for 75,000 
Ibs., 13” wide—Sept. 2—20 

LEATHER SOLE STRIPS—Oct. 9, opening on QM 751-410 for 500 pieces 
Oct. 7—20 

LEATHER SOLE STRIPS—Awards on QM 4751-227 for 75,000 Ibs. of 
13”—Oct. 14—25 

LEATHER SOLES—Nov. 2 opening on QM 351-479 full lea. soles, 12,000 
prs. and lea. sole strips, 13” wide, 30,000 lbs.—Oct. 14-—26 

LEATHER SOLES—Awards on QM 751-479 for 12,000 soles and 30,000 
Ibs. Lea. Sole Strips—Dec. 16-14 

LEGGING TOP BOOTS—May 5 bid opening on QM 750-651 on 9,996 
rs.—Apr. 8—7 

LOW QUARTER Shoes—Apr. 17 opening on QM 750-607 for 35,004 prs. 





Apr. 1—6 

LOW QUARTER Shoes—May 9 opening on QM 3750-675 for 547,380 prs.— 
Apy. 15—9 

LOW QUARTER Shoes—May 9 opening on QM 750-684 for 27,396 prs.— 
Apr. 15—9 

LOW QUARTER Shoes—Award to General Shoe for 35,004 prs. on QM 
#50-607—Apr. 22—8 

LOW QUARTER Shoes—Bids on QM 750-675 for 519,984 prs. E-J Corp. 
low—Apr. 29—13 

LOW QUARTER Shoes—Bids on QM 750-684 for 27,396 prs.—May 13—9 


M 


MITTEN SHELLS—Oct. 26 opening on QM 751-717 for 63,000 prs.—Oct. 


MITTEN SHELLS—Nov. 13 opening on QM 751-980 for 197,000 prs.— 
Oct. 28—14 
MUKLUK BOOTS—Dec. 11 opening on QM 351-881 for 7,000 prs.—Dec. 


2—23 
MUKLUK LACES~—~<Aug. 15 opening on QM 751-108 for 58,320 prs.—- 
Aug. 12—23 


NEW ENGLAND Receives 29% of 1949 Army-Navy Contracts—Jan. 21 


O 


ORTHOPEDIC SHOES—Oct. 19 opening on QM 751-521 convalescent or- 
thopedic shoes, 1,118 each—Oct. 14—26 

Brown Blucher OXFORDS—Mar. 29 opening for 120,000 prs. for Navy— 
Mar. 18—8 

Brown Blucher OXFORDS—McElwain low bidder on Navy Inv. # 6273 for 
120,000 prs.—Apr. 1—42 

Brown BLUCHER OXFORDS—aAward to McElwain on Navy Inv. #6273 
for 120,000 prs.—Apr. 8—8 

Tan OXFORDS—June 6 opening on QM #50-964 for 1,300 prs.--June 3—9 
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Tan OXFORDS—Belleville Shoe low bidder on QM 750-964 for 1,300 prs. 
—June 10—8 

OXFORDS—Bids on Navy Inv. #6834 for 339,264 prs.—Aug. 19—22 

OXFORDS—Awards on Navy Inv. #6834 for 339,264 prs.—Aug. 26—57 

Men’s OXFORDS—Sept. 27 opening on Navy Inv. #7182 for 400,568 prs.— 
Sept. 23—21 

Men’s OXFORDS—Bids on Navy Inv. #7182 for 400,468 prs.—Sept. 30 


—1 
Men’s OXFORDS—Awards on Navy. Inv. #7182 for 40,468 prs.—Oct. 14 
1 


? 


QUEBRACHO—Nov. 27 opening on Navy Inv. #7553 for 15,000 lbs.— 
Nov. 11—19 
QUEBRACHO—Award on Navy Inv. #7553 for 15,000 Ibs.—Dec. 9-—25 


R 


RE-FINISHING COMBAT Boots—May 26 opening on QM 750-769 for 
2,000,004 prs.—Apr. 29—6 

RE-FINISHING COMBAT Boots—Bidders on QM 750-769 for 2,000,004 
prs.—June 10—9 

RE-FINISHING COMBAT Boots—Awards on QM 750-769—June 24—8 

RUBBER BOOTS—Dec. 5 opening on Inv. #7770 for 1,000 ea. boots, 
neoprene—Dec. 2—23 

RUBBER BOOTS—3 Bidders on Navy Inv. #7770 for 1,000 prs. boots, 
neoprene—Dec. 9—24 

RUBBER HEELS—Oct. 19—opening on QM #51-520 for 10,714 prs.—Oct. 


14—26 

RUBBER HEELS—aAwards on Inv. #51-520 for various types of rubber 
heels—Dec. 2—30 

RUBBER HEELS & SOLES—May 25 opening on QM 750-800 for 17,940 
prs. heels and 18,900 prs. soles—Apr. 29—29 

RUBBER HIP BOOTS—Nov. 27 opening on Navy Inv. #7451 for 12,408 
prs.—Oct. 28—14 

RUBBER HIP BOOTS—Awards on Inv. #7451 for 12,408 prs.—Nov. 18 


—-44 

RUBBER OVERSHOES—Dec. 15 opening on Navy Inv. #7751 for 123,530 
prs.—Dec. 9—24 

RUBBER SOLES—July 31 opening on QM 750-1061 for 200,000 prs.— 
July 8—8 

RUBBER SOLES—Bids on QM 350-1061 for 200,000 prs.—Aug. 5—-19 

RUBBER SOLES—Sept. 25 opening on QM 351-223 for 1,150,000 prs. half 
soles and 27,000 prs. full soles—Sept. 2—21 

RUBBER SOLES—Bids on QM 751-223 for 1,150,000 prs. half soles and 
27,000 full soles—Sept. 30—14 

RUBBER SOLES—Awards on QM 3751-223 for 1,150,000 prs. comp. half 
tap soles and 27,000 prs. full rubber soles—Nov. 4—50 














REACH 
the Right People! 


. .. those who are most likely to need what you 
have to sell. 

® You can.do it—very easily too!—with a 
one inch single column “Want Ad” — for 
$2.50 a week—certainly not an obstacle to 
keep you from utilizing this valuable 
resource! ... in the magazine voted first 
choice by shoe and leather manufacturers 
through nation-wide polls. 

@ Use L&S ‘Want Ads” to attract the 
attention of practically all those you want to 
reach. It’s the easiest and most effective wav. 

® Mail your “Want Ad” in — now — to: 
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SAFETY SHOES—Bids on QM #359 for 25,008 prs. Jan. 9—Jan. 14—-7 

SAFETY SHOES—Awards on QM #359 for 25,008 prs.—Feb. 25, Sec. 1 

Black SAFETY Shoes—May 5 opening on QM 750-676 for 6,372 prs.— 
Apr. 15—10 

SAFETY Shoes—May 19 opening on QM #50-732 for 7,068 prs. and QM 
750-676 for 6,372 prs.—Apr. 29—29 

Black SAFETY Shoes—E. J. Corp. low bidder on QM 750-676 for 6,372 
prs.—May 6—10 

SAFETY Shoes—Bids on QM 750-732 for 7,068 prs.—May 27—11 

SAFETY Shoes—Aug. 14 opening on QM 751-32 for 1,164 prs.—July 22 


-R 

SAFETY Shoes—Award on QM #51-32 to Int. Shoe Co. for 21,168 prs. 
—Sept. 2—21 

SAFETY Shoes—Dec. 26 opening on QM #51-991 for 137,880 prs.— 
Dec. 16—17 

SHEEPSKIN LEATHER—Sept. 21 opening on QM 751-180—Sept. 2—21 

Leather SHEEPSKIN—Feb. 23 opening on QM 750-474 for 5,064 skins— 
Jan. 28—12 

SHOE FINISHING MACHINES—Apr. 24 opening on QM 750-620 for 10 
machines—Apr. 

SHOE FINISHING MACHINES—Bidder on QM #50-620 for 10 machines 
—Apr. 29—29 

SHOE FINISHING MACHINES—Oct. 16 opening on QM 751-488 for shoe 
finishing machines—Oct. 14—26 

SHOE MACHINES—May 3 opening on QM #50-670 for 8 skiving and five 
shoe patching machines—Apr. 8—8 

SHOE MACHINES—Bids on QM #50-670 for 8 skiving machines and 5 
shoe patching machines—May 13—9 

SHOE MACHINES—Sept. 6 opening on QM #51-214 for several types— 
Sept. 2—21 

SHOE PACS—Sept. 25 opening on QM 751-343 for 226,008 prs.—Sept. 23 


—16 
SHOE PACS—Oct. 2 opening on QM #51-343 for 226,008 prs.—Sept. 23 


SHOE PACS—Army awards contracts on Negotiated Bid #22 for 604,332 
prs.—Dec. 8—25 

SHOE REFINISHING LIQUID—Aug. 21 opening on QM 751-84 for 6,750 
5-gallon containers—Aug. 12—27 


1 


TROPICAL COMBAT Boots—May 8 opening on QM #50-660 for 3,000 
prs.—Apr. 8—7 

TROPICAL COMBAT Boots—Bids cancelled on QM #50-660 for 3,000 prs. 
—Apr. 22—8 

TROPICAL COMBAT Boots—June 12 opening on QM #50-961 for 21,114 
prs.—June 3—7 

TROPICAL COMBAT Boots—A. R. Hyde lone bidder on QM 750-961 for 
21,144 prs.—June 17—9 


V 


VARIOUS ITEMS—Oct. 27 opening on QM #51-428—Oct. 7—20 


WwW 


WOMEN’S FIELD SHOES—Dec. 14 opening on QM #51-927 for 2,220 prs. 
with comp. soles—Dec. 9—24 

WOMEN’S LOW QUARTER Shoes—July 28 opening on QM #50-1058 for 
4,224 prs.—July 8—12 

WOMEN’S OVERSHOES—July 31 opening on QM 350-1060 for 4,008 prs. 
—July 8—12 

WOMEN’S RUSSET OXFORDS—Oct. 9—opening on QM 751-380 for 
10,296 prs.—Sept. 30—15 

WOMEN’S RUSSET OXFORDS—E-J Corp. low bidder on QM 751-380 
for 10,296 prs.—Oct. 14—26 

WOMEN’S SERVICE Shoes—Craddock-Terry lone bidder on Navy Inv. 
#5996 for 8,656 prs. Jan. 20—Jan. 28-—-9 

WOMEN’S SERVICE Shoes—Award to Craddock-Terry for 8,656 prs. on 
Navy Inv. #5996—Feb. 11—16 

WOMEN’S WHITE OXFORDS—Oct. 18 opening on QM 751-368 for 13,836 
prs.—Sept. 30—15 

WOMEN’S OXFORDS—Award on QM #51-368 for 13,836 prs.—Oct. 21—45 

WORK GLOVES—Oct. 2 opening on QM 751-507, lineman’s and welders 
lea. gloves. Also QM 751-512, large lea. working and welding gloves— 
Sept. 30—15 


- —_ 
but — what YOU want — 
is Experienced Help! 


Get it—then—where you have the best 
chance to get it — through a classified ad 
addressed to the entire industry in LEATHER 
AND SHOES! Your “keyed” and confidential mes- 
sage will reach thousands of executives. L&S Want 
Ads have placed many top men in suitable positions. 


LEATHER and SHOES 


300 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


AFL—American Federation of Labor. 

ALCA—American Leather Chemists Assn. 

BLS—Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

BSAC—Brotherhod of Shoe and Allied 
Craftsmen. 

ClO—Congress of Industrial Organization. 

CPSLA—Central Penna. Shoe and Leather 


Assn. 
DP—Displaced Persons. 
FEA—Foreign Economic Administration. 
FPi—Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 
FTC—Federal Trade Commission. 
GP—General Purpose. 
IFLWU—International Fur 
Workers Union. 
ISMC—International Shoe Mchy. Corp. 
MASRA—Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers 


Assn. 

NASCS—National Assn. of Shoe Chain 
Stores. 

NE—New England. 

NESF&SA—New England Shoe Foremen and 
Supts. Assn. 

NESLA—New England Shoe and Leather 
Assn. 

NHA—National Hide Assn. 

NLRB—National Labor Relations Board. 

NSMA—National Shoe Mfrs. Assn. 

NSPMA—National Shoe Pattern Mfrs. Assn. 

NSRA—National Shoe Retailers Assn. 

NSTA—National Shoe Travelers Assn. 

NY—New York. 

NYSSRA—New York State Shoe Retailers 
Assn. 

OCR-——Office of Civilian Requirements. 

ODT—Office of Defense Transportation. 

OlT—Office of International Trade. 

PPSSA—Popular Price Shoe Show of 
America. 

QMC—Quartermaster Corps. 

RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

TC—Tanners' Council. 

210—210 Associates. 

UK—United Kingdom. 

USES—United States Employment Service. 

USMC—U. S. Marine Corps., also United 
Shoe Machy. Corp. 

USWA—United Shoe Workers of America 
(CIO) 
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In Newark N. J. 


EVEN | LOOK HANDSOME 


To My Customers * Who Over The Years Have 
Found That The 
SAMUEL SMIDT CHEMICAL CO. 


PERSONIFIES QUALITY, INTEGRITY 
CONSISTENCY & PRICE 


% These accounts represent 82°, of the potential Leather Finish 
and Lacquer business in Newark, N. J., which in turn is the 3rd 
largest leather finishing center in the United States. 


SAMUEL SMIDT CHEMICAL CO. 


410 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 


PLANT ALSO AT PEABODY, MASS. 
OUR CLASSIFIED ADV., PAGE 133, MAY BE OF INTEREST TO YOU 
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O’CONOR, CHARLES W., ‘‘Production Tech- 
niques in Cement-Lasted Shoes’’—May 20— 
21; ‘‘Improved Making of Workshoes’’—Nov. 
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O’FLAHERTY, FRED, ‘‘The Road to Better 
Shoe Leathers’’—Sept. 9—13 

O’HARA, HELENE, ‘‘Kid For ’50’s Fall Foot- 
wear Fashions’’—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—32 
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Tannage for Vegetable-Tanned Leathers’’— 
May 20—24 

PROCTOR, CHARLES M., ‘‘Rabbit Skin Tan- 
ning’’—Aug. 19—10; ‘‘A School For Tan- 
nery Management’’—Oct. 14—17 

QUARCK, ROLF, ‘‘Das Leder’’ — Important 
New Leather Journal—Apr. 1—30 

RESKE, EUGENE E., ‘‘How to Conduct a 
Tannery Safety Meeting’’—Jan. 28—22 

RICHARDS, R. H., ‘‘Process Engineering in 
The Leather Industry’’—Jan. 14—15 


ROBERTS, CLIFFORD, ‘‘Technical Advances 
in Shoemaking’’—May 20—28 
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faces of Leather’’—Sept. 2—11; ‘‘Physical 
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STOKES, C. G., ‘‘Shoe Factory Coupons—Cogs 
in a Sound Incentive Pay System’’—July 15 


—18 

TABERSHAW, IRVING R., M.D., ‘‘Applica- 
tion of Industrial Medicine to Tanneries’’— 
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THEIS, DR. E. R., ‘‘Chrome Tanning’’—Dec. 
2—15 


TRAUGER, MAJOR WALTER M., QMC, ‘‘The 
Facts on Military Footwear’’—Oct. 14—8 
VAN PELT, CLAYTON F., ‘‘What’s Ahead 

For Leather in ’50’’—Jan. 21—24 
VICKERS, ROBERT A., ‘‘Science Demon- 
strates the ‘Breathing’ Qualities of Leather’ 
—July 15—24 
WACHENHEIM, ALBERT JR., ‘‘If We’re to 
Sell More Shoes’’—May 6—32; ‘‘Shoe Busi- 
ness Can Run Smoother’’—Oct. 7—12 


EDITORIALS 


The Hypocrisy of Lower Prices—Jan. 7—4 

Spurt and Sputter—Jan. 14—4 

New England’s Industry—Fading Flower—Jan. 

Who Determines Shoe Sales, Anyhow?—Jan. 
23s— 

A Look at the Shoe Chains—Feb. 4—4 

Foot Aches and Headaches—Feb. 11—6 

Red Light for Red Shoes—Feb. 18—4 

Child Foot Health—Whose Responsibility?— 
Feb. 25—6 

The Unexplored Stockholder—Mar. 4—5 

The Chinese Have an Answer—Mar. 11—4 

Uncle Joe’s Mechanical Voice-Box—Mar. 18—4 

Prayer for the Prey—Mar. 25—4 

Sell ’Em ‘‘Fresh’’ Footwear—Apr. 1—4 

India—Declining Source of Supply—Apr. 8—4 

Factory Management Convention—A Dynamic 
Idea—Apr. 15—6 

The State is My Shepherd—Apr. 22—4 

May Day is an Important American Labor 
Day—Apr. 29—4 

Profitless Prosperity—-May 6—6 

Out of the Rubble of Despairing Profits—May 


13—6 
Great Oaths From Little Ache Corns Grow— 
May 20—6 
What’s ‘‘Popular Price,’?’ Anyhow?—May 27—6 
Labor’s Stake in the Making of Profits—June 
“Red Sails in the Sunset’’—June 10—6 
Labor is not a Commodity—June 17—4 
Modern Shoemaking Not Art But Engineering 
—June 24—4 
Every Lull Holds an Opportunity—July 1—4 
A Knock On Our Back Door—July 8—6 
The Tempted and the Tempters—July 15—6 
What’s Behind the Price Rises?—-July 22—4 
The Law of Fear and Greed—July 29—4 
We’re Neglecting Our Shoe Foremen—Aug. 5 
—6 


Controls—Groping in the Dark—Aug. 12—6 

The Law of Reward and Punishment—Aug. 19 

Oh, It Couldn’t Happen to Us—Aug. 26—9 

U. S. Justice—More Gums Than Teeth—Sept. 
2—6 

You Can’t Cut A Bubble In Half—Sept. 9—6 

Cows Don’t Wear Shoes—Sept. 16—6 

Styling, Selling and Technology—Sept. 23—6 

How Much Inventory Is Right?—Sept. 30—6 

Out On A Limb—Oct. 7—6 

If The Shoe Pinches—Oct. 14—6 

Style—Clarity or Confusion—Oct. 21—6 

Danger: Merger Ahead—Oct. 28—4 

We Shouldn’t Tax Success—Nov. 4—9 

Time—Price Squeeze—Nov. 11—6 

Low Profits—Our Chronic Plague—Nov. 18—6 

Razzle-Dazzle of Too Many Styles—Nov. 25—6 

Negative Versus Positive Selling—Dec. 2—6 

Danger: Worker Migration Ahead—Dec. 9—6 

Ratholes In Our House—Dec. 16—6 

Faith, Not Fear—Dec. 23—6 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
AND INVENTIONS 


AIR-CONDITIONED Boot—Feb. 4—36 

AIR-CONDITIONED Shoe—June 3—88 

ANTI-SLIP Attachment—June 3—88 

Hydraulic ARCH SUPPORT—Jan. 7—23 

ARCH-SUPPORTING Heel—Sept. 23—12 

ATTACHABLE SPUR—Mar. 4—24 

BAKELITE Sandals—Aug. 5—34 

Shoe Factory BELT CONVEYOR—Aug. 5—34 

New BINDING TAPE—Mar. 4—23 

BONDING Belting Leathers—Mar. 4—23 

Automatic BOTTOM FILLER Semi-Automatic 
Feed—Apr. 29—23 

Semi-Automatic BOTTOM FILLING—Sept. 9 

BOX TOE—June 3—76 

Tannery BRUSH—Sept. 16—19 

CALIFORNIA Closed Heel and Toe—May 6— 


45 
CEMENT WORK Holddown for Goodyears— 
May 6—47 
Lasting and Bottom CEMENTING Machine— 
Feb. 11—32 
CEMENTING Machine—Sept. 16—19 
CHROME-TANNING Baths—Sept. 23—31 
CLOSED HEEL and Toe California—Jan. 28 


—26 
Leather COLOR TESTER—Mar. 4—23 
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CONVEYOR and Relaster—Sept. 30—28 
Placing CORRECTIVE Features—Nov. 18— 


CORRECTIVE INSOLE—Jan. 21—28 
Plastic CUTTING BLOCK—Aug. 5—34 
Rotating CUTTING PAD—Apr. 29—22; May 


Footwear DECALS—Sept. 2—13 

DEHAIRING Device—Mar. 4—24 

DEHUMIDIFIER—Feb. 11—34 

DRILLING PINHOLES in Lasts—July 29—25 

DUST REMOVING Machine—Feb. 4—34 

FAT ANKLE Vamp—Feb. 4—34 

New FILLER Combination—Sept. 9—18 

Magnetic FLOOR SWEEPER—Apr. 29—21 

FOLDING MACHINE—Sept. 30—10 

FOOT MEASURE—Mar. 18—30; May 12—34 

FORTUNA’S New Skiving Machine—Mar. 18— 
30 

Leather Measuring GAUGE—Feb. 4—35 

New Non-Curling Sized GOLD—Apr. 29—21 

GOLF PUTTING SHOE—Dec. 2—44 

HAIR COMBING and Drying Machine—Apr. 8 


—26 
HEAT-ACTIVATED Side Lasting—Nov. 18—92 
HEATED INSOLE—Sept. 16—48 
Self-Detachable HEEL—Mar. 4—22 
HEEL COVERING Machine—June 10-—-29 
HEEL-SCOURING Guide—Apr. 8—28 
Nailless HEEL SEAT—Jan. 21—31 
Anti-Friction HEEL TAB—June 3—86 
HIDE SPREADER—Sept. 2—13 
Magnetized HIDE STRETCHER—Feb. 4—35 
HINGED-SOLE Sandal—Oct. 14—14 
INSEAM Flattener—July 8—34 
Corrective INSOLE—June 10—26 
INSOLE CHANNELLING Machine—Nov. 18— 


26B 
Adjustable IRON LAST—June 10—29 
Semi-Automatic Feed LABEL PASTER—Apr. 
8—26 
LAST That Shortens—Oct. 14—14 
New LAST FINISH—Jan. 21—28 
Improved LAST SPINDLE—June 10—26 
Stretching LATEX—Sept. 2—13 
Conserving LATEX—Sept. 9—18 
LEATHER-CUTTING Tool—Nov. 18—26A 
LEATHER CUTTING MACHINE—Jan. 7—23 
LEATHER GAUGE—Sept. 30—27 
Non-Melting LUBRICANT—May 13—31 
MILDEW Control—Aug. 5—35 
MILDEW-PROOFING Agent—Dec. 2—18 
MOCCASIN Stitching and Trimming Machine— 
May 6—44 
OUTSOLE AND INSOLE Attachment—Aug. 19 
—12 
New OVERSHOE—Jan. 21—31 
Versatile OVERSHOE—Sept. 23—31 
Back-Zip OVERSHOE—Oct. 14—42 
PASTING GLASS Frame—Feb. 4—36 
PERSPIRATION-PROOF Insole—Sept. 2—35 
PLASTIC LUGGAGE Material—Jan. 7—23 
Sturdy PLATFORM Construction—Jan. 28—26 
PNEUMATIC Featherweight Sole—Nov. 18— 


26A 

POTDEVIN’S NEW Adhesive Coating Equip- 
ment—Mar. 18—30 

PREFINISHING Edges and Heels—Nov. 18— 


26A 
PRODUCTION PERFORMANCE CHECKER— 
May 13—31 
ROCKER SHOE Construction—Sept. 16—46 
ROLLER COATING Machine—May 6—42 
Improved SANDAL CONSTRUCTION—June 3 


—89 
SEAM TRIMMING Knife—-Sept. 23—12 
Reinforced SHANK—Sept. 16—19 
Unit SHOE ASSEMBLER—Dec. 2—41 
SHOE DISINFECTING Device—Nov. 18—26B 
SHOE FLEXING Machine—Sept. 23—12 
Combination SHOE HORN and Tree—May 6— 
45 
SHOE LAST—June 3—77 
One-Piece SHOE PATTERN—June 10—31 
Waterproof SHOE PROTECTOR—June 3—76 
Slingback SHOE TREE—Jan. 21—31 
SHOE TREE for Slingbacks—Sept. 16—47 
Plastic SHOE TREES—Nov. 18—91 
Improved Automatic Staple SIDE LASTER— 
May 6—43 
Hydraulic SIDE-LASTER—Sept. 23—34 
Rubber for SLINGBACKS—July 8—34 
SLING-STRAP Support—June 3—77 
Flexible SLIP-LASTED Shoe—Jan. 28—26 
SLIP LASTED Construction—Aug. 19—12 
SOLE with Detachable Upper—June 3—87 
Improved SOLE LAYER—Aug. 5—35 
Pneumatic SOLE-LAYING Machine—July 8— 


34 
SOLE-ROUGHING CUTTER—Dec. 2—18 
Acid-Resistant Plastic SPONGE—Feb. 11—32 
Equipment SPONGE CLEANER—Sept. 16—48 
Radically Improved STEEL BOX TOE—Apr. 1 
Semi-Automatie STITCH Separating—June 10 
STITCHDOWN Storm Welting—Nov. 18—91 
Leather STITCHING GAUGE—Sept. 2—13 
Magnetic SWEEPER—Feb. 11—32 
SYNTHETIC RESIN-—Jan. 7—24 
Welting Machine THREAD HOLDER—Apr. 29 
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Automatic TOE MOLDING Machine—Mar. 4 


Combination Welter and Inseam TRIMMER— 
May 13—34 

Automatic TRIMMING Machines—July 29—25 

ULTRAVIOLET Tanning Aid—Oct. 14—14 

UPPER LEATHER Splitting Machine—July 29 


—25 
VENTILATED INSOLE—Apr. 29—23 
Tannery WATER CONDITIONER—Aug. 5—34 
Testing WATER HARDNESS—Sept. 30—10 
WATER SOFTENER—Mar. 4—24 
New WEAR TESTER—May 13—30 
Storm WELTING—June 10—26 
Vinyl WELTING—Sept. 16—47 
Welted WINTER BOOT—Sept. 30—10 
Attaching WOMEN’S HEELS—Nov. 18—26B 
WRAPPER CEMENTING—Dec. 2—41 
Improved WRAPPER LASTING—Sept. 9—39 
‘*Maxiservice’’ X-RAY Plan—May 13—33 
New ZIPPER—Feb. 11—32 


NEW IDEAS 
IN SHOEMAKING 


ADJUSTABLE FIT Shoe—June 24—30 
Novel BABY SHOE—Apr. 22—23 


CALIFORNIA With Beveled Heel—June 24— 
3 


Hidden CALIFORNIA SEAM—Mar. 25—19 

Molded CALIFORNIA SHOE—Oct. 28—8 

Eliminating Spindling of CALIFORNIA 
WRAPPERS—Jan. 7—21 

CLOSED-TOE California—Jan. 7—19 

COLLAPSIBLE SLIPPER—Mar. 25—19 

DETACHABLE UPPERS—Apr. 22—23 

FLEXIBLE SHOE—Nov. 25—14 

FORCE-LASTED Stitchdown—Feb. 18—23 

Is it GOODYEAR or Slip-lasted?—-Sept. 9—20 

GOODYEAR WELT Platform Wrapped Shoe— 
Nov. 25—14 

Correct INSEAM TRIMMING—June 24—32 

Modernized Eno INSOLE—Sept. 16—17 

INTERCHANGEABLE UPPER—Apr. 22-23 

INTERCHANGEABLE UPPER Construction— 
June 24—30 

Using NYLON MESH—Feb. 11—34 

PRE- i and Pre-Molding Californias— 
Feb. 4—32 

Making ‘ PRE-WELTS—Feb. 4—32 

ROUGH Rounding—Jan. 7—19 

RUBBER SHOE Construction—June 24—30 

Making SAFETY BOX TOE Shoes—Mar. 25-- 


19 
Buried SHANK PIECE—June 24—31 





FACTORIES 





THE AULSON 
TANNING MACHINERY CO. 


TANNERY BRUSHES AND SUPPLIES 


HIDE AND LEATHER WORKING MACHINERY 


9 OAK ST., SALEM, MASS. WAUKEGAN, ILL. 








ALFRED 


JACOBSHAGEN 


COMPANY 


We solicit your inquiries for all types of 


Hipes AND SKINS 


and we appreciate your business 


Member of Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


BEEF CALF 
HIDES KID 


CROUPONS 


LO) 8) HOG 
HIDES SKINS 


BELLIES SHOULDERS 


4419 S. ASHLAND AVE., CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
Cable Address ''ALJAC'' — Tel. Yards 7-4500 
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NEW IDEAS IN SHOEMAKING 


(Continued) 


Increasing SHOE FLEXIBILITY—Apr. 8—32 

SOLUTION-DIPPED Box Toes—Feb. 11—34 

STAINLESS STEEL Roll for Bottom Filling— 
Sept. 9—20 

Preventing STITCH Weaknesses—Apr. 8—32 

TOP BINDING—Sept. 16—17 

Angle-Stitched WRAPPER and Platform Shoe 
—Oct. 28—8 


PHOTOS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Dorothy ADAMS Discusses Fashions for ’50— 
Jan. 7—8 

ADJUSTABLE FIT Shoe—June 24—30 

AIR-CONDITIONED Boot—Feb. 4—36 

AIR-CONDITIONED Shoe—June 3—88 

Views of AMERICAN EXTRACT Laboratory 
—June 24—18 


INTERNATIONAL 


MANUFACTURERS: 


“Extract City’’—a view of the AMERICAN 
EXTRACT plant—June 24—19 

French Lick Springs—Site of 1950 ALCA Con- 
vention—June 17—22 

ALCA Adopts Official Emblem—June 17—26 

ALCA Caricatures—June 17—32, 33, 38, 42 

ALCA Convention Candid Photos—June 17— 
45 to 63 

Organization of ALCA Technical Committees— 
June 17—32 

AMITY Gold Medal Winner—Feb. 4—11 

ANTI-SLIP Attachment—June 3—88 

ARCH-SUPPORTING Heel—Sept. 23—12 

ARMSTRONG CORK’s Model Laboratories — 
May 6—14 

BAKELITE Sandals—Aug. 5—34 

Common BELT Constructions used in Modern 
Lea. Belts—June 10—19 

Shoe Factory BBLT CONVEYOR—Aug. 5—34 

Open end V-BELTS used on line shaft driven 
in a tannery—June 10—18 

Automatic BOTTOM FILLER—Apr. 29—21 

Semi-Automatic BOTTOM FILLING—Sept. 9— 
39 


BOX TOE Conditioning Machine—June 3—76 


Shoe Leaders Support BRANDEIS—Oct. 28— 
13 


“SUPREMO” 


BRAND 
SOLID-ORDINARY 
ad 


“LUNA” 


BRAND 


COLD WATER SOLUBLE 


Factory at 


PUERTO PINASCO, PARAGUAY 


QUEBRACHO EXTRACTS 


POWDERED and LIQUID 
Factory: STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


IMPORTERS: 


WATTLE BARK - VALONIA - Etc. 
Sole Distributors United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


VALONIA EXTRACT - 


"S.E.N.S." Brand 


Manufactured by E. N. Sourlanges, Ltd., Mitylene, Greece 


INTERNATIONAL 
PRODUCTS CORPORAT ON 


WX Oorcrras SQ || "”r—F"")"?'=§®lhla 
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BRITISH TEAM in St. Louis—Nov. 18—39 

BRITISH TEAM Study Shoe Production Meth- 
ods—Nov. 25—20 

Tannery BRUSH—Sept. 16—19 

CALIFORNIA Closed Heel and Toe—May 6— 


45 
CALIFORNIA With Beveled Heel—June 24—30 
Hidden CALIFORNIA SEAM—Mar. 25—19 
Molded CALIFORNIA Shoe—Oct. 28—8 
Three CANADIAN Presidents—Nov. 4—51 
CEMENT PUMP Connected to Cementing Ma- 

chine—July 29—17 
CEMENT WORK Holddown for Goodyears— 

May 6—47 
CEMENTING Machine—Sept. 16—19 
Passing Parade at CHICAGO OUTING—Aug. 

5—20 
CHICAGO OUTING Close-Ups—-Sept. 9—27 
New CHILDREN’S SOLING Material—Dec. 9 


—22 

COLLAPSIBLE SLIPPER—Mar. 25—19 

COLONIAL’S First 25-Year Man—Apr. 8—16 

COMPRESSED AIR—New Economy Device in 
Shoemaking (3 photos)—-Mar. 18—19 

CIO FULTON COUNTY Charter—Apr. 1—24 

Roller CONVEYOR of Multiple Decks—July 29 

CONVEYOR and Relaster—Sept. 30—28 

Overhead Chain & Roller CONVEYORS in a 
Shoe Factory-—July 29—17 

Placing CORRECTIVE Features—Nov. 18—26A 

COUPON Holders—July 15—29 

CREATED FOR SPRING ’51, Models by nine 
top-notch Shoe Designers—Aug. 26—18 

A CROSS-SECTION OF STEERHIDE Tanned 
as Sole Leather—Sept. 2—11 

CROWHURST—Flying Tanner—Apr. 1—24 

Rotating CUTTING PAD—May 6—42 

‘“‘DAILY WORKER” Front Cover—Mar. 11—9 

Footwear DECALS—Sept. 2—13 

DP Conference of Barkley and Bieringer— 
Feb. 11—16 

DRILLING PINHOLES in Lasts—July 29—25 

DUST REMOVING Machine-—Feb. 4—35 

EBERLE Sales Ambassadors—Jan. 28—12 

EVANS’ World Trade Week Display—June 17 


—8 

FAT ANKLE Vamp—Feb. 4—34 

New FILLER Combination—Sept. 9—18 

FLEXIBLE SHOE—Nov. 25—14 

Magnetic FLOOR SWEEPER—Apr. 29—21 

New FLORSHEIM Offices—(8 pictures)—May 
6—24-26 

FLORSHEIM Plant Built for Efficiency (10 
Photos)—Dec. 9—8 

FLORSHEIM’S Galloping Ghost—Oct. 14—22 

FOLDING MACHINE—Sept. 30—10 

FOOT MEASURE—Mar. 18—30 

FOOT MEASURER—May 13—34 

FORTUNA’S New Skiving Machine—Mar. 18 

FRENCH SHOEMEN Luncheon Guests of 
NESLA—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—10 

Lea. Measuring GAUGE—Feb. 4—35 

GENERAL SHOE ‘‘Lend-Lease’’ to Israel— 
Apr. 1—24 

New Non-Curling Sized GOLD—Apr. 29—21 

GOLF PUTTING SHOE—Dec, 2—44 

GOODYEAR WELT Platform Wrapped Shoe— 
Nov. 25—14 

HAIR COMBING and Drying Machine—Apr. 
8—26 

HAND _ Truck for Bends & Soles—July 
29—1 

HEAT-ACTIVATED Side Lasting—Nov. 18—92 

HEATED INSOLE—Sept. 16—48 

HEEL-SCOURING Guide—Apr. 8—28 

Anti-Friction HEEL TAB—June 3—86 

HIDE SPREADER—Sept. 2—13 

Magnetized HIDE STRETCHER—Feb. 4—35 

HINGED-SOLE Sandal—Oct. 14—14 

Jos. W. HOLMES First in Lasts—Jan. 28—10 

David HYMAN Wins $30,000 TV Contest— 
July 8—9 

INFRA-RED Drying Unit in a Shoe Factory— 
July 29—23 

Four-Color INKER for Top-line cut-out Ink- 
ing—July 29—23 

Corrective INSOLE—June 10—26 

Modernized Eno INSOLE—Sept. 16—17 

INSOLE CHANNELLING Machine—Nov. 18— 


26B 

INTERCHANGEABLE UPPER Construction— 
June 24—31 

INTERNATIONAL SHOE’S Plant at Bolivar, 
Tenn.—Jan. 14—15 

Bate and pickle vats at INT’L SHOE’S Bolivar 
plant—Jan. 14—16 

Splitting dept. at INT’L SHOE’S Bolivar plant 
—Jan. 14—16 

Sorting and shipping department at INT’L 
SHOE’S Bolivar plant—Jan. 14—18 

KANGAROO Tanning—Aug. 26—43 

KOSS Receives Award for Services—Apr. 8—16 

Semi-Automatic Feed LABEL PASTER—Apr. 

LAST That Shortens—Oct. 14—14 

Improved LAST SPINDLE—June 10—26 

Conserving LATEX—Sept. 9—18 

LEATHER Goes to College—Sept. 9—25 

Annual Outing of The LEATHER AND AL- 
LIED TRADES ASSOCIATES of Milwaukee 
—July 1—7 
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LEATHER-CUTTING Tool—Nov. 18—26A 

LEATHER GAUGE—Sept. 30—27 

New LONGINI Shoe Plant—Apr. 15—62 

LOWELL INSTITUTE Leather Grads—Sept. 
30—16 

LOWELL TEXTILE INSTITUTE New Dept. 
of Lea. Engineering—Apr. 15—62 

Leslie V. MARKS’ 90th Birthday—Sec. 1— 
Feb, 25—14 

MILDEW-PROOFING Agent—Dec. 2—18 

Passing Shots at MILWAUKEE OUTING— 
July 8—10 

pk Stitching and Trimming Machine 

MOLLOY Receives Life Director’s Plaque— 
Apr. 15—9 

NATIONAL ASSN. OF SHOE CHAIN STORES 
Elects Six Directors—May 27—12 

NHA Medal of Merit for Eberle—May 27—8 

NHA Founders Receive Plaques—May 27—9 

New NHA Officers—May 27—9 

Rudberg Receives Scroll from NSPMA—Apr. 
15—42 

Head NEW ENGLAND Tanners—Nov. 18—41 

Newly Elected Officers of NESF&SA—Apr. 1—9 

Executive Tables at NESF&SA Meeting—Apr. 
1—9 

Retiring NESF&SA Presidents—Apr. 1—11 

Featured Speakes at NESLA Meeting—Jan. 
21—12 

Look, Pal, NEW SHOES!—Apr. 15—14 

New Officers of NY Supts. & Foremen—Dec. 
9—11 

New Plant Stresses Modern Shoe Production— 
Dec. 23 

New Officers of NORTH AMERICAN ASSN. 
—May 20—16 

NORTH AMER. SHOE FOREMAN Convention 
Pictures—May 20—18 

Boston Greets NORWEGIANS—Sept. 23-18 

OSTRICH Tanning (4 Photos)—Dec. 9—12 

OUTSOLE AND INSOLE Attachment—Aug. 
19—12 

Versatile OVERSHOE—Sept. 23—31 

Back Zip OVERSHOE—Oct. 14—42 

A Lesson in PACKAGING—Sept. 16—25 

PAYROLL COUPON Forms—July 15—32 

PERSPIRATION-PROOF Insole—Sept. 2—35 

PPSSA Women's Style Committee—May 6—35 

PPSSA Men’s and Children’s Style Commit- 
tee—May 6—36 
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OTHER PRODUCTS 


CONTRACT TANNERS: SPECIALIZING IN COW-HIDE 
SIDES AND BELLIES —- MOROCCO — LINING GOAT 
SKIVERS — SEALSKINS — BUFFALO — PIGSKINS 


Cheam ltl C orporation 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Shark Leather 


OLCOTROP steal For The a oe 
CARIBBEAN Shack | Sjoel Di ole 


EASTERN S/o. | FOR SHOES —LUGGAGE 
BILLFOLDS—STRAPS 


CUBAN Sharh FINE LEATHER GOODS 














BEN W. 


186 LINCOLN STREET 


SEIDEL & COMPANY 


YO2Z7z-aAaAmMmwgQ 


BOSTON !1, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PHOTOS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


(Continued) 

POTDEVIN’S NEW Adhesive Coating Equip- 
ment—Mar. 18—30 

Graduating Class at PRATT INSTITUTE— 
June 3—7 

PRATT Institute: Class of '51—Dec. 23 

PRODUCTION PERFORMANCE CHECKER— 
May 13—31 

At PUBLIC RELATIONS Meeting—Nov. 11— 
15 


PSYCHIATRY Cartoon—May 6—18 

New England QUARTERMASTER Corps—Sept. 
16—29 

ROCKER SHOE Construction—Sept. 16—46 

ROLLER COATING Machine—May 6—42 

RUBBER SHOE Construction—-June 24—30 

RUDBSRG Receives Gift from Pattern Assn. 
—Apr. 15—62 

RUEPING Plant Photos—Aug. 5—36-37 

RUEPING’S Trimming & Plating Rooms— 
Aug. 5—12 

200 Years of Service at RUEPING’S—Nov. 


25—21 
Making SAFETY BOX TOE Shoes—Mar. 25 


SAFETY SHOE-TERS—Apr. 8--16 


ST. LOUIS in the Fall—Apr. 15—32 

ST. LOUIS—First and Always—Aug. 26—61 

ST. LOUIS Insignia—Oct. 21—52 

ST. LOUIS SHOEBAR—(17 pictures of Shoes) 
—Apr. 15—28-30 

“ST. LOUIS SHOE WEEK’”’ Now Official— 
Mar. 18—41 

ST. LOUIS SHOW Showings—Apr. 15—36 

Improved SANDAL CONSTRUCTION — June 

9 


3—8 
SEALSKIN FOOTWEAR—Sept. 9—30 
SEAM TRIMMING Knife—Sept. 23—12 
SEIDEL’S 60th Anniversary—June 3—9 
For SERVICES Rendered—Dec. 23 
Reinforced SHANK—Sept. 16—19 
Buried SHANK PRICE—June 24—31 
SHOE Talent With Toothpicks—Mar. 4—12 
Unit SHOE ASSEMBLER—Dec. 2—41 
SHOE FITTING—Sept. 9—43 
Increasing SHOE FLEXIBILITY—Apr. 8—32 
SHOE FLEXING Machine—Sept. 23—12 
Joins SHOE FORM Staif—Oct. 7—17 
Combination SHOE HORN and Tree — May 


6—45 
SHOE LAST—June 3—77 
One-Piece SHOE PATTERN—June 10-—31 
Last of the SHOE PEG Mills—Aug. 12—19 
Waterproof SHOE PROTECTOR—June 3—76 


W. MILENDER & SONS ly 


107 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


EXCLUSIVE SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


MILO TANNING CORP., SOUTH PARIS, MAINE 


SMOOTH AND ELK SIDE LEATHER 


VEGETABLE 
For Linings, Bag, Case, and Strap 


INDIAN TANNED LEATHER 
For Fine Casuals and Sport Shoes 


Contract Tanning 


sCONSIN 
QU LYAROUL LLL! 


1830 S.THIRD ST., MILWAUKEE 4,WIS. 
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45th Annual Convention of SHOE SERVICE 
INSTITUTE—July 15—10 

Officers Named by SHOE SERVICE INSTI- 
TUTE—Aug. 5—40 

SHOE TREE for Slingbacks—Sept. 16—47 

Plastic SHOE TREES—Nov. 18—91 

Improved Automatic Staple SIDE LASTER— 
May 6—43 

Hydraulic SIDE-LASTER—Sept. 23—34 

Rubber for SLINGBACKS—July 8—34 

SLING-STRAP Support—June 3—77 

SLIP LASTED Construction—Aug. 19—12 

Wm. SOLAR of Compo accepts billionth pair 
of Compo-made shoes from Irving Grossman 
—Sept. 30—13 

SOLE with Detachable Upper—June 3—87 

Pneumatic SOLE-LAYING Machine—July 8—34 

SOLE-ROUGHING CUTTER—Dec. 2—18 

Upper Leather SPLITTING MACHINE—July 
29—25 

SPRING SHOE SHOWCASE—Aug. 26—28 

STACY-ADAMS Co. Old and New—Feb. 18—8 

Radically Improved STEEL BOX TOE—Apr. 

STITCHDOWN Storm Welting—Nov. 18—91 

“‘Controlled STITCHING’’—Sept. 23—8 

Leather STITCHING GAUGE—Sept. 2—13 

SUNDIAL Billboard Sales Builder—Aug. 26 

World-Wide Flavor at TC Meeting—June 3—10 

Shoe Foremen Honor TANNER—Dec. 23 

TAFT Endorses Profit Sharing—Dec. 23 

TANNERS COUNCIL Candid Camera Pictures 
—June 3—30 to 56 

TANNERS FALL CONVENTION Photos — 
Nov. 4—11 to 102 

Rare Photos of Dark-Age TANNING IN 
MEXICO—Aug. 12—8 

TENITE Forms Enhance Displays—Dec. 23 

TICKETS for Piecework Pay and Production 
Control—July 15—19 

TOP BINDING—Sept. 16—17 

New TRIM for Casuals—Dec. 23 

Combination Welter and Inseam TRIMMER— 
May 13—35 

Automatic TRIMMING Machines—July 29—25 

VACUUM CLEANER on Perforating Mch. for 
Removing Plugs—July 29—23 

Promising Designers at WASHINGTON UNIV. 
Art School—May 13—14 

New WEAR TESTER—May 13—30 

Storm WELTING—June 10—26 

Howard R. WILLIS and H. H. Coey—June 
17—43 

WINHEIM of ALCA and Volweiler of ACS— 
June 17—26 

Welted WINTER BOOT—Sept. 30—10 

{mproved Making of WORKSHOES—Nov. 25—9 

Angle-Stitched WRAPPER and Platform Shoe 
—Oct. 28—8 

WRAPPER CEMENTING—Dec. 2—41 

Improved WRAPPER LASTING—Sept. 9—39 

Maxiservice X-RAY Plan—May 13—33 


PORTRAITS 


Abbott, G. M.—Nov. 18—23 

Abig, Alex—May 6-—10 
Abrahamson, Ray—Nov. 18—22 
Allard, E. J.—Nov. 11—16 

Atkins, Edward—May 6—20; Nov. 18—31 
Atkins, Paul—Apr. 15—23 

Bachle, Ross—Apr. 15—23 
Backstrand, Clifford J.—May 13—16 
Barnes, Walter E.—Feb. 4—12 
Barratt, Maxine—Nov. 18—29 
Bayes, Phillip—Oct. 21—14 

Biel, Howard—May 27—18 

Blake, Alfred G.—Mar. 18—10 
Bland, Si—June 10—9 

Braden, Jack—Nov. 18—18 

Brauer, A. J., Jr.—Apr. 15—23 
Brierley, Vernon H.—Jan. 14—8 
Brown, Chester M.—Oct. 21—41 
Byrd, Melvin Wm.—Sept. 23—20 
Bush, A. W.—Nov. 18—38 

Calvin, Edwin E.—Jan. 14—7 
Calvin, T. D.—Jan. 14—7 

Caldwell, Allen W.—Nov. 18—15 
Carney, Frank—May 6—10 

Cleven, A. M.—Nov. 18—22 
Connett, Harold—Dec. 9—25 
Dawson, W. O.—Nov. 25—10 

De Hamm, John H.—Dec. 23 

Drew, E. F.—Jan. 7—8 

Drew, Edward L.—Sept. 16—11 
Dummann, Carroll F.—May 20—10 
Dunning, George G.—Apr. 22—7 
Eaton, C. Chester—Jan. 28—11 
Edison, Mark A.—May 6—20; Nov. 18—29 
Elliott, Donald O.—Feb. 18—13 
Evans, Arthur L.—Feb. 18—11 
Field, Maxwell—May 6—20; June 3—66; Nov. 





Francis, Arlene—May 6—37 

Frazier, Wood—May 6—12 

Freund, Frank—Apr. 15—23 

Frisselle, Parker—May 6—18 

Gale, Arthur—Apr. 15—23 

Geib, Fred R.—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—92 

Gessner, Harold—May 20—16 

Gibbs, Earl C., Jr.—May 27—25 

Glass, Irving (Caricature)—Sec. 1, Feb. 25 
—20 
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Goetz, A. W.—Feb. 11—22 

Goldfarb, Edward—Nov. 25—22 

Gray, Byron A.—Oct. 21—11 

Gray, Clyde W.—Feb. 4-—23 

Gustavson, Dr. Karl H.—Apr. 15—10 

Hammer, Ruth—Nov. 18—29 

Hartley, Fred, Jr.—Oct. 21-10 

Hess, George B.—Oct. 21—11 

— Daniel (Caricature)—Sec. 1, Feb. 25 
—1 

Holmes, Joseph W.—Oct. 28—16 

Hyatt, Al—May 20—16 

Jarman, Maxey—Oct. 7—9 

Kushins, Jerome M.—Nov. 18—43 

Kamborian, Jacob S.—Apr. 1—6 

Karet, Harry—Apr. 1—8 

Keeler, Floyd Y¥.—Feb. 4—18 

Kohn, Raymond—Apr. 15—23 

Koppenhoefer, Dr. Robert M.—Apr. 29—7; 
June 17—23 

Kornreich, Max—July 8—16 

Laird, Hugh M.—Aug. 19—19 

Langston, L. E.—Oct. 21—10 

Lape, Herbert, Jr.—Dec. 9—16 

LaTorre, A. William—Nov. 11—17 

Lelyveld, Dr. Joseph—May 27—8 

Levine, Samuel—Jan. 7—7 

Ludwig, Berthold A.—Oct. 21—44 

Manley, Guy E.—Mar. 4—10 

Marks, Leslie V.—Feb. 4—9 

Martin, Clarence R.—Sept. 2—16 

May, Edward R.—Nov. 4—56 

McCleary, Dr. H. R.—Aug. 5—21 

Mealley, George H. (Caricature)—Sec. 1, 
Feb. 25—17 

Mercon, John J.—Nov. 18—42 

Metzger, Owen W.—Oct. 21—11 

Miller, Phil—Apr. 15—23 

Mills, R. A.—Oct. 21—39 

Minnoch, John K.—May 27—8 

Mitchell, Ellwyn A.—Nov. 18—22 

Moss, Stanley—Oct. 7—20 

Munro, Dr. W. P.—Feb. 11—9 

Nayudamma, Dr. Yelavarthy—Sept. 23—20 

Nelson, J. Louis (Caricature)—Sec. 1, Feb. 
25—17 


Niehause, E. H.—Feb. 11—12 
Oberlander, T. F.—June 17—7 
O’Conor, Charles W.—May 20—21; Nov. 25—8 
Orme, Wm. C.—Jan. 21—10 
Orr, Edward C.—Oct. 21—11 
Patterson, John H.—Sept. 16—9 
Peterson, Harry J.—Jan. 14—8 
Potashnick, Jerry—Sept. 16—23 
Putnam, C. A.—Jan. 7—10 
Raimond, Dr. W. A.—Feb. 11—9 
Rickey, Thos. B., Jr.—Apr. 1—7 
Roberts, Paul—Apr. 15—23 
Rote, Herbert—Mar. 4—9 
Sampson, Albert E.—Nov. 11—16 
Samuels, Julian G., Jr.—Apr. 15—23 
Sandler, Jack—Apr. 15—12 
Schnitzer, Julius G.—Sept. 16—22 
Shapiro, Frank S.—May 6—20 
Shapiro, Frank—Nov. 18—29 
Sheppard, Lawrence B.—Oct. 21—11; Nov. 18 
—45 


Simmons, John J.—Feb. 11—13 

Slosberg, Charles—Nov. 18—19 

Slosberg, S. L.—Oct. 21—11 

Somerville, Dr. Ian—June 17—23 

Spicer, Walter T.—Nov. 18—23 

Stephenson, W. W.—Oct. 21—10; Nov. 18—10 

Stewart, Weir—Oct. 21—10; Nov. 18—10 

Stix, Nathan—Nov. 18—22 

Stokes, C. G.—July 15—18 

Suellau, Vincent W.—Dec. 23 

Taylor, Thomas T.—Apr. 22—7 

Toor, H. O.—Nov. 18—19 

VanLiew, Alfred B.—Feb. 11—13 

Van Pelt, C. F. (Caricature)—Sec. 1, Feb. 25 
—20; June 3—19 

Wachenheim, Albert, Jr.—Oct. 21—11 

Wagner, Charles L.—Mar. 4—11 

Weber, Fred—Nov. 18—19 

Wells, Lou E.—July 29—12 

Wenzel, Charles J.—May 27—8 

White, E. G.—Nov. 18—18 

Whittemore, Laurence F.—July 15—9 

Winheim, A. H.—Mar. 18—6; June 10—8; 
June 17—23 

Winheim, Mrs. Ade—June 17—44 

Williams, Dean—Apr. 29—6 

Wolff, Raymond A.—May 20—10 

York, Doris—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—12 


SPECIAL ISSUES AND 
SHOE FASHION EDITIONS 


LEATHER AND ALLIED SHOE PRODUCTS 
SHOW—Sec. 1, February 25: 
— Show to Launch Healthy Sales Year 
—1 
Side Leathers—21 
Side Leathers—Growing Influence in Fash- 
ions, by Polly Drew—22 
Calf Leather—26 
Calf Highlights for Fall Shoe Styles, by 
Ruth Hamilton Kerr—27 
Kid Leather—30 
Kid for ’50’s Fall Fashions, by Helene 
O’Hara—32 
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Patent Leather—36 

Patent Leather Blossoms Again, by Philip 
Klarnet—37 

Reptile Leathers—39 

Autumn Reptiles, by Dorothy Gray—41 

Leather Show Exhibitors—43 

Fashion Coordination, by Katherine Katlin 


—50 

Growing Influence of Allied Products Show 
—5 

Allied Products Show Exhibitors—58 


SHOESCOPE EDITION, Sec. 2—February 25: 
DESIGNS 

Three-To-Seven, by Nick Gardner—23 
Front and Center, by Al Lewis—24 
Shallow Shanks, by Frances Famolare—25 
Yankees, by John Buckley—26 
Junior Rangers, by St. Louis Shoe Stylists 
Little Miss 7-To-10, by C. S. Rudberg—28 
Blucher Boy, by Mel Show—29 
That Extra Touch, by Lawrence Albiniano 
Bright Spots for Kids, by Feland—31 
Miss Eleven-To-Fourteen, by Marian Casey 


Juvenile Slip-Ons, by Richard Jewett-—33 
Naked Vamps, by United Shoe Patterns—34 
Rugged for Five-To-Ten, by John Tomes—36 


FEATURES 
Stylescope—21 
Juvenile Shoes— New Styling and Selling 
Opportunities—41 
Women’s Shoe and Leather Colors — Fall, 
1950—45 


ST. LOUIS SHOE SHOW NUMBER—April 15: 
3500 Expected at St. Louis Shoe Show—22 
St. Louis—Center of Branded Shoes—24 
St. Louis Shoebar—28 
St. Louis in the Fall, by Johnny Walsh—32 
St. Louis Shoe Showings—36 
List of Exhibitors—38 


SHOESCOPE EDITION—May 6: 
DESIGNS 
Cocktails in Manhattan, by Samuel Yellin—17 
Campus Casuals, by Dolores Fink—18 
Fall Fancies, by John Tomes—19 
The New Braided Effects, by Harry Berk 


—20 
Autumn in a Flat, by Harry Berk—21 





Cable Address: ALPHONSE 





EDMOND WEIL, Inc. 


Importers and Exporters of 


HIDES AND SKINS 


100 GOLD ST., NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Branches or agents in Principal Markets 


Paris Office—Boulevard des Italiens 15, Brazil Office—Caixa Postal 1042, Rio de Janeiro 


All Codes Used 

























Cutting, Perforating and 
Marking Machines and Dies 


Ribbon Type 
Stitch Marking Machines 


Write for Full Particulars 











If it’s new... it’s WESTERN | @ 





WESTERN SUPPLIES Co. 


SHOE 


2920 CASS AVENUE 


MACHINERY/AND CUTTING DIES 


ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 
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[T's a fact. Tanners are not easy to do 

business with unless you know how to satisfy 

their very exacting demands—unless you recognize 
that they know what they want and know how 

to get what they want. 


In oils, for example. Tanners know they cannot 
turn out a uniformly high quality leather unless they get 
uniform high quality in oils. 


For 63 years Atlas Refinery has found it very easy 

to do business with tanners because Atlas Oils 

are made to the most exacting specifications and 
because every control for quality and uniformity known 
to the science of oil refining are meticulously applied 

to the production of Atlas Oils. 


Tanners buy Atlas Oils with the confidence born 
of long known dependability. That confidence 
is our most valued possession. 


ATLAS GUARANTEED OILS 


SULPHONATED COD OILS © SULPHONATED NEATSFOOT 
OILS © PURE NEATSFOOT OILS ®@ SPLIT OILS @ 
MOELLONS ® AND MANY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS q REF 


REFINERY, INC. 
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SPECIAL ISSUES AND 
SHOE FASHION EDITIONS 
(Continued) 


Fall Footwear and Fabrics, by United Shoe 
Pattern Co.—23 

The  Soaaeeaamaeaal Flair, by Johnie Walsh 
—2 

Laze-Arounds, by Johnie Walsh—25 

Braids and Bows, by Raphael Bing—26 

Liquid Lines, by Frances Famolare and 
Marion Casey—28 and 29 

Smart in 17/8, by Virginia McCune—30 

Fall Finger Gores, by Nick Gardner—31 

Fall Flatties, by Joseph Dilk—32 

Built-Up Heels, by Edward Rosen—33 


FEATURES 
Stylescope—15 
Where Are Our ‘‘Authentic’’ Shoe Styles—22 
Are We Fully Merchandising Our Shoe 
Styles?—27 


TANNERS SPRING CONVENTION NUMBER 
—June 3: 
Balanced Output, Improved Product Stressed 
at TC Spring Meeting—19 
A Look at the Shoe Industry, by Byron A. 
Gray—22 
The Country’s Economic Outlook, by Edwin 
G. Nourse—24 
U. S. Foreign Policy, by Philip Cortney—26 
The World Hide and Leather Situation, by 
Julius G. Schnitzer—27 
Council Candids, by Irving B. Roberts— 
30 to 56 
Registrants—32 


AMERICAN LEATHER CHEMISTS CONVEN- 
TION NUMBER—June 17: 
ALCA Meeting Introducers New Technical 
Program—22 
Ade Winheim Tribute—23 
ALCA Launches Revitalized Plans, by Ade 
H. Winheim—30 
WHO’S Who—ALCA Technical Committee 
Chairman—35 
ALCA Highlights and Sidelights—43 
Golf Scores—43 
ALCA Candid Photos—45 to 59 
Tanning Research and Economics, by Irving 
R. Glass—48 
Abstracts of Technical Papers—52 
Registrants—60 


SHOESCOPE EDITION—August 26: 
Plunging Pump Lines, by Frances Famolare 


—88 
Flippant Flats by Holden & Quick—89 
Low and Lovely, by Nick Gardner—92 
High and Handsome, by Nick Gardner—93 
Sandalilts, by Jean Brock—95 
Rugged But Cool, by Joyce Forbes—96 
Little Miss Casual, by Joyce Forbes—97 
Beau Appeal, by Salvatore Style Studios—98 
Spring Two-Tones, by Jewett Shoe Patterns 
—100 
Subtle Strap Magic, by Al Lewis—101 
Caught in a Mesh, by Mel Snow—102 
Closed-Toe Sandals, by Alice McCallister— 
103 


Frou-Frou on the Side, by Johnie Walsh— 
104 


Indoor Glamour, by Leslie DeMallie—105 


LEATHER AND ALLIED SHOE PRODUCTS 
SHOW—August 26: 

Spring Leather Show—11 

Juvenile Shoes, by T. S. Hirtz—14 

The Seven Stages of Childhood—15 

Created for Spring—18 

Leather Preferred Isn't Enough—20 

Stick to Sound Merchandising, by Irving R. 
Glass—26 

Spring Shoe Showcase—28 

Leathers Walk Price Tightrope—33 

Kangaroo—Bliss in Shoe Comfort—42 

Spring Leather Colors—47 

Allied Shoe Products Suppliers Face Rising 
Prices and Demands—51 

Shoescope—75 

Stylescope—85 

List of Leather Show Exhibitors—108 

List of Allied Shoe Products Show Exhibitors 
—124 


NATIONAL SHOE FAIR NUMBER— 
October 21: 
Pricing Dilemma Keynotes Shoe Fair—10 
How to Service Your Retailers, by Phillip 
Bayes—-14 
Spring Style Report—Women’s Styles—17 
Spring Style Report—Men’s Shoes—18 
Spring Style Report—Juvenile Shoes—21 
How Mothers Buy Children’s Shoes—24 
What Happened to 1950 Shoe Sales, by 
Irving R. Glass—26 


TANNERS CONVENTION NUMBER— 
November 4: 
Tanners Focus on Military Program—11 
Tanning in a Military Economy, by Clayton 
F. Van Pelt—16 
Army Leather and Footwear Buying, by 
Brig. Gen. Howard L. Peckham—18 
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A Shoe Retailer Looks at Leather, by 
Albert Wachenheim, Jr.—19 
If War Comes Again, by Frank H. Miller 


How World War II Controls Worked, by 
Harold Connett—23 
Wartime Controls Experiences, by Lewis B. 
Jackson—72 
Industry Controls, by Sherwood B. Gay—74 
Merchandising Stressed to Hide Men-—-86 
Registrants—&9 
SHOESCOPE EDITION—November 18: 
Fashioned for Fabrics, by United Shoe Pat- 
tern Co.—56 
Open-Side Moccasins, by C. S. Rudberg—57 
Scoring With Goring, by Ralph Parker— 
58—59 
Five Aces, by Sam Yellin—60 
Strike Up the Bank, by Bea Evan—61 
Stop, Look and Glisten, by John Tomes—62 
Casually Yours, by Dolores Fink—63 
Lovely in Lace, by Harry Berk—66 
Pleated or Draped, by Harry Berk—67 
Pump Lines, by Virginia McCune—73 
Hail! The New Male, by John Buckley— 
74 and 75 
Take a Bow, by Philip Lorman—77 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE— 
November 18: 
Shoemen Head for Factory Conference—7 
Toward Technological Advance, by W. W. 
Stephenson—10 
The Conference and its Purpose, by Weir 
Stewart—10 
Conference Program—15, 18, 19, 22 and 23 
Conference Exhibitors and Products Show 
New Developments—26A 
POPULAR PRICE SHOE SHOW-— 
November 18: 
Time Presses Shoe Buyers’ Decisions—29 
Cautious Inventories for Chains, by Edward 
Atkins—31 
Consumer Shoe Purchases Decline, by Max- 
well Field—32 


TABLES AND CHARTS 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS of Quebracho and 
Hides—Feb. 4—16 

ARGENTINE EXPORTS: July 1949-1950-—— 
Oct. 14—21 

Analysis of Shoe BOTTOM FILLERS—Dec. 

BRANDING PRACTICES of 58 N. E. Shoe 
Mfrs.—Nov. 11—35 

1949 CHAIN PROFITS Off 10%—May 13—12 

Shoe CHAIN PROFITS Rise 3.1%—Sept. 9—26 

CHAIN STORE Sales: August 1950—Sept. 
23—17 

Number of CHILDREN Forecast by Census 
Bureau, 1947-1960—Feb. 18—15 

Several Tables on CHILDREN’S SHOES Sizes, 
Prices, Purchases, Ages, Etc.—Oct. 21—24 

Hand CUTTERS Wage Plan—July 29—26 

Procedure for CUTTING STANDARDS—July 
29—26 

Percent of FOOT DEFECTS Among Shoeless 
People—Sept. 16—12 

HIDE AND SKIN Imports Analyzed—Oct. 21 
—41 

HIDE PRICE Comparisons—July 22—8 

HIDE PRICES Declined Relative to Steer 
Prices, Chicago—1910-1949—-May 27—25 

Chart of HIDE PRICES Since 1918—Aug. 
26—36 


Guide for Comparative Values Between U. S. 
and Latin American HIDES AND SKINS— 
Feb. 4—12 

IMPORTS and Exports of Lea. & Rawstock— 
1949-1948—Feb. 11—11 

Rawstock and Leather IMPORTS Analyzed— 
Aug. 19—18 

January IMPORTS & EXPORTS—Mar. 25—7 

IMPORTS-EXPORTS of Lea. & Rawstock— 
July 1950—Sept. 23—19 

JUVENILE Shoe Per Capita Production, 1929- 
1949—Feb. 18—15 

Comparative LEATHER PRODUCTION—Feb. 
4—10; Mar. 11—10; Apr. 1—8; May 6—12; 
June 3—10; Aug. 26—65; Sept. 30—20; 
Oct. 28—16 

LEATHER SOLES Declining in Importance— 
May 27—25 

Jobs, MILITARY SPENDING, Output Rate 
for 12 Years—Sept. 9—32 

NEW ENGLAND’S Share of U. S. Shoe Pro- 
duction—Nov. 11—33 





SHOE PRODUCTION TABLES: 

October 1949—Jan. 7—7 and Feb. 4—14 

November 1949—Jan. 21—9 and Feb. 11—16 

Dec. 1949—Mar. 11—7, Mar. 18—7 and Apr. 
1—11 

Jan. 1950—Apr. 1—6 

Feb. 1950—May 13—10 and May 13—12 

March 1950—May 27—10, June 3—8 and 
June 10—12 

April 1950—June 24—7, July 8—-9 and July 
15—12 


May 1950—Aug. 5—18 
June 1950—Sept. 2—17 and Oct. 14—22 
July 1950—Oct. 28—33 
Aug. 1950—Oct. 28—13 
Oct. 1950—Nov. 25—19 
SHOE PRODUCTION, 1949, 1948, 1947—Sec. 
1, Feb. 25—9 
Revised 1949 SHOE PRODUCTION—-June 24—-6 
SHOE PRODUCTION Analyzed for ist 8 
Months—Aug. 25—56 


SHON PRODUCTION, 8 Months’ Totals—Oct. 
7—16 


Shares of Total U. S. SHOE PRODUCTION, 
by Areas—Nov. 11—9 
SHOE PRODUCTION and Shipments, 
by States: , 
Jan.-Oct., 1949 and 1948—Feb. 4—14 
Jan.-Nov., 1949 and 1948—Mar. 4—10 
Jan.-Dec., 1949 and 1948—Mar. 18—7 
Jan.-Feb., 1950—May 13—10 
Jan. thru March—June 10—12 
Jan. thru April—July 8—9 
May 1950—Sept. 9—26 
June 1950—Sept. 16—24 
Estimated Percentage SHOE SALES by Retail 
Price Lines—Sec. 1, Feb. 25—10 
September Chain SHOE SALES—Oct. 21)—37 
Chains SHOE SALES Figures—Nov. 18—43 
Increases in SHOE SUPPLIES Prices—Aug. 12 
—26 


STATE OF THE UNION in Five Key Years— 
Aug. 26—62 

TANNERY WAGES & Cost of Living—1948- 
1949—Feb. 11—10 

U. S. DEFENSE STATUS—A Quick Look— 
Aug. 26—58 

WELT BOOTS AND SHOES: Imports for Con- 
sumption—1948 and Jan.-Aug. 1949—Jan. 


WOMEN’S SHOE SIZE Schedule—Sept. 9—15 


AUSTRIAN Leather Book—Aug. 26—63 

“‘Guide to COLLAGEN’’—Aug. 26—57 

‘‘CHILDREN’S Shoe Fitting Manual for Retail 
Salesmen’’—May 27—11 

‘*‘DAS LEDER’’—Important New Leather Jour- 
nal, by Rolf Quarck—Apr. 1—30 

‘‘ECONOMICS of Cattlehide Leather Tanning,’’ 
by Merrill A. Watson—May 13—14 


“The FUR AND LEATHER WORKERS 
UNION’’—July 22—14 


‘“‘An Introduction to SHOERMAKING"’ — Mar. 
18—44 


Publish SHOEMAN’S GUIDE—Aug. 26—65 

“500 SYNTAN Patent Abstracts: 1911-1950,’’ 
by Philip S. Chen, Ph.D.—Sept. 9—36 

“SYNTANS and Newer Methods of Tanning,”’ 
by Philip S. Chen, Ph.D.—Sept. 9—36 


L&S TRADE SURVEYS 


PACKERS Hopeful Larger Kill Will Check 
Hide Price Rises—Sept. 23—24 

SHOE FABRICS Prices Rise, Supply Tightens 
—July 29—9 

SHOE MFRS. See Footwear Price Rises In- 
evitable—July 29—6 

Most SHOE SUPPLIES Prices Climb Since 
Korean Crisis—Aug. 12—26 

SPECIAL REPORT—Dec. 2—22 


L&S MARKETS 


Bag and Case Leathers—In Every Issue 
Belting Leathers—In Every Issue 
Calf Leathers—In Every Issue 
Calfskins—In Every Issue 

Country Calfskins—In Every Issue 
Country Hides—In Every Issue 
Country Kipskins—In Every Issue 
Deerskins—Semi-Monthly 

Dry Sheepskins—In Every Issue 
Garment Leather—In Every Issue 
Glove Leathers—In Every Issue 
Goatskins—In Every Issue 

Harness Leathers—In Every Issue 
Horsehides—In Every Issue 

Kid Leathers—In Every Issue 
Kipskins—In Every Issue 

Packer Hides—In Every Issue 
Pigskins—Semi-Monthly 
Reptiles—Semi-Monthly 

Sheep Leathers—In Every Issue 
Sheep Pelts—In Every Issue 

Side Leathers—In Every Issue 
Small Packer Hides—In Every Issue 
Sole Leathers—In Every Issue 

Sole Leather Offal—In Every Issue 
Splits—In Every Issue 

Tanning Materials—In Every Issue 
Welting—In Every Issue 

Work Glove Leathers—In Every Issue 


L&S REGULAR 
DEPARTMENTS 


COMING EVENTS—In Every Issue 

DEATHS—In Every Issue 

EDITORIALS—In Every Issue 

FEATURE ARTICLES—Every Week 

HIDES AND SKINS Markets—In Every 
Issue 

The LEATHER MARKETS—In Every Issue 

LEATHER PRODUCTION TABLES—Monthly 





CLEAR, BRIGHT COLORS KEYED TO 
SPRING COSTUME COLORS 


in COBRA SNAKESKINS 
CHOURI SNAKESKINS 
SIAM SNAKESKINS 





of fe, imine 


EATHERS 


Analysis of Tannin Extracts from Ponderosa 
PINE BARK—Feb. 4—24 

Estimated Average PRICE Per Pair—Sec. 1, 
Feb. 25—10 

Average PRICE PAID PER PAIR by Income 
Groups—Jan. 21—15 

PRODUCTIVITY CHANGES in Shoe Produc- 
tion, by Regions: 1939 to 1947—Nov. 11—9 

SHOE INDUSTRY’S PRODUCTION Compared 
with Other Major Industries—Jan. 7—15 


REPTILE 
10 JACOB STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


WoOkrtH 4-1680 
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Cattle Tails 
Cattle Hair 
Horse Tails 





WE BUY 
AND USE 






Horse Hair \\\ ¥ 
Hog Hair o 
NO QUANTITY TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL 


THE HORWICH VITKIN COMPANY 


2301-2333 SO. PAULINA ST., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Hair in the World 
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L&S 
REGULAR DEPARTENTS 


(Continued) 


MILITARY BIDS and AWARDS—Weekly 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS—Semi-Monthly 

NEWS QUICKS—Every Week 

SHOE PRODUCTION TABLE — Published 
Monthly 

SHOESCOPE (Shoe Designs and Fashions)— 


Quarterly 
END— 





TANNING MATERIALS 
(Concluded from Page 38) 


the same as 1950? (If higher 
or lower, by what percent?) 

Higher, 78 percent; lower, 14 per- 
cent; same, 8 percent. 

The higher gross should average 
about 20 percent, but the higher net 
only about 3-5 percent, due to higher 
costs and corporation taxes, and the 
excess profits tax. The anticipated 
increase in demand and sales will, of 
course, bring the anticipated higher 
volume of profits. However, 14 per- 
cent believe that the added costs and 
taxes will more than balance the in- 
creased volume and result in lower 
net. 

Controls 

8. Do you believe that gov- 
ernment price and _ allocation 
controls will be imposed on some 
tanning materials and supplies 
in 1951? 

Yes, 89 percent; no, none; uncer- 
tain, 11 percent. 

Controls are a foregone conclusion, 
according to the large majority. Some 
of the items specified: alkalis, fats, 
oils, chrome and derivatives, im- 
ported tanning extracts. etc. Many 
stated in effect, “Just about every- 
thing in the field.” 


Controls Necessary? 


9. Do you believe that such 
government controls are neces- 
sary? 

Yes, 51 percent; no, 31 percent; 
answer qualified, 18 percent. 

The time has come for controls, 
say 51 percent, with no “ifs” attached. 
To avoid more inflation; to assure 
fair distribution of scarce items; be- 
cause the government did not stock- 
pile enough of these materials, and 
must do so now, hurriedly; and for 
other reasons. But 31 percent be- 
lieve the time has not yet come for 
necessity of controls. “Let’s wait a 
bit more to see how serious this in- 
ternational situation becomes in 
terms of requiring all-out controls.” 
Some qualified their answers: “Yes, 
if war comes, but otherwise no.” ... 
“Yes, but only if applied and admin- 
istered sensibly.” .. . “Yes, if wages 
and prices on all other items are also 
controlled.” 
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WATTLE BARK and SOLID WATTLE EXTRACT 





Also other Tanning 
Materials from 
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Convert into 


CASH! 


those odd-lots of leather, or excess materials, 
unused machines or equipment you no longer 
need, 

®@ Convert these unused things into cash, save 
storage space and increase efficiency. 

® This can easily be done by using the Want 
Ads of LEATHER AND SHOES . . . at very 
small cost. ($2.50 per inch) 

® That's one good way—and one way is all 
you need—to make your offerings to thou- 
sands of shoe and leather executives and 
purchasing agents—who may need most what 
you have to sell. 


Mail Your "Want Ad" to the publication offices of: 


LEATHER 
and SHOES 


300 West Adams St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


NILA 
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for Better Leather Finishes 


EXTRA WHITE REFINED BLEACHED 
SHELLAC 
SPECIAL BONE DRY BLEACHED 
SHELLAC 


Lower Acid Number aiding quick solution 
and requiring less alkali thereby produc- 
ing more durable, more waterproof and 
higher gloss finishes. 


ALSO COMPLETE LINE OF ORANGE SHELLAC 


Working Samples Cheerfully Submitted 
HE MANTROSE CORPORATION 


i HE 
136 41ST STREET BROOKLYN 32, N. Y. 
Agents in Principal Cities 
Boston—M. F. Robie St. Loulis—C. J. Paul Erickson Co. 
Cleveland—J. H. Hinz Company’ = san Francisco—E. M. Walls 
Los Angeles—H. C. SS Danb: C ~J. E. Pike 
Philadelphia—A. C. Hurlbrink stems [bake ie age 
Chicazo—Harry Holland & Son, Inc. Canada—H. J. McAdie Co. Ltd. 
Baltimore—A. C. Hurlbrink Montreal and Toronto 
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UNITED SHOE WORKERS 


(Continued from Page 44) 


some “wage formula” increase for any major industry, 
such as the “little steel” formula. 


On the first objective, Thornton stated even a reason- 
able wage boost will hardly balance living cost rises; 
also, he feels that higher taxes ahead will practically wipe 
out these wage benefits. All in ail, USWA’s aim is to 
“keep pace” with this situation as much as possible. 


Thornton insists the union is “just as patriotic” as any 
and “will match management” in any honest effort to 
work for a common defense. Wage demands will not be 
“hoggish” he says, but they must result in more than just 
token raises. 


In several contracts for 1951, USWA won six-cent in- 
creases at both International and Brown Shoe Co.’s, eight 
cents at Florsheim Shoe Co. and from three to 10 cents 
in various other plants. At the time of the interview, the 
union was still negotiating with some 70 Massachusetts 
firms and others in New York City, Chicago, and parts 
of Maine, New Hampshire, California, Maryland and else- 
where. 


The Manpower Problem 


Thornton feels the union is in a strong bargaining posi- 
tion today, particularly as defense demands begin drain- 
ing available shoe workers, many of whom are attracted 
by higher wages in defense plants. He feels many workers, 
particularly the skilled ones who have spent their working 
lives in the shoe industry, will remain if wages are “ade- 
quate.” 


USWA is presently studying the manpower problem and 
will cooperate fully with the Government and employers 
in trying to keep experienced shoe workers at their jobs. 
At the moment, this is a personal matter with the individual 
workers. 


As far as the draft is concerned, Thornton feels worker 
availability depends greatly on the age of the shoe factory. 
In cities where shoe firms have been long established, 
the average worker is a family man of older age. In newer 
communities, where shoe factories are of recent vintage, 
the bulk of labor is made up of younger men. In the latter, 
he says, the draft loss may be from 50-75 percent. Many 
more may move to defense industries. 

(Concluded on Page 123) 


BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS 
(Continued from Page 44) 


percent increase plus an additional paid holiday from 
St. Louis women’s shoe manufacturers. Agreements with 
other manufacturers in Ohio, Wisconsin and Massachusetts 
call for five to 10 percent increases. 


Few AFL contracts for 1951 contain wage reopening 
clauses, Mara says. He believes that if the cost-of-living, 
taxes and other factors warrant it, the union will be able 
to negotiate further increases with employers. None of 
these negotiations will require strikes by union members, 


he feels. 


The Boot and Shoe Workers is not paying much atten- 
tion to company-paid pensions these days, although it does 
emphasize fringe benefits such as extra holidays, longer 
vacations, etc. Mara says eventually he would like to see 
shoe workers getting $150 monthly (including social se- 
curity) in company-paid pensions. He anticipates no im- 
mediate drive for these. 


Wage Freezes 


If mobilization is stepped up tremendously or the U. S. 
is involved in an all-out war, Mara believes projected 
wage ceilings for shoe workers will mean next to nothing. 
“Shoe manufacturers will raid each other for workers,” 
he says. “There won’t be any place else to get workers. 
The draft and defense industries will gobble them up. 


He feels that the younger, less-skilled workers may be 
drawn to defense plants but older workers will remain 
in the shoe plants. Skilled workers who think of higher- 
paid defense jobs will be kept by offers of higher salaries. 


Mara has always claimed that it is the out-of-the-way, 
fly-by-night shoe manufacturers who make it difficult for 
the unions to set a standard. Some day, he hopes, the 
CIO and AFL can get together on a merger, but he doesn’t 
see this in 1951. When they do, solving the problem will 
be easier. 

As far as the future is concerned, Mara feels that the 
shoe industry will soon be concentrated in the big com- 
panies. The trend has been that way for several years 
and unless the Government concentrates on a severe anti- 
trust program, he thinks the larger firms will literally 
“gobble up” the business of the many small ones. 


END 








BABY CALF LEATHERS 


BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. 
ST. LOUIS—Geo. J. Bucher, 1802 Locust St. 
MILWAUKEE—H. I. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 
ENGLAND—Davis Canadian Leathers Ltd., 
3 Granby St., Leicester 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES—O. B. Dahm Co., 
1602 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 





DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


Specializing in high grade full chrome calf leathers for the shoe, handbag and novelty trade 
in an extensive range (162 shades) of Ultra High Style Colors. 


TANNERY— DAVIS LEATHER CO. LTD., NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, CANADA 


DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway. 
CALIFORNIA—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co. 
LOS ANGELES—1I220 Maple Ave. 

SAN FRANCISCO—237 Eighth St. 


NEW YORK STATE—John E. Graham, 504 Case Bldg., 
82 St. Paul St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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UNITED SHOE WORKERS 
(Concluded from Page 122) 


As for a merger with the AFL, Thornton thinks it “will 
be a good thing for both unions” but feels it is still a long 
way off, certainly not in 1951. “That’s entirely a matter 
for higher CIO levels,” he says. ‘“We’re following what- 
ever the policy is there.” USWA’s president was recently 
named a member of the national CIO executive board. 

His final words concerned the general state of relations 
between shoe unions and management. Thornton thinks 





Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied Craftsmen 


Earle F. Snow, president of the independent Brotherhood 
of Shoe and Allied Craftsmen, says the unicn has already 
won its probable maximum for 1951. However, he admits 
that circumstances may change everything. 

The BSAC has over 6000 shoe worker-members, most 
of whom are employed in Brockton, Mass., area men’s 
shoe and cut sole plants. Of these, 17 are members of the 
Associated Shoe Industries, five independent, and 15 are 
cut sole plants. 

The union recently signed a new contract with these 
which is effective until Jan. 2, 1952. It provides for a 
10 percent wage increase, an 87-cent hourly minimum after 
Jan. 1, 1951, and a cost-of-living increase clause. Snow 
says the workers are satisfied with this arrangement at 
present. 

Brockton, which contains men’s shoe factories mainly, 
has been finding the going rough in recent years. One 
of its biggest setbacks was the removal of the 87-year-old 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. from the city after a long-standing 


these have improved greatly in recent years. He cited 
the example of Walton Shoe Co., in Chelsea, Mass., in 
giving each worker with at least one year’s service some 
$50 when the company liquidated. 

“That’s a lot different from the practice of others in 
the past who shut down without giving 30-year employes 
a nickel,” he said. 


wage dispute. Many of its shoe firms such as Field & 
Flint Co., Geo. E. Keith Co., Stacy-Adams Co., and Stone- 
Tarlow Co. make men’s fine dress shoes priced well above 
the volume sales range. 

During the last war, some of these firms which avoided 
service contracts for lower priced volume shoes were finally 
forced to accept contracts on Navy dress oxfords in order 
to obtain necessary materials. The BSAC expects history 
to repeat itself in this respect. 

Snow says the union has no plans for pensions but will 
undoubtedly consider them after a national labor policy 
on pensions has been generally set. Meantime, the union 
will go along with wage increases and other benefits when 
it can get them. 

As far as controls are concerned, the BSAC has no plans, 
will probably go along with the tide. Nationally speaking, 
it doesn’t have the influence of its bigger CIO and AFL 
brothers. If they adopt some definite policy on controls, 
it will probably go along with them. 
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POVL WEDSELTOFT 
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GOAT... COW 


MOCCASIN COWHIDE LEATHERS 


GLOVE LEATHERS 
GOAT . COW . BUCK 


1099 QUESADA AVENUE — 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


JOHN A. DAUER 
177 William St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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LEATHER MARKET REVIEW 


(Continued from Page 57) 


ported most weeks. Some of this 
was anticipatory buying by tanners 
who felt war-stimulated demand 
might bring on shortgages, made 
heavy purchases to cover future 
needs. Before the trade really knew 
what was happening, the inflation 
merry-go-round was on. Once started, 
there appeared little chance of halt- 
ing. 

Leather prices were somewhat 
slow in keeping pace with rawstock 
costs but mid-September found them 


reaching toward new highs. Men’s 
weight calfskins were bringing up to 
$1.30, women’s weights up to $1.25 
and calf suede up to $1.35. Black 
glazed kid soared to $1.17 top, kid 
suede to 93c. Corrected kips generally 
brought 7lc and down, corrected ex- 
tremes 62c down, bellies about 5lc. 
double rough shoulders from 72-80c, 
light sole bends up to 83c, and welt- 
ing (4% x 4) up to lle. 


Level Or Not 


The Tanners’ Council annual show- 
ing of leathers for spring and summer 
found leather sales highly stimulating 
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1905 Shenandoah Ave. 











FOR RUGGED 
BOOTS and SHOES 


CALIFORNIA TANNING CO. 





St. Louis 4, Mo. 
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at top prices. Shoe manufacturers, 
spurred on by some buying at re- 
tail, predicted an active fall anc 
winter as well as spring, purchased 
much of their leather requirement: 
well in advance. No one appeared 
particularly discouraged by higher 
prices, and there was an excellent 
demand for practically all lines of 
leather. 


Tanners found themselves doing 
such a record volume of business 
that they were soon sold ahead by 
60-90 days. Despite willingness on 
the part of shoe manufacturers to 
buy leather as far ahead as the first 
of the year, many tanners showed 
extreme reluctance to commit them- 
selves that far ahead. 


Steadying forces were doing their 
level best to exert a controlling in- 
fluence on market prices. The Com- 
modity Exchange first raised margin 
trading requirements from a previous 
basis of $800 to $1.500 and then to 
$2,000 per regular contract. Hedging 
transactions were boosted from 
$1.000 to $1,500 while “straddle” 
transactions remained at $400. 


Packers Cooperated 


Most packers cooperated with the 
Tanners’ Council’s urgings io keep 
up a steady flow of rawstock into 
regular tanning channels. Many 
finally refused to sell to speculative 
traders, held their hides and skins for 
regular customers. Everything was 
being done to keep the speculative 
inflationary element out of the mar- 


ket. 


Even the Korean situation appeared 
to be cooperating. United Nations 
forces broke the back of the North 
Korean army, raced across the 38th 
parallel, and girded for a clean sweep 
of North Korea. Hides and _ skins 
prices first steadied, then showed 
signs of weakening. Talk of Govern- 
ment controls subsided. Then Red 
China showed its hand and the roof 
fell in. 


Anybody’s Guess 


What is to come in the hide and 
skin and leather markets during 
1951 remains anybody’s guess. Need- 
less to say, the prospect is not en- 
couraging. | Government controls, 
short of a miracle, are a certainty. 
The only question remaining at this 
writing was whether across-the-board 
controls covering hides and _ skins. 
leather and shoes would be imposed 
simultaneously or one by one. Trade 
opinion on this was divided but it 
remained for the Government to de- 
cide. 
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REVIEW OF 1950 


(Continued from Page 56) 


stances a bit below. Would it be a 
case of feast followed by famine? 
After all, even during our worst na- 
tional crises there had never been a 
substantial increase in shoe consump- 
tion. The pattern seemed to hold 
now. A bustle of activity followed 
by a “resting” period. 

Military orders for footwear and 
other industry items did not begin to 
mount until about November. Mili- 
tary buying had not yet gotten into 
full gear, but the dam gates were 
widening. Actually, a degree of con- 
fusion and uncertainty surrounding 
military buying authorities, for the 
international and military picture 
was changing from week to week. It 
was difficult to anticipate or plan on 
this basis. But by the end of the year 
—December in particular—the grim 
situation had pretty much crystal- 
lized. It looked like a big standing 
armed force for the U. S. and the 
consequent heavy needs in terms of 
soldier equipment. 


1950 A Milestone 


In 1950 the shoe industry showed 
a wholesome three percent increase 
in output over the 473,000,000 (re- 
vised figures) pairs of 1949. Out- 
put for 1950 was estimated at 485- 
483 million pairs. The year 1950 
was considered a milestone for the 
industry, for it was perhaps the last 
year in the industry’s history that 
fewer than 500,000,000 pairs will be 
produced. 

Men’s shoe output ran about 
11,000,000 pairs ahead of 1949; 
youths’ and boys’ were about even 
with 1949; women’s shoes about 
6,000,000 pairs higher; misses’ 1,000.- 
000 pairs above; children’s about 114 
million more pairs; infants’ and 
babies’ footwear slightly below 1949; 
athletic footwear slightly above; and 
slippers about 500,000 pairs higher. 
These are not official figures but 
rough comparative estimates. The 
wholesome increase in men’s output 
was due, of course, in substantial 
part to military orders. 

Except for the sudden increase in 
production during August, leather 
output followed a fairly normal pat- 
tern throughout the year. The Au- 
gust buying was largely for inven- 
tory purposes. But retail shoe sales 
were not advanced sufficiently to 
consume appreciably higher shoe 
production. Thus, shoe manufactur- 
ers’ leather buying subsided after the 
August peak in most types of leathers. 


Leather prices, however, continued 
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to hold firm or advance. Though de- 
mand had leveled off somewhat, 
prices held strongly. This was at- 
tributed chiefly to general inflation- 
ary conditions afflicting all basic 
commodity markets, including hides 
and skins. 

Retailers and distributors of foot- 
wear found 1950, despite Korea, to 
be almost like any other year except, 
of course, for the two to three price 
increases that went into effect in the 
last six months. They had to mer- 
chandise just as aggressively and per- 
sistently to move shoes from their 
shelves. In fact, due to the higher 
prices they were finding it necessary 
to sell the harder. For example. 
1950 brought, via demand from re- 
tailers, more “new” shoe styles than 
in any postwar year, and more than 
in many prewar years. Retailers, ex- 
plaining this, stated that they needed 
a constant turnover of styles to create 
or hold consumer buying interest. 
Style, more than anything else, they 
reasoned, was the greatest sales- 
motivating force. The inevitable re- 
sult, however, the low-price bargain 
sale was seen everywhere—the con- 
sequence of broken size runs and 
rapid style turnover. 


Pump Dominates Field 

Leading women’s styles consisted 
of shell vamps and low-cut sides—the 
silhouette or naked-type shoe. The 
pump dominated the entire field. 
Mesh types were another big inno- 
vation during the year. Fabrics were 
having a terrific year, not only be- 
cause of high leather prices but be- 
cause they were in the middle of a 
“shoe fabrics cycle,” riding its crest. 

One phenomenon that stymied the 


shoe and leather industry, particu- 
larly in the last half, was the pall of 
buying uncertainty that hung over 
many retailers. From June to De- 
cember there was an average of two 
shoe price increases, and in some 
cases three. This posed a tremendous 
obstacle to retailers’ buying decisions 
during the Fall shoe shows. Buyers 
hedged or refused to make buying 
commitments. Their reasoning was 
simple and understandable. 

A retailer who had built his busi- 
ness on footwear falling in the $7-$9 
price range, now found this grade of 
shoe forced into another price range 
of $8-$10, or higher. This posed a 
serious problem. Should he raise 
prices and gamble that his customers 
would stay with him? Or should he 
lower his quality to retain his “old” 
price range? In either case he was 
speculating on the possibility of Jos- 
ing business. 

Meanwhile, his indecision caused 
a temporary lull of orders. Some 
manufacturers suddenly found them- 
selves with new customers consisting 
of retailers who had decided to move 
into a lower quality to retain their 
old price range, while other manufac- 
turers found some of their customers 
leaving them. However, for each 
customer lost there was one gained. 
It balanced itself out over the long 
run. 

By year’s end, government controls 
on prices seemed imminent, particu- 
larly on basic commodities. Hides 
and skins, it appeared, would be 
among the first to be struck by such 
controls. It was likely that controls 
on leather—and later on footwear— 
would follow. There seemed to be, 
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at the end of the year, no shoe ra- 
tioning or shoe fashion restrictions 
in view. However, price controls on 
hides and skins would very likely be 
accompanied by some sort of alloca- 
tions system. Almost no one foresaw 
any escape from such controls beyond 
1951, unless, of course, some miracle 
suddenly altered international con- 
ditions. 

Like almost all industries, the shoe 
and leather industry was by the end 
of the year pretty much resigned to 
operations under semi-war condi- 
tions. That denoted not only govern- 
ment controls on prices and alloca- 
tions, but shortages of some mate- 
rials, plus tightening of labor sup- 
ply. By year’s end there was already 
a pinch being felt on various metal 
items—tacks and nails, washers, etc., 
used by the shoe industry. Machin- 
ery and replacement parts were ex- 
pected to feel the squeeze later. How 
soon and to what degree again de- 
pended upon the course of national 
and international events. ‘In fact, the 
industry virtually hung in a state of 
animated suspension awaiting the 
turn of international affairs which 
would certainly determine the course 
of the economy. 


Fewer Illusions Now 


The last half of 1951 could not be 
compared to 1941, when Hitler was 
at war in Europe and the U. S. was 
acting as “supplier” for the free coun- 
tries. We were, at that time, indi- 
rectly involved, whereas this year we 
were right in the middle of the mess 
in direct conflict with the enemy. In 
1941 there was still belief that we 
could remain isolated, a semi-neutral 
country. This time the picture is 
different. There are fewer illusions. 
All this created an active “war pre- 
paredness tempo” for the national 
economy and for all industries. The 
fact that our national budget would 
reach a minimum of $73 billions by 
mid-1951, and higher thereafter 
(even higher than the wartime peak). 
was indicative that we were posi- 
tively in a wartime economy. 


The shoe and leather industry 
could thus look back on 19590 as per- 
haps the last peacetime year for the 
many years ahead. We were enter- 
ing. as many national officials had 
declared, an economy of at least semi- 
war status that might last 10 to 15 
years. It was the farewell to business 
as usual. It signified a whole new 
era for business and industry ahead 
—and for the nation as a whole. It 
stood as an historic milestone—the 
end of an era, too early yet to 
evaluate, but one which would occupy 
historians for decades to come. 
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MILITARY PROCUREMENT 
(Concluded from Page 46) 


The services also averaged four 
million goat and kid skins or 10.3 
percent of annual output, 6.3 million 
sheep and lamb skins or 11.6 percent 
of total, and 15 million sq. ft. of 
horsehides or 33.1 percent of total 
annual output. 

In another war, these figures would 
be expanded somewhat to take care 
of a bigger armed forces and very 
possibly greater numbers of civilians 
serving in home defense groups. Dur- 
ing World War II, the military 
bought regularly over 700 items using 
leather. Most of these would be re- 
peated in another war. 


Other Factors 

Several other factors will come 
into being in 1951. One is the strong 
probability that Congress will vote 
some sort of Universal Military 
Training for youths of high school 
age. UMT may be confined to youths 
of 18 but if they remain in uniform 
for a period of 21 months to two 
years, each will need three pairs of 
footwear per year. 

Secondly, the Government is ex- 
pected to merge the Coast Guard 
with the Navy and expand this serv- 
ice tremendously—making still more 
calls on footwear. As the months 
pass and hundreds of cargo ships 
and oil tankers are recalled from the 
“moth balls,” the Merchant Marine 
will be expanded—another drain on 
leather and footwear supplies. 

Even short of actual war, civilian 
defense will take a good bite of the 
nation’s footwear production. There 
is considerable talk about the na- 
tion’s cities and towns forming 
Police Reserve Units drawn from the 
various police departments. Expan- 
sion of these departments means 
more shoes. Washington, D. C., alone 
now wants some 4000 such police 
reserves and has already asked 
Congress for clothing and equipment 
appropriations. 

Two other potential sources of de- 
mand for boots and shoes may come 
into being in 1951. First is the former 
Civilian Conservation Corps which 
many believe will be revived. 

Secondly, and more likely, is the 
early formation of State Home 
Guards to replace National Guard 
units that will undoubtedly be called 
to active duty in coming months. 

All in all, previous estimates of 
military footwear needs have been 
outdated in a few short weeks. The 
prospect now is for a heavy military 
demand on the nation’s leather and 
shoe production. 
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SHOE DEPT. STORES 
(Concluded from Page 34) 


same as 1950? (If higher or 
lower, by what percent?) 

Higher, 49 percent; lower, 13 per- 
cent; same, 38 percent. 

The majority group thinks sales 
dollar-wise will be 10 percent higher, 
unit-wise 3-5 percent. An interest- 
ing point cited: “With the huge mo- 
bilization program facing the U. S., 
people will be much more active in 
all walks. That means more usage 
of shoes—and more consumption.” 


Buying Range 

8. In 1951, do you plan to 
do your buying on shorter or 
longer range than in 1950, or 
about the same? (If longer 
or shorter, by how much?) 

Shorter, 44 percent; longer, 30 per- 
cent; same, 26 percent. 

The anticipated change in buy- 
ing range is about 30 days, shorter 
or longer. The “shorter” group con- 
tends that it will be necessary to buy 
closer to season because of unpredict- 
able shifts in consumer trends next 
year. The “longer” group contends 
that deliveries will be delayed, goods 
harder to get—hence the need for 
longer range buying, particularly of 
staples. 

Price Controls 

9. Do you expect government 
price controls to be imposed on 
footwear in 1951? 

Yes, 58 percent; no, 42 percent. 

The “yes” group expects such con- 
trols around mid-year, possibly be- 
fore. Practically no one expects shoe 
rationing next year. The “no” group 
feels that if controls are applied to 
hides and skins and leather and other 
basic materials, shoe prices will ad- 
just to reasonable levels by them- 
selves. 

Controls Necessary? 

10. Do you believe that price 
controls on footwear are needed ? 
Yes, 73 percent; no, 27 percent. 

There is overwhelming sentiment 
for price controls on footwear—par- 
ticularly at the manufacturing level, 
but willingness to accept them at the 
retail level too. 

Retail Buying Policies 

11. Do you foresee any sig- 
nificant shifts in retailers’ buy- 
ing policies for the coming year? 

Two schools of thought expressed 
here: (1) inflationary prices and 
wages will, as always, cause a shift 
in buying to better grades or higher- 
priced lines; (2) prices reach a con- 
sumer saturation point, from which 
a shift to lower priced lines is made. 


SHOE FASHIONS 
(Concluded from Page 36) 


Significant Factors 


4. What single significant 
factor do you believe will most 
affect shoe styles next year? 


The factors most frequently cited: 


1. Imposition of fashion controls. 


2. Shortages of style leathers, 
thus forcing a shift in patterns and 
constructions, and a consequent shift 
in fashions. 


3. Shortages of certain materials 
and supplies, bringing in deteriora- 
tion of quality, in turn affecting fash- 
ions. 


4. The military draft of young 
men—due to have a very potent ef- 
fect on young men’s shoe fashions. 


5. A return of the “military in- 
fluence” in footwear fashions. 


6. The influence of television on 
all fashions. Note: the potent “West- 
ern” influence on boys’ and youths’ 
footwear, as an example. 


Style Promotion 


5. Do you believe that shoe 
manufacturers and retailers are 
promoting or merchandising 
shoe fashions in the proper way 
to obtain maximum sales effect? 
If not, what do you suggest can 
be done to improve these ef- 
forts? 


Yes, 62 percent; no, 38 percent. 


There were few strongly expressed 
opinions opposing present methods 
used in promoting and merchandis- 
ing styles. Most of the “no” group 
felt that the promotional deficiency 
was primarily one of degree rather 
than of kind—that is, not enough 
promotional push behind the present 
efforts, most of which they consid- 
ered satisfactory. However, there 
were a number which felt that many 
shoe manufacturers needed to show 
more originality, creativeness and 
initiative regarding shoe styles and 
their promotions. Also, that an ele- 
ment of uncertainty and “too much 
guesswork” was common among 
many shoe men concerning fash- 
ions. One typical comment: “They 
make ’em, launch ’em . . . and pray 
to heaven they'll click. It’s ninety- 
five percent gamble and not enough 
pre-testing of markets to get a pre- 
view of public reception or rejection 
of what they plan to offer.” 
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SHOE CHAINS 
(Concluded from Page 35) 


lower? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 

Higher, 13 percent; lower, 13 per- 
cent; same, 74 percent. 

Most will play their inventory 
cards close to the chest, holding to 
same amounts as 1950 average “until 
the trend crystallizes.” Other per- 
tinent comments: “This is no time 
to gamble” “We're playing it 
safe” . . . “Units will cost us more 
money, so we'll have to hold to fluid 
minimums.” 


Profits 

7. For the year ahead, do 
you foresee your profits as 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1950? (If higher, or lower, 
by what percent?) 

Higher, 7 percent; lower, 22 per- 
cent; same, 71 percent. 

Higher dollar volume will be si- 
phoned off by taxes and other in- 
creased costs to give a net about equal 
to 1950 profits. Typical comment: 
“Those who don’t do the added vol- 
ume to pay for added costs are going 
to be in the soup profit-wise.” About 
a fourth believes that those added 
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LEATHER and SHOES 


costs will not be sufficiently balanced 
by added business, and will result in 
a five percent lower net. 


Buying Range 

8. In 1951, do you plan to 
do your buying on shorter or 
longer range than in 1950, or 
about the same? (If shorter 
or longer, by how much?) 

Shorter, 33 percent; longer, 54 
percent; same, 13 percent. 

Those chains dealing appreciably 
in women’s staples, or in children’s 
and men’s, will tend toward longer 
range buying (30 to 60 days) “as a 
hedge against late deliveries or in- 
adequate fill-ins.” Most of these 
prefer shorter range buying but “are 
bowing to necessities.” Novelty and 
casuals will tend to be bought on 
shorter range—30 days shorter. “The 
market will be more delicate next 
year—so we have to play closer to it 
in buying.” 

Price Controls 

9. Do you expect government 
controls to be imposed on foot- 
wear in 1951? 

Yes, 54 percent; no, 46 percent. 

Controls are expected at the manu- 
facturing and rawstock levels, but not 
yet in sight at the retail level, accord- 
ing to nearly half of the replies. But 
slightly more than half see controls 
imposed approximately by mid-year, 
though many said “around the first 
quarter.” 

Controls Necessary? 

10. Do you believe that price 
controls on footwear are needed? 
Yes, 19 percent; no, 81 percent. 

On this question, this was one of 
the largest “opposition” votes regis- 
tered by any branch of the industry. 
Most were in agreement th.at controls 
would be needed on rawstock and 
at the manufacturing end, but not 
at retail. “Control the root of price 
rises and you automatically control 
the superstructure,” was one typical 
comment. In short, responsibility 
for prices rests at the producer rather 
than the retail level. 

Retail Buying Policies 

1l. Do you foresee any sig- 
nificant shifts in retailers’ buy- 
ing policies for the coming vear? 

Some of the comments: “Will try 
for more turnover” - “Will ~~ 
closer check on inventories” 

“Will shift to lower priced lines” 

“We feel some real changes in the 
wind, but not sure how or what the 
crystallization will be.” However, 
about a third feels that there will be 
no significant buying policy changes 
next year—except, perhaps, a more 
vigorous effort to keep inventories 
attuned to consumer demands. 
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SHOE MATERIALS 
(Concluded from Page 40) 


Costs 


4. How do you see your costs 
for the year ahead — higher, 
lower or about the same as 1950? 
(If higher or lower, by what 
percent?) 


Higher, 91 percent; lower, none; 
same, 9 percent. 


Costs should average 10-15 percent 
above 1950, is the opinion. Taxes 
will take big extra bite. Labor, even 
with wage freeze, is expected to have 
“loopholes” allowing small advances. 
Overhead will also crawl upward. 
Controls will help greatly, but won’t 
hold costs fast. 


Profits 


5. For the year ahead, do 
you foresee your profits as 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1950? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 


Higher, 29 percent; lower, 39 per- 
cent; same, 24 percent; uncertain, 
3 percent. 


The “higher” group thinks volume 
will be up 5-10 percent, but that net 
will be about the same as 1950, or at 
best 3-5 percent better. The largest 
group, however, sees profits lower by 
5-10 percent, due to higher taxes and 
costs, and inability to make it up 
through volume because of insuf- 
ficient rawstock available to meet de- 
mand. The general opinion, higher 
before taxes but lower after. 


Sales Promotion 


6. Do you plan any appre- 
ciable stepping up of sales pro- 
motion efforts for the coming 
year? 


Yes, 39 percent; no, 49 percent; 
same, 12 percent. 


Depends upon what you’re selling. 
Products whose raw materials may 
be in short supply will get no added 
sales promotion push, while others 
will push harder next year to take 
advantage of competitive products 
whose raw materials are in short 
supply. But the large majority plan 
no reduction in efforts. “Got to let 
em know we’re still in there pitch- 
ing.” 


Price Controls 


7. Do you expect govern- 
ment price controls to be im- 
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posed in 1951 on any of the 
types of products you make? 

Yes, 74 percent; no, 14 percent; 
uncertain, 12 percent. 

Some of the products (or their 
raw materials) expected to be hit: 
rubber (soles, heels, etc.) ; steel (ma- 
chinery, parts, nails, shanks, etc.) ; 
basic chemicals, platforms; cotton 
textiles (linings, etc.) ; threads; shoe 
buckles and ornaments; leather fin- 
ishes; shoe board. 


Controls Necessary? 
8. Do you believe that such 


controls are necessary? 

Yes, 57 percent; no, 27 percent; 
answer qualified, 16 percent. 

Many of the “no” group feel that 
the price rises have been “artificial” 
and hence can be self-controlled with 
some pressure. Or that controls 
should be applied to basic commodi- 
ties rather than finished goods; or 
will cause serious bottlenecks in sup- 
ply. The “yes” and “answer quali- 
fied” group believe controls should 
be applied if such controls are across 
the board—all types of products and 
wages. 
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WOMEN'S SHCES 
(Concluded from Page 14) 
Costs 

6. As compared with 1950, 
do you think next year’s costs 
for the following will be higher, 
lower or about the same? (lf 
higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Labor: Higher, 91 percent; 
lower, none; same, 9 percent. 

Materials: Higher, 94 percent; 
lower, none; same, 6 percent. 

Overhead: Higher, 88 percent; 
lower, none; same, 12 percent. 

Labor costs are expected to be up 
8-10 percent; materials costs up 12- 
15 percent; overhead costs up 5-10 
percent. A number cited that even 
with controls the upward movement 
of costs would be inevitable. 


Inventories 

7. How will you plan your 
inventories for 1951 — higher, 
lower or about the same as 1950? 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Finished Footwear: Higher, 37 
percent; lower, 19 percent; same, 
44, percent. 

Leathers: Higher, 43 percent; 
lower, 23 percent; same, 34 percent. 


Shoe Supplies: Higher, 44 per- 
cent; lower, 23 percent; same, 33 
percent. 

Over-all, women’s shoe manufac- 
turers will tend or try to keep their 
inventories a bit higher in prepared- 
ness for anticipated delays in deliv- 
eries or shortages. However, much 
depends upon market conditions. 


Expansion Plans 

8. Does your firm plan any 
expansion of facilities or opera- 
tions in 1951? 

Yes, 23 percent; no, 77 percent. 

The majority feels unable. at this 
time, due to general conditions, to 
make definite decisions on expanded 
operations or facilities, and will tend 
to decide upon the new conditions 
that arise in coming months. About 
a fourth had already made plans and 
intend to carry them through. 


Merchandising Programs 

9. Regarding merchandising 
plans for 1951, do you plan to 
step them up, tone them down, 
or leave them about the same 
as 1950? (If up or down, by 
what percent?) 

Up, 24 percent; down, none; same, 
76 percent. 

Temporary indecision was com- 


monly expressed. The typical com- 
ment: “Our planning on this hinges 
largely on the course of national and 
international events.” 


Price Controls 

10. Do you believe that gov- 
ernment price controls will be 
imposed on footwear in 1951? 
If so, approximately when? 

Yes, 65 percent; no, 18 percent; 
answer qualified, 17 percent. 

Almost three-fourths of the “yes” 
group believes controls will come 
during the first quarter, while all this 
group thinks by the second quarter 
for sure. The qualified answers were 
based largely on the war situation— 
“Yes, if war situation intensifies.” 
The “no” group believes controls will 
go on raw materials but not this year 
on footwear. 


Controls Necessary? 

1l. Do you believe that price 
controls should be imposed on 
footwear? 

Yes, 54 percent; no, 31 percent; 
answer qualified, 15 percent. 

More than half believes controls 
should be applied now to stop further 
rises, and “to give us a more posi- 
tive sense of direction.” The “no” 
group is opposed on_ principle 
mostly. 





SHOE WHOLESALERS 
(Concluded from Page 30) 


inventories feel that retailers will be 
seeking more variety—larger stocks 
to select from, stylewise and sizewise. 
Those voting “lower” expect their 
inventories to be about 12-15 percent 
lower; while those voting “higher” 
expect about an 8 percent increase. 


Profits 


7. For the year ahead, do 
you foresee your profits as 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1950? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 


Same, 61 percent; lower, 13 per- 
cent; higher, 26 percent. 


Though sales and dollar volume 
may go up, a bigger tax bite and 
higher costs will level the increases 
and trim profits to 1950 size. Those 
believing net profits will be higher 
expect the increase to be no more than 
five percent, average; while those 
voting “lower” think the decline will 
amount to 10-12 percent. 


Buying Range | 


8 In 1951, do you plan to 
do your buying on shorter or 
longer range than in 1950, m 
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about the same? (If shorter or 
longer, by what percent?) 


Shorter, 75 percent; longer, 13 
percent; same, 12 percent. 

The “shorter” group says its buy- 
ing range wili be reduced by 30-50 
days. This complies with the inven- 
tories plans revealed above: that is, 
smaller, more fluid inventories. Those 
planning to buy on longer range 
(30-60 days) feel that 1951 will 
bring supply shortages, plus govern- 
ment controls, thus affecting deliv- 
eries. So longer-range buying will be 
essential to maintain inventories. 


9. Do you expect govern- 
ment price controls to be im- 
posed on footwear in 1951? 


Yes, 58 percent; no, 27 percent; 
uncertain, 15 percent. 

The “yes” group believes that con- 
trols will come on footwear in the 
latter half of the year, around Sept.- 
Oct. Most believe that controls will 
come much earlier on hides, skins 
and leathers. All think, however, that 
all-out war will bring sweeping con- 
trols on all commodities, footwear 
included. The “no” group sees no 
serious production difficulties to 
hamper footwear supply—and hence 
little likelihood of price controls im- 
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posed where the supply-demand law 
can function normally. 


10. Do you believe that price 
controls on footwear are 
needed? 

Yes, 59 percent; no, 41 percent. 

The “yes” group feels that shoe 
prices have gone too much out of 
line. But almost all were emphatic 
that there was no need of shoe ration- 
ing at this time. The “no” group are 
strong in the opposition views—ex- 
cepting, of course, in the case of all- 
out war. This group believes that 
voluntary controls can work satisfac- 
torily. Many cited that price con- 
trols on rawstock might be the real 
answer. 

Buying Policies 

1l. Do you foresee any sig- 
nificant changes in_ retailers’ 
buying policies for the coming 
year? 

A majority of the answers here 
emphasized one point: more cautious 
buying by retailers due to (1) the 
tense international situation that 
might blow up any time and affect 
business; (2) the fact that late Fall 
shoe business was slow, leaving 
lumpy inventories, and thus making 
retailers more cautious for the year 


ahead. 
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MEN'S SHOES 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


Materials: Higher, 84 percent; 
lower, none; same, 16 percent. 


Overhead: Higher, 89 percent; 


lower, none; same, 11 percent. 


The consensus: labor up 7-10 per- 
cent; materials and supplies up about 
15 percent; overhead up 5-10 per- 
cent. A common opinion expressed: 
“Controls, unless rigid in regulation 
and administration, will help to a 
large degree but won’t stop price in- 
creases in their tracks.” 


Inventories 


7. How will you plan your 
inventories for 1951 — higher, 
lower or about the same as 1950? 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 


Finished Footwear: Higher, 32 
percent; lower, 17 percent; same, 
31 percent. 


Leathers: Higher, 33 percent; 
lower, 13 percent; same, 44 percent. 


Materials & Supplies: Higher, 
29 percent; lower, 14 percent; same, 
57 percent. 


About half the men’s shoe produc- 
ers will try to hold inventories at 
about 1950 levels, while a third will 
try to boost their inventories about 
10 percent. All are concerned about 
deliveries, particularly of supplies or 
materials which may be in short sup- 
ply as the year wears on. 


Expansion Plans 


8. Does your firm plan any 
expansion of operations or facil- 
ities in 1951? 

Yes, 11 percent; no, 89 percent. 

The overwhelming “no” vote was 
expressed in simple terms by most: 
“We don’t know what to plan at the 
moment — expansion, reduction or 
just holding tight. We'll try to ad- 
just to conditions and trends as fast 
as they crystallize.” One main prob- 
lem: whether enough materials will 
be available even if expansion plans 
are made. 


Merchandising Plans 


9. Regarding merchandising 
plans for 1951, do you plan to 
step them up, tone them down, 
or leave them about the same 
as 1950? (If up or down, by 
what percent?) 


Up, 26 percent; down, none; same, 
74 percent. 
In the lower priced field the mer- 
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chandising plans are more active 
than in other branches. “There’s a 
good opportunity to drive a sales 
wedge with lower priced shoes next 
year—so we'll promote hard.” But 
most firms plan to hold tight, work 
on last year’s level, and adjust ac- 
cordingly to whatever turns up sea- 
son to season. 


Price Controls 


10. Do you believe that gov- 
ernment price controls will be 
imposed on footwear in 1951? 
If so, approximately when? 


Yes, 71 percent; no, 29 percent. 

The large majority of the “yes” 
group believes that such controls will 
come in the first quarter. None of 
this group thinks controls will come 
later than June. The “no” group 
sees controls in 1951 for raw mate- 
rials and other basic supplies, but 
not for such finished goods as foot- 
wear—unless, of course, war suddenly 
breaks out. 


Controls Necessary? 


1l. Do you believe that price 
controls on footwear should be 
imposed? 

Yes, 36 percent; no, 48 percent; 
answer qualified, 16 percent. 

A third firmly believes that now is 
the time for controls, and some be- 
lieve controls should have been ap- 
plied in the Oct.-Dec. period of 
1950. 


— END — 


JUVENILE SHOES 
(Concluded from Page 18) 


higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Labor: Higher, 100 percent; 
lower, none; same, none. 

Materials: Higher, 91 percent; 
lower, none; same, 9 percent. 

Overhead: Higher, 70 percent; 
lower, none; same, 30 percent. 

The figures are obvious as to the 
consensus. Higher costs all along 
the line. Delay in controls, several 
cited, would only serve to build the 
costs, and hence the price, spiral. 


Inventories 


7. How will you plan your 
inventories for 1951 — higher, 
lower or about the same as 1950? 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent? ) 


Finished Footwear: Higher, 
none; lower, 24 percent; same, 76 
percent. 


Leathers: Higher, 55 percent; 
lower, 9 percent; same, 36 percent. 


Supplies: Higher, 53 percent; 
lower, 10 percent; same, 37 percent. 


The figures here are significant. 
These manufacturers evidently antici- 
pate a tighter supply situation, and 
hence intend to increase inventories 
of leathers, materials and supplies— 
average about 10 percent. 


Expansion Plans 


8. Does your firm plan any 
expansion of facilities or opera- 


tions in 1951? 


Yes, 27 percent; no, 64 percent; 
undecided, 9 percent. 


About two-thirds are making no 
such plans, at least pending national 
developments and general clearing of 
the fog. Others, materials and regu- 
lations permitting, will go ahead. 


Merchandising Program 


9. Regarding your merchan- 
dising program for 1951, do you 
plan to step it up, tone it down, 
or leave it about the same as 
1950? (If up or down, by what 
percent?) 

Up, 55 percent; down, none; same, 
45 percent. 

None of this group sees any rea- 
son for relaxing merchandising ef- 
fort, despite conditions. As one 
pointed out: “Korea showed us that 
wars do not mean added shoe sales.” 


Price Controls 


10. Do you believe that gov- 
ernment price controls will be 
imposed on footwear in 1951? 
If so, approximately when? 

Yes, 74 percent; no, 9 percent; 
answer qualified, 17 percent. 

The majority believes controls will 
come during or shortly after the first 
quarter, with a few holding out for 
the second half. The “no” and “qual- 
ified answer” groups think there’ll be 
no controls this year unless there is 
war. 


Controls Necessary? 
11. Do you believe that such 


controls on footwear should be 
imposed? 

Yes, 55 percent; no, 27 percent; 
answer qualified, 18 percent. 

More than half want controls now 
—to halt the price spiral which they 
think is hurting sales. The others 
want to hold out to see if conditions 
worsen internationally, at which time 
controls should be instantly applied. 
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SHOE UPPER LEATHERS 
(Concluded from Page 20) 


Controls Necessary? 


7. Do you believe that such 
controls should be imposed? 

Yes, 63 percent; no, 28 percent: 
qualified answer, 9 percent. 

Costs 

8. As compared with 1950, 
do you see your 1951 costs for 
the following as higher, lower 
or about the same? (If higher 
or lower, by what percent?) 

Labor: Higher, 100 percent; 
lower, none; same, none. 

Hides and Skins: Higher, 94 
percent; lower, none; same, 6 per- 
cent. 

Other Supplies: Higher, 100 
percent; lower, none; same, none. 

Overhead: Higher, 93 percent; 
lower, none; same, 7 percent. 

Almost a complete resignation to 
higher costs. Consensus is that labor 
cost will be up 10 percent; hides and 
skins up 15 percent; other supplies 
up 10 percent; overhead up 5-8 per- 
cent. Even with controls or roll- 
backs, cost rises may be tempered a 
bit but will still be above 1950. 


Inventories 

9. How do you expect to 
plan inventories for 1951 — 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1950? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 

Finished Leather: Higher, 8 per- 
cent; lower, 50 percent; same, 38 
percent. 

Hides and Skins: Higher, 25 
percent; lower, 22 percent; same, 44 
percent. 

Other Supplies: Higher, 29 per- 
cent; lower, 22 percent; same, 49 
percent. 

Finished leather stocks will be 
lower because of faster turnover 
based on increased demand. On hides 
and skins, it is “hoped” that inven- 
tories will be higher, though 22 per- 
cent believe that supplies won’t be 
available for such increased inven- 
tories. 

Rawstock Supply 

10. For 1951, do you believe 
that available rawstock supply 
will be higher, lower or about 
the same as 1950? (If higher 
or lower, by what percent?) 

Domestic: Higher, 28 percent; 
lower, 23 percent; same, 49 percent. 

Foreign: Higher, 6 percent; 
lower, 65 percent; same, 29 percent. 

Over-all supply will probably be 
less, despite increased domestic out- 
put. Anticipated reduction in imports 
will at least balance this, according 
to consensus. Foreign supply is ex- 
pected to decline 10-15 percent. 
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SOLE LEATHERS 
(Concluded from Page 24) 


Controls Necessary? 

7. Do you believe that gov- 
ernment price controls should 
be imposed? 

Yes, 59 percent; no, 41 percent. 

Most of the “yes” group contends 
that prices are already out of line. 
The “no” group believes that the law 
of supply and demand, plus competi- 
tive forces, will rapidly temper the 
upward price trend in soling materi- 
als, and hence no need of controls. 


Costs 

8. As compared with 1950, 
do you see your 1951 costs for 
the following as higher, lower 
or about the same? (If higher 
or lower, by what percent?) 

Labor: Higher, 84 percent; lower, 
none; same, 14 percent. 

Hides and Skins: Higher, 88 
percent; lower, none; same, 12 per- 
cent. 

Other Supplies: Higher, 97 per- 
cent; lower, none; same, 3 percent. 

Overhead: Higher, 76 percent; 
lower, none; same, 24 percent. 


Inventories 


9. How do you expect to 
plan inventories for 1951 — 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1950? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent? ) 

On Finished Leather: Higher, 
15 percent; lower, 68 percent; same, 
17 percent. 

On Hides and Skins: Higher, 
31 percent; lower, 34 percent; same, 
35 percent. 

On Other Supplies: Higher, 69 
percent; lower, 14 percent; same 17 
percent. 

Most will carry lower inventories 
on finished leather. An effort will be 
made to increase rawstock inven- 
tories. The majority will try to stock 
larger amounts of items where short- 
ages are expected to occur. 


Rawstock Supply 
10. For 1951, do you be- 
lieve that available rawstock sup- 
ply will be higher, lower or 
about the same as 1950? (if 
higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 
Domestic: Higher, 51 percent: 
lower, 33 percent; same, 16 percent. 
Foreign: Higher, 16 percent: 
lower, 52 percent; same, 32 percent. 
of tanners. Increased military de- 
mands will force up a higher cattle 
kill and hence increased amounts of 
domestic hides. An increase of 5-10 
percent. But a third felt that supply 
would fall about 5 percent. 
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OTHER LEATHERS 
(Concluded from Page 28) 


extremes requiring such controls. 
Nearly half qualified their answers: 
“Yes—if the war situation intensi- 
fies”... “If the armed forces re- 
quire appreciably more leather” . 
“Not unless everything else also goes 
under controls.” 


Costs 

8. As compared with 1959, 
do you see your 1951 costs for 
the following as higher, lower 
or about the same? (If higher 
or lower, by what percent?) 

Labor: Higher, 91 percent; same, 
9 percent; lower, none. 

Hides and Skins: Higher, 89 
percent; same, 11 percent; lower, 
none. 

Other Supplies: Higher, 92 per- 
cent; same, 8 percent; lower, none. 

Overhead: Higher, 79 percent; 
same, 21 percent; lower, none. 

The figures expressed in these opin- 
ions make the cost picture obvious— 
overwhelmingly higher costs. Opin- 
ion on average costs increase: 10-15 
percent. 


Inventories 

9. Do you expect to plan in- 
ventories for 1951 higher, lower 
or about the same as 1950? (If 
higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

On Finished Leather: Higher, 
none; lower, 19 percent; same, 81 
percent. 

On Hides and Skins: Higher, 
10 percent; lower, 11 percent; same, 
79 percent. 

On Other Supplies: Higher, 
8 percent; lower, none; same, 92 per- 
cent. 

No appreciable changes are at 
present anticipated in inventories. 
As many said, “We’ll play our inven- 
tories on a day-to-day basis.” 


Supplies 

10. For 1951, do you believe 
that available rawstock supplies 
will be higher, lower or about 
the same as 1950? (If higher 
or lower, by what percent?) 

Domestic: Higher, 29 percent; 
lower, 11 percent; same, 60 percent. 

Foreign: Higher, 9 percent: 
lower, 28 percent; same, 63 percent. 

In domestic supply, military re- 
quirements might require higher 
slaughter and hence increased sup- 
ply of rawstock. On the other hand, 
increased military demand might 
simply be siphoned off civilian re- 
quirements, with over-all supply hold- 
ing about even with last year. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Wanted and For Sale 





Lines Wanted 


LARGE NEW YORK JOBBERS, rated over 
$100,000 in first column, are now seeking to 
take on regular commission lines of leather 
and sundry items. 

We have a staff of five salesmen calling on 
N. Y., N. J., Conn. and Penn. Territory. 

We occupy entire 6 floor building in the 
Heart of the N Y. leather Swamp and in this 
business for over 25 years. Can arrange to 
carry samples, inventory, etc. Would like to 
hear from interested parties. Address M-10, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 





Lacquer and Thinner 


THE NEWARK PLANT of the Samuel Smidt 
Chemical Co. is in fairly good supply on lac- 
quer and thinner raw materials. They are in 
a position to take on a limited amount of addi- 
tional business. 

A well balanced, sweet smelling lacquer 
thinner at under $1.00 per gallon and a high 
gloss plating lacquer at $1.85, both laboratory 
controlled; drums returnable. Prices F.O.B. 
Samuel Smidt Chemical Co., 410 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 





Sheridan Press Wanted 


SHERIDAN PRESS headsize 48 x 26”. 
Address M-16, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





For Sale — 
CREAM SHEARLING 


Combination Tanned 


YR” and 14” 





TEXAS PICKLED PACKER 
GOATSKINS 


TEXAS SKIN PROCESSING CO. 
Shearling Tanners 


908 S. MEDINA St., 
SAN ANTONIO 7, TEXAS 





SEDGWICK K. JOHNSON 
Leather Chemist and Tanner 
Research and Government Work a Specialty 


E-4 19 Pingry Place, Elizabeth 3, N. J. 
ELizabeth 3-7336 





Help Wanted 





Sales Correspondent 


NEWLY CREATED position open for Sales 
Correspondent in a long established company 
located in Milwaukee, manufacturing leather 
products sold to shoe manufacturers, jobbers 
and users of leather specialties. Knowledge of 
shoe manufacturing desirable, but not essen- 
tial. Address M-13, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 
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Rates 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the “Situations Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘Help 
Wanted”’ and ‘‘Special Notices’? and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.”’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
coneerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 











Sales Agent New England 


KID TANNER seeks competent agent able 
to give intensive coverage of all New Eng- 
land shoe accounts. Write full particulars. 


Address M-15, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Wanted 


EXPERIENCED SHIPPING CLERK with 
knowledge of leather, by New York leather 
wholesaler. Five days. Good salary. Write 
full particulars. Address X-10, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 





Situations Wanted 





Stitching Room Foreman 


Now available. Will go anywhere. A really 
capable man. Knows his job inside and out. 
Apply Box X-7, Leather and Shoes, 10 High 
St., Boston 10, Mass. 





Salesman 


WEST COAST SALESMAN representing high 
grade finished-leather manufacturer serving 
jobbers and manufacturers esires additicnal 
line of leather or kindred item used by fabri- 
eators of leather. Address M-17, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 





Making Room Foreman 


OF LONG AND WIDE expecience seeks new 
connection. Top references from best concerns. 
Address X-3, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 

10 High, Street., 

Boston 18, Mass. 





Lasting Room Foreman 


OF OUTSTANDING ABILITY available. Wide 
experience. Can give very best references. If 
you want superior workmanship, write this 
man at 

X-9, 


c/o Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 





“PODOMETRICS” 
IS NOT A 
CHINESE WORD... 


It's a new shoe science 
dealing with lasts, shoes 
and feet. A new book: 
PODOMETRICS — A New 
Dimensional Approach to 
Lasts, Shoes and Feet. 
What's wrong with the 
shape and fit of today’s 
























shoes—and what can be 






done about it. Nineteen 
thought-stimulating chap- 
ters, 100 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. The Rumpf 
Publishing Co., 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
























Us bo. 
LEATHER & SHOES 
WANT ADS! 


«+. for quick turnover of odd lots of leather and materials. 

--for sale of machinery, equipment, plants, ete. 

.. for new positions, expert help, selling agents, represen- 
tatives. 


LEATHER & SHOES 


The International Shoe and Leather Weekly 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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FOR OVER A CENTURY 


QUALITY BELTING, PACKING, BRIDLE AND STRAP LEATHERS 
PROVEN BY EVERY PERFORMANCE AND COMPETITIVE TEST 
SUPEREES—the new superior belting leather 


HANS REES’ SONS 
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Asheville, N. C. 
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LEATHER and SHOES 
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ehIIKAL BLUE 


we de 


ADMIRABL 









Pavcsite of the fashionable woman 
. a natty Navy blue. . . the 
popular nautical tone in which the smartest 


tailored footwear is now appearing .. . admired by all 


from coast to coast . . . No. 431 ADMIRAL BLUE 
Rosebay Willow Calf. 


AMERICAN HIDE anno LEATHER COMPANY sosrton 



































This X-ray photo illustrates how the extra 
strands of live rubber thread are woven 
into the patented reinforced-edge of 
GLOVE-TEX SHUGOR. It indicates at a 
glance the extra firmness and resistance 
to wear. 


The modern reinforced-edge 
SHUGOR (shown above) was “as 
good as new” after SIX MONTHS 


weor. 


In the other lower photograph, you 
see the frayed, ragged, broken 
topline of a piece 01 old-type goring 
after only THREE WEEKS wear. 





ters sHocs FLEX a Rreathe 


wHile Feet stay COOL ano <> COMFORTABLE 


GLOVE-TEX SHUGOR construction successfully 
“air-conditions’ shoes with every movement of the foot. 
It provides both a snug flexible comfortable fit, and 
adequate ventilation. The snug fit is produced by weav- 
ing additional re-intorcing strands of live-rubber thread 
into the gore, adjacent to the topline. The “air-condi- 
tioning is produced by the lower density of rubber- 
threads in the gently-yielding mid-section. (There is 
no rubber-coating or backing material to shut out air 


and make feet hot and sticky.) 


GLOVE-TEX SHUGOR will not bind, chafe, or heat 


the foot. It does not gape. It improves fit and insures 


comfort and trim appearance. 


THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS 


TAYLORED -TO-FIT ® Copr. 1950 Thomes Tavior & Sons 





HUDSON, MASSACHUSETTS 











